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Two  weeks  ago,  in  this  space,  the  Daily  News  told  of  winning  six  major  awards 
for  the  excellence  of  its  special  reporting,  foreign  coverage,  editorial  cartooning 
and  photography.  All  six  awards  were  received  between  January  and  May  of 
this  year. 

Now  comes  the  seventh  coveted  honor  .  .  .  announced  May  2  .  .  .  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER’S  annual  award  "for  the  best  sales  presentation  designed  to  obtain 
national  newspaper  advertising." 

Showing  how  "Saturday  Is  Different  in  Chicago,”  the  presentation  employed  a 
colorful,  page-by-page  unfolding  of  the  compelling  editorial  treatment  given  the 
Daily  News  Saturday  Triple  Streak. 

It  stressed  the  impressive  circulation  and  advertising  gains  achieved  by  what  is 
now  the  nation’s  number  one  Saturday  newspaper  .  .  .  the  great,  weekend  Chicago 
Daily  News  Triple  Streak. 
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More  work  for  green  thumbs” 

You  and  all  the  rest  of  us  add  up  to  a  big  job  for  the  farmer— 
he  must  now  feed  twice  as  many  of  us  as  he  did  40  years  ago 


Recent  national  census  figures  show  that  today  each 
individual  farmer  must  produce  enough  to  feed  nearly  twice 
as  many  people  as  he  did  forty  years  ago.  The  Government 
forecasts  also  that  he  will  soon  have  to  feed  more  than  three 
times  as  many. 

HOW  IS  IT  POSSIBLE?  Because  remarkable  gains  in 
scientific  farming  and  mechanization  have  greatly  increased 
the  output  of  the  available  croplands.  The  work  of  science 
in  helping  fight  the  ravages  of  fungi,  bacteria,  weeds,  and 
insects  is  typical. 

CHEMISTRY  HELPS  — Crops  such  as  apples  and  potatoes 
are  now  protected  bv  fungicides,  special  chemicals  that 
combat  destructive  fungi  and  bacteria.  Other  chemicals, 
called  herbicides,  save  labor  and  increase  our  food  supply 
by  killing  weeds.  Powerful  insecticidal  sprays  and  dusts 
are  sure  death  to  insects. 


UCC  AND  THE  FARMER  — The  people  of  Union  Carbide 
work  closely  yvith  the  farmer  in  providing  new  and  better 
wavs  of  increasing  our  food  supply.  UCC  develops  and 
produces  fungicides,  herbicides,  and  insecticides,  as  well 
as  gases  for  processing  and  preserving,  plastics  for  pack¬ 
aging,  and  alloy  metals  for  the  stainless  steel  so  important 
in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  food. 

FREE:  Learn  more  about  the  interesting  things  you  use  every  day. 
It  rite  for  the  195ii  edition  of  “l‘roducts  and  l^rocesses”  which  tells 
how  science  and  industry  use  the  Alloys,  Cakbo,\s,  Chemicals, 
Gases,  and  Plastics  made  by  Union  Carbide.  Ask  for  booklet  H. 

T -MON  Caubtdf: 

y4-VZ>  CARBON  CORPORATION 

so  EAST  42NU  STREET  [Tm  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


- L'CC’s  Trade-marked  Products  of  Alloys,  Carbons,  Chemicals,  Gases,  and  Plastics  include 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  •  Eveready  Flashlichts  and  Batteries  •  National  Carbons  •  Acheson  Electrodes  •  Pyrofax  Gas 
Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  HaYNES  .StELLITE  Alloys  •  Prest-O-Lm  E  Acetylene 
Linde  Oxygen  •  Dynel  Textile  Fibers  •  BaKELITE,  Krene,  and  ViNYLITE  Plastics  •  PresTONE  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes 


from  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Sunpapers _ _ 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS'  WASHINGTON 
BUREAU  STAFF  INCLUDES  MEN  WHO  HAVE  LITER¬ 
ALLY  COVERED  THE  WORLD  AS  WAR  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS.  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
OVERSEAS  BUREAU  CHIEFS.  THESE  MEN  NQT  ONLY 
REPORT  NEWS  STORIES,  BUT  EQUALLY  IMPORTANT 
ARE  THEIR  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  WHAT  THE 
HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITOL  MEAN  TO 
THE  READERS  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS. 


«•«  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  The 
Sunpapers,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in  1944, 

^ »  diplomatic  correspondent  of  The  Sunpapers, 
covers  the  State  Department  and  United  Nations,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  in  1947. 


4  C? 

in  1945. 

Bureau,  expert  on  nati 

news,  won  for  The  S» 
veterar 

China  and  Middle  Ea: 

4 


Less  than  a  month  after 
The  Baltimore  Sun  ivas  established 
(June  13,  1837)  the  first  letter 
"From  our  Correspondent”  in 
Washington  ivas  published. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
service  that  has  perhaps  brought 
the  paper  more  distinction  than 
any  other  single  feature  of  the 
last  hundred  and  sixteen  years. 
The  expansion  of  The  Sun's 
circulation  and  prestige  required, 
of  course,  a  development  of  the 
Washington  Bureau.  In  1876 
The  Sun  opened  its  neio  building 
at  131U  F  Street,  N.W.  —  the  first 
building  put  up  in  Washington 
J}y  an  out-of-town  neivspaper 
and  the  city’s  first  skyscraper. 
Since  1927  The  Sunpapers’ 
Washington  Bureau  has  been 
located  in  the  National  Press 
Building. 


(oa  •  has  been  covering  the  House  of  Represent¬ 

atives  Tor  more  than  eight  years. 

t  former  chief  of  London  Bureau,  interna¬ 
tional  correspondent,  authority  on  federal  finance,  taxation 
economic  affairs. 


for  The  Sunpapers 

^  Gomk 


•  ••  has  cavered  the  Maryland. delegation  in 


Congress  for  twenty-five  years. 


Combined  Daily  Circefatien.  .374,717  Sunday  Circulation,  .307,173 


The  Sunpapers 

or  BALTIMORE 


MORNING-BViNING 
SUNDAY 

latiMil  ■•prtstBlativts:  CrasBtr  ft  WMiwaH,  lac..  Raw  Tark,  San  Fraacisca  ft  Las  Aafalas:  Scalara,  Maakar  ft  ScaH,  Ckicaga  ft  Dalrait 
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SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


lAJliat  Our  headers 


THE  SHUBERTS  KNEW  IT  —  Syracuse  was  always  the  test 
market  for  the  “try-outs"  of  the  immortal  Shubert  stage 
productions.  That  was  way  back  in  the  gay  90’s  —  and  the 
theatre  was  the  Wieting  Opera  House. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  is  still  a  leading  test 
market  in  the  U.S.A.  —  first  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  —  where  today’s  products  and  sales  tech¬ 
niques  get  the  true  test. 

In  show  business  or  modern  merchandis¬ 
ing,  if  you're  right  in  Syracuse  —  you're 
generally  set  for  a  successful  season 
throughout  the  U.  S.  A. 

at  ONE  LOW  COST! 


Newspaper  Circulation 

DAILY  212,098 
SUNDAY  324,634 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

i Sunday)  (Sunday) 


'Canned'  News 

To  THE  Editor:  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  something  to  worry  a 
circulation  man.  Witness  this  item 
from  the  Scientific  American,  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1889: 

CURIOUSITIES  OF  THE  PHONOGRAPH 

Subscribers  to  whom  are  rented 
machines  can  have  left  at  their 
door  every  morning  the  waxy 
tablets  known  as  phonograms, 
which  can  be  wrapped  about  a 
cylinder  and  used  in  the  phono¬ 
graph. 

On  these  tablets  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  from  the  clear  voice  of  a 
good  talker  a  condensation  of  the 
best  news  of  the  day,  which  the 
subscribers  can  have  talked  back 
at  them  as  they  sit  at  their  break¬ 
fast  tables. 

L.  S.  Levy. 

Managing  Editor, 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Is  Newspaper  Study 
Stymied  by  Variables? 

To  THE  Editor:  If  we  wait  for 
the  social  scientists  to  “perfect  the 
tools”  for  measuring  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  press,  we  will  wait 
forever.  I  am  greatly  amused  that 
the  “intellectuals”  have  finally 
overcome  and  stymied  the  jour¬ 
nalists!  The  term  “intellectual,” 
including  the  quotes,  refers  to 
those  persons  with  an  agile  mind 
who,  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  go 
round  and  round  and  get  no¬ 
where.  The  British  are  apparently 
setting  up  a  press  council  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  performance  of  the 
press,  and  knowing  their  penchant 
for  common  sense,  I  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  their  council  becomes 
stymied  by  a  lack  of  “tools.” 

Personally,  I  believe  that  a 
study  of  the  press  treatment  of  the 
recent  campaign  would  redound  to 
the  credit  of  the  press.  There 
would  be  exceptions  revealed,  of 
course,  and  if  the  critics  would 
follow  their  bend  of  making  a  case 
by  selecting  the  exceptions,  they 
could  be  exposed  as  they  should 
have  been  long  ago. 

In  1936  I  supervised  a  simple 
quantitative  measurement  of  the 
news  space  given  in  27  large  dail¬ 
ies  to  Landon  and  Roosevelt,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  three  papers, 
the  proportion  of  space  given  each 
candidate  fell  within  the  40-60  to 
60-40  range.  Our  study  showed 
the  New  York  Times  gave  49  per 
cent  of  the  total  campaign  news 
space  to  Roosevelt  and  5 1  per  cent 
to  Landon.  There  were  a  dozen 
dailies  for  whom  the  figures  clus¬ 
tered  around  the  SO-50  figure.  Of 
course  there  were  “variables”  in 
that  campaign  and  no  one  would 


contend  that  a  candidate  r 
made  little  news  should  receive; 
much  space  as  one  who  did. 

The  problem  is  to  avoid  bei-: 
stymied  by  the  variables. 

R.  R.  Barlow. 
Professor  of  Journalism, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

India  Papers  Embrace 
Moral  Re-Armament 

To  THE  Editor:  Newspapen: 
India  have  given  extensive  covr  i 
age  to  the  six-month  visit  of  an :  I 
ternational  task  force  of  Me:; 
Re  -  Armament  headed  by  D- 
Frank  N.  D.  Buchman.  Eight 
plements  or  special  issues  ranr; 
from  two  to  ten  pages  in  Bomb. 
New  Delhi,  Madras  and  Calcr 
dailies  have  marked  the  respcK; 
to  a  rising  ideological  force  wh».i 
offers  a  positive  alternative  :: 
Communism  for  the  millions ; 
Asia. 

“MRA  Is  the  Biggest  Ideac 
the  20th  Century,”  the  BL. 
Jyoti  of  Bombay  headlined  an ; 
tide  on  “Frank  Buchman’s  k:; 
Revolution.” 

From  the  start,  reprcscaut'; 
of  the  newspaper  profession  bs 
played  their  part  in  launching" 
ideological  offensive  in  Asia.  Wri 
in  two  weeks  of  the  MRA  fc'. 
landing  in  India  the  Bomb. 
Chronicle  called  on  journal'' 
members  of  the  visiting  continp 
to  assist  in  the  production  of  a  s;: 
cial  issue. 

Contributors  travelling  withD: 
Buchman  included  DeWitt  Ms 
kenzie,  for  many  years  for:;: 
news  analyst  and  former  chief  o 
the  foreign  service  of  the 
ated  Press;  Miss  Gudrun  Egebjc:; 
editorial  writer  and  correspondr: 
of  Europe’s  oldest  newspaper,  th 
{Continued  on  page  49) 
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Headlines: 

Jury  Hung  In  Bank  Case— 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

m 

British  Girls  Swim  in  One  Pien 
— Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

m 

Pentagon  Rapped  Over  Dt 
Bids. — Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

m 

Flaming  Desert  for  Spring  Pt" 
ties. — Boston  (Mass.)  Herald. 

m 

Leominster  Plans  Gal  Welco® 
for  Corporal. — Woonsocket  (R- 
Call. 
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interest 


Enthusiasm! 


Ameiiic4i\Weekly 


creates 


Enthusiasm 


Proof  continues  to  pile  up  that  The  American  Weekly  is  now  doing 
the  best  job  in  its  57  year  history— 

serving  the  enthusiasms  of  readers,  retailers,  and  advertisers  everywhere! 


f  Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitdkl 
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'CHASE  . .  A  re(*laii2iilar 


steel  or  iron  frame  into 
whieli  pages  or  eoliimiis 
of  ly|)e  are  loeked  for 
printing  or  for  pulling 
proofs  and  mats. 


You’re  Also 
i  Right  When 
You  Use 
The  CHRONICLE 
to  Sell  Houston 


623 


geuerti  tud  ontomotive 
adYortisers  used  The 
Chronicle  exclusively  in 
1952.  These  accounts 
ran  1,155,937  lines  of 
advertising  exclusively 


in  The  Houston  Chronicle. 


M«di«  t*cord«»Y«ar  1952 


The  ONE  Newspaper,  Tested  and  Proved, 
that  can  do  your  selling  job  in  Houston. 


For  adfUtional  facts  about  the  No.  1 
paper  in  the  South's  No.  1  market,  contact 
your  nearest  Branham  Company  office. 


JESSE  H.  JONES,  Publisher 
JOHN  T.  JONES  Jr..  President 


R.  W.  McCarthy,  Advertising  Director 
M.  J.  GIBBONS,  National  Advertising  Mgr. 


Ray  Erwin's 


ippmad 
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jp’ROM  Charles  Parker,  director.  North  Carolina  State  Advertisim 
^  vision,  comes  a  clipping  of  the  lead  to  a  column  on  “Politics  y 


People”  in  the  Raleigh  times  by  Scott  Summers.  Mr.  Summers,  r 
grace  and  gusto,  sets  forth  his  creed  as  a  reporter: 


There  are  times  when  a  man  who  writes  for  a  living  doesn’t  feel  a 
it’s  worth  the  effort. 

First  of  all,  I  like  to  call  myself  a  reporter — although  the  Times 
fers  the  title  “staff  writer.” 

I  can  think  of  no  higher  tribute  to  a  man  than  that  pinned  on  one 
my  heroes — the  late  Tom  Dost. 

A  man  in  high  circles  said  simply  that  “Tom  Host  is  a  damned  ga 
reporter.” 

I  hope  that  my  tombstone  can  bear  the  epitaph — “Here  Lies  S.- 
Summers,  a  Good  Reporter.” 

A  reporter  to  me  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  searcher  for  truth  ■ 
the  public  interest. 

If  he  does  not  do  that,  he  does  not  do  his  job.  And,  unfortuna.: 
we  have  men  in  our  own  profession  who  do  not  do  their  job  uni 
that  classification. 

There  are  purveyors  of  half-truths.  It’s  kinda  like  a  man  once  sa; 
there  are  lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics.  You  can,  if  you  have  be 
half-way  properly  trained,  take  any  of  the  three  and  twist  them  aros 
to  fit  your  own  needs. 

I  have  done  all  of  these  things,  professionally,  when  I  was  out; 
the  news  business — for  which  I  apologize.  Because  I  think  a  new^r, 
perman  is  born — not  made  or  created  out  of  some  ribbon  clerk.  M 
apology,  in  other  words,  is  for  having  deserted  my  profession  fori 
big  buck.  I  think  an  honest-to-God  newsman  is  born  with  a  sort  : 
lance  in  his  hand.  If  he  occasionally  tilts  at  windmills,  he  must  be  r 
cused.  Because  he  really  is  hunting  only  the  truth  for  you.  But  if  b 
uses  his  knowhow  deliberately  to  betray  the  public  then  he  is  justi 
much  a  traitor — if  not  more  so — than  the  betrayers  of  the  atom  bo- 
secrets. 

A  reporter  has,  to  me,  a  sacred  trust. 


Here  and  There 


— Dick  Pearce,  San  Francisco  Examiner  staff  writer,  whose  for: 
book,  “The  Restless  Border,”  appeared  this  month,  is  the  rejwrter^b  i 
disclosed  in  an  Examiner  story  of  1940  that  Germany,  Britain  andi  l 
U.  S.  had  embarked  on  a  race  to  develop  atomic  weapons.  This « 
one  of  those  rare  stories  which  a  paper  runs  twice — and  not  for  co: 
rection  purposes.  The  complete  report  was  reprinted  when  Hiroshimi 
was  A-tombed,  five  years  later. 


— Former  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Sunin 
holding  a  “Sun  Survivors’  Spring  Gambol”  to  form  a  permanent  Sa 
Society  at  the  Dogwood  Room,  50  East  58th  Street,  June  1. 


— Mayor  John  B.  Hynes  of  Boston,  in  order  to  give  literary  few 
to  his  declaration  for  a  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Day  May  25,  SesquicO’ 
tennial  of  Emerson’s  birthday,  invited  William  H.  McMasters,  teacte 
of  journalism  and  a  former  newspaper  man  in  Boston  for  many  yeaiv 
on  the  Post,  Herald,  Transcript  and  American,  to  dedicate  a  sonnet* 
the  Sage  of  Concord.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  his  expose  of  the  notorious 
Charles  Ponzi,  written  for  the  Boston  Post,  back  in  1920,  to  a  tribu* 
to  Emerson,  but  to  every  good  newspaper  man,  an  assignment  is  u 
assignment. 


— ^The  Department  of  Defense  liked  ideas  for  Armed  Forces  Di! 
submitted  by  Fred  Jablons,  promotion  manager,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Shr 
Ledger,  so  much  that  it  attempted  to  deliver  them  to  20,0M<^ 
veterans  via  Armed  Forces  Day  committees,  American  Legion,  Vet 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  other  groups. 


— Dorothy  Blackman,  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press,  attendo! 
the  Education  Writers  Institute  recently  in  New  York,  volunteered  k* 
fealty  to  Clippings.  Dudley  B.  Martin,  director  of  press  relations,  I* 
stitute  of  Life  Insurance,  at  the  Society  of  Silurians  dinner,  confess^ 
a  weekly  weakness  for  the  same.  Incidentally,  back  when  Mr.  Martin 
was  reporting  for  the  New  York  Times  a  prize  assignment  was  to  btlF 
cover  arrival  in  New  York  of  Charles  Lindbergh  for  his  historic  fli^" 
(Are  you  reading  the  Lone  Eagle’s  gripping  “33  Hours  to  Paris”  serie 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post?) 


— Add  wedding  bells:  Josephine  Di  Lorenzo  and  Joseph 
both  New  York  News  reporters,  recently. 
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MR.  EDITOR: 


Contrary  to  rumor- 

Oairy  Farmers  eat  BUTTER,  lots  of  BUTTER! 

At  least  one  maker  of  an  imitation  of  butter  is  These  people  have  long  been  riding  on  the  coat- 

trying  to  create  the  impression  that  dairy  farmers  tails  of  butter’s  great  standing  with  consumers, 
sell  milk,  but  don’t  buy  butter.  There  are  state-  This  new  line — that  farmers  don’t  buy  butter — is 
ments  being  made  that  farmers  “can’t  tell  the  the  crudest  blow  of  all  in  an  expensive  campaign 
difference’’  between  butter  and  its  imitator.  to  get  consumers  to  buy  the  imitation. 


Let's  look  at  some  facts  on  the  use  of  butter  by  dairy  farmers: 


1.  Farm  patrons  of  the  Ladysmith  (Wis.)  Milk 
Producers  Co-op  have  been  buying  butter  so 
far  this  year  at  the  rate  of  69  lbs.  per  farm 
family  per  year. 

2.  Farmers  selling  milk  to  the  Dairyland  Co-op 
at  Juneau,  (Wis.)  bought  butter  from  the 
plant  at  the  rate  of  125  lbs.  per  farm  last  year. 

3.  Dairy  farmers  who  belong  to  the  Albion 
(Wis.)  Co-op  Creamery  bought  144.3  lbs.  of 
butter  per  patron  in  1952. 

4.  At  the  Honey  Creek  Valley  Dairy  Co-op 
(Wis.) ,  plant  records  show  the  sale  of  1.39  lbs. 
of  butter  to  each  family  in  1952. 

5.  The  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Co-op  Creamery 
sdd  49,155  lbs.  of  butter  to  420  farm  patrons 
in  1952.  This  is  an  average  of  117  lbs.  per 
family. 

6.  Plant  records  of  the  Dairymen’s  Co-op  Cream¬ 


ery  of  Boise  Valley  (Caldwell,  Idaho)  show  that 
in  1952  each  patron  bought  an  average  of  61  lbs. 
of  butter  from  the  plant. 

In  sum,  these  and  other  creameries  report  that 
MORE  THAN  90%i  of  their  farmer  customers 
buy  butter  at  the  plant,  and  some  of  the  other 
10%  buy  butter  through  stores. 

These  facts  indicate  that  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  butter  among  dairj’  farmers  is  about 
THREE  TIMES  the  national  average. 

We  are  anxious  that  you — as  an  editor  or 
publisher — have  the  facts  straight  on  farm  use  of 
butter.  Butter  still  has  one-half  the  national 
spread  market.  Many  people  still  prefer  butter! 

And  no  amount  of  advertising  claims  will 
change  the  fact  that  dairy  farmers  can  “tell  the 
difference,”  and  that  they  eat  butter — lots  of 
butter'' 


Homemaker  Service  and  Research  for  the  Public 
Supported  by  Dairy  Farmers  Across  the  Nation 
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‘^best  press  interpretation  of  foreign  news” 

Overseas  Press  Club  honors  James  Reston 
of  The  New  York  Times  for  third  time 


The  Overseas  Press  Club’s  annual  award  for  the  best  press  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  foreign  news  was  won  this  year  by  Janies  Reston,  diplomatic 
correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  members  of  his  own  profession  have  voted 
this  award  to  Mr.  Reston  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  ability  to 
interpret  and  clarify  the  news. 

Individual  awards  are  recognition  of  individual  ability,  but  they  meas¬ 
ure,  too,  the  extra  value  a  newspaper  gives  readers.  Over  the  years. 
The  New  York  Times  and  its  staff  have  won  more  awards  for  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  in  gathering,  reporting,  and  explaining  the  news  than 
any  other  newspaper. 
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the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


Coronation  to  Be  Crowning 
Achievement  of  The  Press 


gher,  U.P.;  Inez  Robb,  INS;  Dor¬ 
othy  Kilgallen,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers;  William  McGaffin,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Carlyle  Morgan, 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Other  seats  in  the  Triforium 
go  to  Sam  Morris,  Associated  Ne¬ 
gro  Press;  Edwin  Schallert,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Ruth  Lyons, 
WLW,  Cincinnati;  Mary  Neale, 
Fairchild  Publications;  Edward 


London— American  news  and  lilllllHIllllllluilllluiliiiluiiiiluiUiiiUiil 

picture  organizations  this  week  Inez  Robb  of  INS  wears  the  white 
poured  out  an  increasing  flow  of  chiffon  gown,  by  Ceil  Chapman, 
pre-Coronation  copy  and  finalized  which  she  has  selected  for  her  garb 
plans  for  covering  the  big  day  at  the  Coronation  ceremony. 

is  perhaps  too  mild 

1  for 
June  2. 

mark.  No  along  the  five-mile  ,1^ 

tographed.  About  200  American 
journalists  will  be  in  official 

But  the  focus  of  interest  will,  of 
course,  be  Westminster  Ab^y. 

There  31  American  newsmen  in  -  / 

full  evening  dress  will  report  at 

6  a.m.  and  remain  until  about  3  4  Y 

p.m.,  seeing  more  or  less  of  the  .  f 

ceremony.  '  r  flEr- 

If  they  follow  the  example  of  f  »**" 

the  English  nobles,  they  will  bring  *  J  S 

sandwiches  and  flasks.  :  '  J 

Immobile  Journalists  ^ 

A  few  of  them,  seated  in  the 
North  Triforium,  will  be  able  to 
send  copy  down  a  chute  to  a 

wooden  structure  outside  the  Ah-  jj^r 

bey.  There  messengers  will  be  wait-  .  -  - 

ing  to  telephone  their  copy  on  * 

leased  lines  to  news  offices.  .. 

Journalists  in  the  South  Trifo- 
num  and  in  the  Transepts  will  be  i  '  - 

immobile  as  far  as  copy  goes. 

From  some  of  the  seats  in  the  ■■■.’. 

Triforium  journalists  will  have  an 

unobstructed  view  of — the  opposite  ^  .  ‘ 

wall.  And  nothing  else.  i  •  '  .  ' 

But  the  seats  in  the  Transepts  • 

ure  the  best  ever  given  to  the 
American  press.  They  have  been 
allotted  to  Julia  McCarthy,  New 
York  Daily  News;  Edward  Wein- 
>al,  Newsweek;  Russell  Baker, 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  Rebecca  •  ' 

West,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  - 

Reiman  Morin,  Associated  Press; 

Robert  Musel,  United  Press;  Rob-  ' 

ert  Considine,  International  News  ^V.'  ./■'•  .•.  • 

Service;  R.  H.  Shackford,  Scripps-  V.‘ .  .  ’  .  '  vV- 

Howard;  Howard  K.  Smith,  Co-  -  'l- 

lumbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  'jv‘v  ■  -r' 

Blevins  Davis,  American  Broad- 

citing  Company;  Honor  Balfour, 

Steinkopf,  AP;  O.  D.  Galla- 


Music  for  the  Queen’s  procession 
will  include  “United  Press  March,” 
which  Hugh  Baillie  of  U.P.  in¬ 
spired,  by  the  Irish  Guards’  Band. 

Hughes,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  White,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer;  Grove  Patterson, 
Toledo  Blade. 

Also  Paul  Gallico,  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance;  Wright 
Bryan,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal; 
Gwen  Morgan,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Tania  Long,  New  York  Times;  Jo- 
.seph  Newman,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Morgan  Beatty,  National 
Broadcasting  Company;  H.  V. 
Morton,  National  Geographic. 
Pool  Photos  in  Abbey 

No  American  photographer  will 
be  inside  the  Abbey.  There  are 
five  universal  pool  positions  for 
the  photo  agencies  in  the  Abbey 
and  one  in  the  Abbey  Annex. 
Three  of  the  five  positions  cover 
the  so-called  “theater”  or  area  of 
the  crowning  ceremony. 

Two  of  those  were  given  by  the 
authorities  to  Central  Press  and 
Fox,  both  British  agencies,  so  that 
the  same  men  who  had  the  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  1937  Coronation 
could  have  them  again.  The  third 
“theater”  position  and  the  other 
two  inside  Abbey  positions  were 
chosen  by  lottery.  They  fell  to 
Keystone,  Barratt’s  and  P.  A.- 
Reuters,  all  British.  Only  the 
Annex  will  be  covered  by  an 
American  agency,  Planet-U.P. 

Scotland  Yard  detectives  will 
collect  exposed  film  from  the 
Abbey  photographers  every  20 
minutes,  and  immediately  after 
the  crowning  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  film  will  be  taken  by  them 
outside  the  Abbey  to  a  motor¬ 
cycle  pool,  from  which  it  will  be 
rushed  to  the  agencies  for  proc¬ 
essing. 

Detectives  also  will  pick  up  film 
from  pool  photographers  stationed 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Newsprint  Use 
High  for  April; 
'53  Output  Off 


Bar  Against 
U.  S.  Agencies 


while  the  Canadian  production 

was  just  about  level  with  that  of  *  wli  V^ViAlXV#C7IO 
a  year  ago — a  plus  of  merely 
1,381  tons. 

The  U.  S.  dollar  continued  at 
virtual  parity  with  the  Canadian 
dollar  this  week  —  the  Ihursday 
quotation  was  100.5  —  and  John 
H.  Hinman,  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company,  told  a 
stockholders’  meeting  that  as  far 
as  he  knows  a  change  in  price  is 
not  being  considered. 


Critique  of  Papers 
At  Inland  Meeting 


A  progressive  tightening  of  the 
newsprint  supply  became  more  ap¬ 
parent  this  week  in  reports  that 
newspaper  consumption  was  up 
nearly  3  per  cent  and  production 
was  down  a  little  more  than  1  per 
cent  for  the  first  quarter  of  1953, 
as  compared  with  1952. 

While  Canadian  mills  main¬ 
tained  a  high  rate  of  production  in 
April,  the  output  from  U.  S.  mills  c,..  i„ 

fell  below  the  1952  pace  for  the  ,  .  _ 

fourth  consecutive  month.  Never-  °  °  J  .  i  /  v,  • 

theless.  the  total  North  American 

production  for  April  set  a  new  members  of  the  Inland 

record  for  that  month.  ‘^1“' 

Sundays  la.st  Congress  Hotel  here, 
month,  the  ANPA  group  of  re-  ,0  n^^mbers 

porting  newspapers  consumed  al- 
most  as  much  tonnage  asthey  did  ,  f 

in  April.  1951,  when  there  were  ,  ,  /  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

five  Sundays.  Last  month’s  usage  ^ith  the  help  of  the  In  and 
was  3.9  per  cent  greater  than  that  /"‘I  revenues  committee, 

in  April.  1952,  and  barely  per  h^ded  by  Turman  D.  Black,  Jr 
cent  under  that  in  April,  1951.  (N.  D.)  Forum,  the  pub- 

_  ,  j  j  lishers  also  will  take  a  close  look 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand  and  expenses.  Data  from 

in  transit  at  the  end  of  April  were  newsoa^rs  ha.s  been  com- 

44  days’  supply,  dropping  from  57  .  newspapers  nas  been  com 

days’  supply  in  January.  At  the  ‘  ,  c  •  c 

end  of  April.  1952,  the  publishers  A,  0/ 

had  41  days’  supply.  Mill  stocks  moderated  by  J.  R.  Wig- 

dropped  from  210,543  tons  at  the 

end  of  March  to  191,160  tons  at  Post,  will  m- 

the  end  of  April  dude  William  P,  Steven,  Minne- 

t  apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  chairman 
The  increased  consumption  of  Associated  Press  Managing 

1  'nf  f  «  Editors’  committee  on  freedom  of 

— a  total  of  1,527,641  tons,  as  .  ,  t 

compared  with  1,486,673  tons  last  mformation;  William  C.  Lassiter, 
year-reflected  continuing  adver-  North  Carolina 

tising  linage  gains.  ThI  March  Press  Ass^ia  ion;  Basil  L.  Wal- 
usage  of  420.956  tons  was  the  ters  Knight  Newspapers,  president 
greatest  for  any  month  of  ANPA  of  the  American  ^ciety  of  News- 
record  -  keeping.  except  for  Oc-  Paper  Editors,  and  Da  e  Stafford 
tober.  1952.  when  larger  papers  Publisher,  Greenville  (Mich.) 
were  due  partly  to  coverage  of  »  ,  .  ,  „  , 

the  election  campaign.  ^^PO^.  ^0™ 

U.  S.  mills  dropped  back  to  Moscow  vvill  be  the  subjwt  of 
88,194  tons  in  April,  the  poorest  E.  Wick,  Niles  (O.)  Times. 

showing  for  that  month  since  More  Shortcuts  will  be  the 
1950.  In  four  months  the  do-  subject  of  John  N.  Barron,  me- 
mestic  output  was  off  7.7  per  cent,  cbanical  superintendent  of  the 

La  Salle-Peru  (Ill.)  News-Tribune, 
who  will  be  making  his  second 
E  &  P  INDEX  slide-illustrated  talk  to  Inlanders 

Advertising  News . 15-30  in  three  years  on  methods  and 

Books  in  Review  .  53  badgets  for  improving  composing 

Cartoons  .  13  room  efficiency. 

Circulation  .  42  ■ 

Classified  Clinic .  55  ^  ^  1 

Editorial  .  34  Gannett-Owned  Mill 

“  Bankruptcy 

Obituary  .  59  Buffalo — Berwin  Paper  Manu- 

Personais .  35  factoring  Corp.,  which  owns  a 

Photography  .  54  tissue  paper  mill  at  Dansville, 

Promotion  .  38  N.  Y.,  filed  in  bankruptcy  this 

Ray  Erwin's  Column .  4  week,  declaring  debts  of  $664,852 

Shop  Talk  .  64  and  assets  of  $475,870.  The  Gan- 

*bort  Takes  .  2  nett  Company  of  Rochester  is  list- 

■  ■  c .  ^2  ed  as  sole  stockholder. 

at  eaders  Say .  2  Gannett  Newspapers  ac- 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  Quired  the  mill  a  few  years  ago 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  '^‘‘b  plans  for  making  newsprint 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  ^bere  but  the  conversion  was  never 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  undertaken.  Assets  include  $168,- 
and  the  date  of  issue.  b64  in  real  estate  and  $164,141 

in  plant  equipment. 


The  Peron  government  in  Ar-, 
gentina  cancelled  its  prohibition 
against  distribution  of  news  by 
United  Stales  press  associations 
this  week  but  most  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  are  pro-government, 
delayed  resuming  use  of  dispatches 
received  from  AP,  INS  and  U.  P. 

A  congressional  investigation  of 
the  U.  S.  agencies  is  still  under 
way  and  there  was  a  strong  be¬ 
lief  that  it  might  come  up  with 
a  face-saving  report.  President 
Peron  had  accused  the  U.  S. 
agencies  of  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  defame  him  abroad.  The 
shutdown  of  news  distribution 
within  Argentina  was  imposed 
May  12;  it  was  lifted  May  19  by 
Communications  Minister  Oscar 
Nicolini. 

Permits  for  use  of  their  own 
communications  stations  were  re¬ 
stored  to  AP  and  U  P.  The  INS 
service  was  unaffected  since  it  re¬ 
ceives  incoming  copy  through  the 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  Office. 


Douglas  Critical 
Of  Press  in  Trials 

Washington — Practices  of 
press  contribute  to  deterioratio! 
of  justice  in  this  country,  s. 
preme  Court  Justice  Douglas  h 
serted  in  an  address  this  i«;| 
to  the  American  Law  Institute, 

Decrying  witch  trials,  vii: 
tappers  and  thought  intimida',- 
by  various  agencies,  the  jurist  4| 
dared  the  press  “has  pumped  in 
the  jury  room  hearsay,  colli¬ 
sions,  theories  and  influence  wti; 
if  done  in  the  courtroom  wot;| 
result  in  mistrials.” 


Iran  Ouster  Modified 
For  AP  Reporter 

The  Iranian  government  ordered 
Marc  Purdue,  AP  correspondent, 
to  pack  up  and  get  out  of  the 
country  for  having  sent  “false  and 
provocative  news  against  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Iran,”  but  the  expulsion 
order  was  modified  the  next  day. 
Mr.  Purdue  was  told  he  may  re¬ 
main  in  Iran  another  month. 

Foreign  Minister  Fatemi’s  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  reporter  was 
that  he  had  reported  recent  at¬ 
tacks  upon  Americans  —  events 
“not  worthy  of  news  coverage” 
which  were  harmful  to  Iranian- 
American  relations. 


edly  rebuffed  the  efforts  of  lAPl] 
to  intervene,  saying  he  is  “as 
eral  as  any  of  the  society’s  met 
bers.”  In  one  statement  he 
minded  that  the  leading  edim 
rial  writer  of  La  Nacion  “is  a  nu 
who  exercised  censorship  of 
Ecuadorean  press  a  short  time  i{i| 
in  the  service  of  a  dictatorship.’ 

Mr.  Dubois  advised  I.AP\ 
members  not  to  blame  the  ci 
tured  and  friendly  people  of  Ecci- 
dor  for  “the  temperamental  0 
bursts  of  their  chief  executive 
the  employment  of  strange 
guage  for  a  chief  of  state  in 
sponse  to  a  cable  from  lAP.V 
top  officers.” 
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Ecuador  Case  May  Go 
To  Press  Freedom  Tribunal 

Five  Ecuadorean  journalists 
who  are  languishing  in  jail,  under 
five-year  terms  for  having  fire¬ 
arms  in  their  offices,  were  of¬ 
fered  amnesty  by  President  Jose 
Maria  Velasco  Ibarra  if  they 
would  sign  an  apology  for  slan¬ 
dering  the  Government  and  prom¬ 
ise  that  their  newspapers  will 
obey  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  two  Guayaquil  newspa¬ 
pers,  La  Nacion  and  La  Hora, 
were  closed  April  28.  In  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  situation,  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association 
called  it  a  flagrant  violation  of 
press  freedom. 

Jules  Dubois,  chief  of  Latin 
America  correspondents  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  chairman  of 
lAPA’s  freedom  of  the  press  com¬ 
mittee,  recommended  that  the  case 
be  referred  to  the  Inter-American 
Free  Press  Tribunal  for  a  decision 
if  the  newspapers  are  not  returned 
to  their  owners  and  publication  re¬ 
sumed  by  May  31. 

Ecuador’s  president  has  repeat- 


Eisenhower  Praises 
Service  of  Weeklies 

Milwaukee  —  President  Eisoi- 
hower  sent  a  message  of  congratu¬ 
lations  to  the  Wisconsin  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  100th  anniversan 
convention  here  May  15-16.  b 
these  days  of  large  metropolitat 
newspapers,  the  President  said,*! 
is  all  too  easy  to  forget  that  it  is 
the  thousands  of  weekly  papos 
scattered  throughout  the  natioc 
that  have  kept  the  spirit  of  tin 
‘freedom  of  the  press’  flourishinf." 

A  resolution  was  adopted  ask¬ 
ing  that  state  funds  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  remodel  the  present  art 
education  building  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  for  a  school  i 
journalism.  The  university  regents 
were  asked  to  accept  the  offer  i 
the  Campus  Publishing  Co.,  _ 
fishing  the  Daily  Cardinal  and 
other  student  publications,  to  tun 
over  its  plant  and  equipment,  val¬ 
ued  at  more  than  $200,000,  to  the 
school  of  journalism  as  a  gift. 

Elliot  Zander,  Brillion  Nevt 
was  elected  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  succeed  E.  S.  Coe. 
Whitewater. 

The  Ladysmith  News  and  the 
Amery  Free  Press  were  winiRis 
of  first  awards  in  their  circulation 
classes  for  general  excellence.  The 
typography  awards  went  to  the 
Oconomowoc  Enterprise  and  Gr(i» 
County  Independent;  news  photog¬ 
raphy,  Ripon  Commonwealth' 
which  also  won  the  feature  story 
citation;  best  coverage  of  puWf 
affairs.  South  Milwaukee  Vokt^ 
Journal;  best  local  column,  Hott" 
con  Reporter,  and  editorial, 
Salem  Journal. 
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Oatis  Promises  Full  Story 
After  He  Reviews  Record 


Laurabelle  Oatis 


flashes  a  happy  smile  after  reunion 
with  her  husband 


William  N.  Oatis 


AP  Man  Says  He  Broke  Spy  Lows; 
Explains  He  Did  It  in  Reporter's  Role 
By  Roy  Erwin 


Wiliam  N.  Oatis,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  in 
Prague,  pardoned  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  after  he  had 
served  two  years  of  a  10-year  sen¬ 
tence  on  an  espionage  conviction, 
relaxed  in  New  York  this  week, 
enjoying  a  reunion  with  his  wife 
and  shopping  expeditions. 

Mr.  Oatis  promised  the  press 
that  after  a  long  rest  and  study 
of  his  trial  record  he  will  make 
a  full  statement  concerning  the 
charges  made  against  him  by  the 
Communist  regime  of  the  Red  sat¬ 
ellite  country. 

This  will  be  done  in  a  series 
of  articles  which  will  be  sent  to 
all  AP  members.  Copies  wilt  be 
made  available  to  other  media 
which  request  them  but  there  will 
he  some  “reasonable  limitation” 
on  the  amount  of  direct  quota¬ 
tions,  AP  General  Manager  Frank 
].  Starzel  said. 

Two  days  after  a  gruelling  news 
conference  Mr.  Oatis  issued  a 
statement  at  AP  headquarters 
which  sought  to  explain  away  his 
evasiveness  in  handling  questions 
relating  to  his  contacts  with  the 
American  Embassy  in  Prague.  In 
it  he  maintained  steadfastly  that 
be  was  pursuing  his  role  of  news 
reporter  at  all  times  and  he  de¬ 
nied  being  an  espionage  agent  in 
the  sense  that  this  term  is  under¬ 
stood  here. 

After  undergoing  two  days  of 
medical  and  physical  examinations 
arranged  by  the  AP,  Mr.  Oatis 
and  his  wife  were  to  leave  on  a 
pleasure  trip  “to  recuperate  from 
the  ordeal  of  imprisonment.”  He 
is  turning  down  all  offers  for  pub¬ 
lic  appearances,  speeches,  and  spe¬ 
cial  interviews,  according  to  Mr. 
Starzel. 

On  his  return  to  the  New  York 
area,  Mr.  Oatis  intends  to  study 
carefully  the  entire  record  of  his 
case  and  then  write  the  story  of 
his  experiences.  This  done,  he  is 
to  be  available  for  other  projects 
under  consideration  by  AP  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

His  release  from  prison  took 
on  new  significance  in  the  “cold 
*ar”  when  the  White  House  an¬ 
nounced  on  Wednesday  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  had  appealed  to 
President  Zapotocky  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  a  letter  dated  March 
JO-  If  the  Czechs  would  free  Mr. 
Oatis,  the  Eisenhower  letter  stat¬ 
ed,  it  would  remove  one  cause  of 
friction  between  the  two  countries 
and  the  U.  S.  Government  would 
®e  prepared  to  undertake  negotia¬ 


tion  of  “the  issues  arising  from 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Oatis  and  now 
standing  between  us.” 

The  Czech  President’s  reply 
dated  May  15 — the  day  of  the  re¬ 
lease — advised  that  he  had  de¬ 
cided  to  grant  a  pardon  to  Mr. 
Oatis  for  the  uncompleted  part  of 
his  sentence  of  imprisonment. 

To  fellow  newsmen,  Mr.  Oatis  re¬ 
iterated  statements  made  by  him 
at  the  trial — that  he  was  “certain¬ 
ly”  guilty  of  violation  of  Czech 
law  in  obtaining  from  secret 
sources  military,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  information  and  in  trans¬ 
mitting  it  to  foreign  countries. 

The  AP  correspondent  exoner¬ 
ated  his  Red  jailers  of  mistreat¬ 
ing  him  in  any  way.  He  said  he 
was  given  extra  food  rations  and 
vitamins  at  a  time  when  he  suf¬ 
fered  from  tuberculosis  and  his 
weight  was  down  and  at  one  time 
was  given  a  sun  lamp.  He  was 
permitted  to  read  politically  in¬ 
nocuous  books,  received  mail  but 
did  not  see  a  newspaper. 

When  he  arrived  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  in  New  York  on 
Monday,  he  was  greeted  by  his 
wife,  Laurabelle,  whose  letter  of 
appeal  to  the  Czech  President  was 
credited  largely  by  the  Czech  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  Mr.  Oatis  him¬ 
self  with  having  been  influential 
in  obtaining  his  release.  He  had 
been  accompanied  from  Frankfort, 
Germany,  by  Alan  Gould,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  AP  who  was  in 
London  for  the  International  Press 
Institute  meeting. 

Wan  and  Weary 

Looking  wan  and  weary  and 
extremely  nervous,  Mr.  Oatis  posed 
briefly  for  newsreel  cameramen 
and  then  went  into  a  restaurant, 
where  50  news  cameramen  made 
hundreds  of  pictures.  He  sat  down 
at  a  table  with  his  wife  and, 
flanked  by  Mr.  Gould  and  Frank 
].  Starzel,  general  manager  of  the 
AP,  submitted  to  questioning  by 
50  reporters. 

“Standards  are  different  there 
and  to  practice  journalism  there 
as  it  is  practiced  in  the  West 
amounts  to  espionage,”  said  Mr. 
Oatis  in  a  barely  audible  voice,  his 
face  twitching  with  nervousness. 

He  added  that  he  did  not  fully 
realize  he  had  broken  the  Czech 
espionage  laws  until  the  law  was 
read  to  him  after  his  arrest. 

He  was  asked  whether  he  had 
ever  transmitted  information  to  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Prague 
and  whether  he  had  ever  worked. 


with  or  without  pay,  for  the  State 
Department. 

“That  is  the  kind  of  thing  I'm 
not  going  to  say  anything  about,” 
he  replied. 

A  reporter  warned  that  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  answer  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  propounded  would  prove 
“embarrassing”  to  him. 

“I  realize  I’m  in  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  position  and  I’ll  continue  to 
be,”  Mr.  Oatis  said. 

Mr.  Starzel  interposed  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“Before,  after  and  during  the 
trial,  and  as  of  now,  I  have  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  his  integrity  as 
a  newsman.  I  want  to  ask  that 
his  reluctance  to  answer  questions 
not  be  unfairly  used  as  implying 
anything. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Unprinted  Letter  Case 
Taken  to  Higher  Court 


Tulsa,  Okla. — In  a  most  un¬ 
usual  legal  brief,  the  very  Demo¬ 
cratic  Judge  of  Sequoyah  County 
is  asking  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  to  decide  a 
question  which  he  says  has  never 
been  put  to  a  court  in  this  coun¬ 
try  before. 

The  question  is  two-pointed:  Is 
ho  entitled  to  $5,000  balm  for  his 
wounded  pride  because  the  Ttdsa 
World  failed  to  publish  a  letter,  he 
wrote  to  the  editor;  and  should 
the  World  be  mulcted  in  damages 
i?.  the  further  sum  of  $5,000  by 
way  of  punishment  for  its  malice, 
oppression  and  fraud  toward  and 
of  the  plaintiff? 

Says  There’s  A  Contract 

A  district  court  judge  threw  the 
case  out  of  court,  on  defendant’s 
motion.  But  Judge  Baker  Wall,  in 
his  self-prepared  appeal  brief,  in¬ 
sists  there  was  a  contract  between 
him  and  the  World,  created  by  the 
newspapers  notice  in  its  “Voice  of 
a  Free  People”  column  that  it 
would  publish  letters  that  are  short 
and  signed. 

During  the  last  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  Judge  Wall  took  pen  in  hand 
to  write  a  well-mannered  letter 
which  would  dispel  certain  allega¬ 
tions  made  by  a  pro-Republican 
letter-writer.  Judge  Wall  told  his 
friends  to  look  for  it  in  the  World, 
but  it  didn’t  appear  in  the  Voice 
column. 

His  letter  did  get  into  print, 
however,  after  he  filed  suit  against 
the  paper.  (E&P,  Nov.  1,  1952, 
page  8.) 

The  defendant  newspaper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  appeal  brief,  is 
known  as  “a  rabid  Republican 
newspaper.” 

“The  World’s  mind  and  my 
mind  met,”  he  says.  “They  ought 
to  have  flowed  along  in  harmony. 
I  have  my  say  and  you  have  yours, 
but  let  the  voters  decide  between 
our  parties  and  philosophies.  But 
no,  there  was  a  violent  collision  of 
our  minds.  There  was  a  wreck. 
Since  my  mind  was  a  wheelbarrow 
arguing  with  a  Diesel  truck,  I  lost 
— for  the  time  being.” 

On  the  question  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  Judge  Wall  agrees  there 
is  freedom  and  if  he  has  anything 
to  do  with  it,  there  always  shall  be. 

“But,”  he  pleads,  “has  any  court 
ever  held  that  the  press  can  em¬ 
bezzle  the  people’s  faith,  confi¬ 
dence,  trust,  welfare  and  CASH,  as 
I  have  pled  the  World  did  in  this 
case?  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  none  has,  and  I  don’t 
think  this  one  will. 

“I  don’t  see  how  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  question  could  be  raised  be¬ 
fore  a  great  tribunal.  I  think  the 
question  is  whether  the  peddlers 
own  the  press,  which  in  turn  owns 


public  opinion,  and  which  in  turn 
owns  the  government.  The  people 
were  never  faced  with  this  question 
before  the  1952  elections.  What  an 
opportunity  this  court  has  to  ren¬ 
der  valiant  and  pioneer  service  to 
America!” 

Under  the  law  of  contract.  Judge 
Wall  argues,  his  consideration  was 
to  see  his  letter  in  print,  to  have 
his  say  and  to  exercise  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  political  campaign. 
.Another  part  of  his  consideration, 
as  he  sees  it.  was  the  privilege  of 
setting  “my  W’orld”  right  when  he 
thought  it  had  inadvertently  wan¬ 
dered  from  the  high  road  of  ethics 
in  newspaperdom. 

It  is  his  further  contention  that 
the  newspaper  enjoys  a  postal  sub¬ 
sidy — “the  most  important  phase 
of  all!”  The  World,  he  contends, 
“embezzled  this  subsidy;  it  took  my 
money  along  with  that  of  other 
taxpayers  and  converted  it  to  its 
own  use  and  benefit.” 

The  Judge-plaintiff  admits  he  is 
a  Democrat  and  that  he  has  made 
many  “rather  perfervid  speeches,” 
but  he  hopes  no  Democrat  will 
deign  to  apply  to  any  Republican 
President  the  vile  epithets  that 
rabid  Republican  papers  and  ora¬ 
tors  have  applied  to  “our  revered 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.” 

He  was  wounded  deeply,  the 
petitioner  says,  when  friends  ribbed 
him  because  for  23  days  the  paper 
neglected  to  publish  his  letter 
praising  Adlai  Stevenson. 

“My  letter,”  the  court  learns, 
“went  the  way  of  overused  Kleenex 
— to  the  garbage  can  in  the  rest 
room.  .  .  .  My  friends  said  I  didn’t 
rate  above  the  rest  room  sewer  at 
‘my  World.’  ...  To  be  kicked  in 
one’s  spiritual  teeth  is  as  bad  as 
being  kicked  in  one’s  physical 
pants.  I’m  now  ashamed  that  I 
didn't  ask  for  $50,000  on  this  score. 
But  just  then  I  was  thinking  of 
principle  only.” 

Before  writing  his  brief — and  he 
didn’t  use  his  official  stenographer 
to  do  it — Judge  Wall  says  he  read 
the  case  of  John  Peter  Zenger  and 
he  exulted  at  the  printer’s  ac¬ 
quittal. 

“Now,  however,”  he  says,  “we 
need  freedom  FROM  the  press. 
For  four  years  it  has  been  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  wrack,  Jenner's  ducking 
pool,  McCarran’s  guillotine  for 
far-sighted  patriots  like  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  Marshall,  yes.  and  Owen 
lattimore,  too.  ...  I  concede  it 
ought  to  be  permitted  the  height 
of  freedom,  but  before  it  uses  a 
U.  S.  subsidy  it  ought  to  qualify 
before  a  board  similar  to  FCC. 
It  ought  to  be  allowed  carte 
blanche  to  argue  a  lie,  if  it  wants 
to,  but  it  ought  to  pay  its  own 
way — ^just  as  I  have  to.” 


'Top  12'  Score  Idea 
Praised  by  Bowlers 

Du  Bois,  Pa. — When  three  new 
bowling  emporia  opened,  giving 
this  town  of  12,000  20  lanes. 

Sports  Editor  Marv  Bloom  of  the 
Courier  -  Express  found  himself 
swamped  with  bowling  scores.  He 
had  a  major  problem:  how  to 
keep  all  players  happy,  yet  elimi¬ 
nate  about  three-fourths  of  the 
type  composition. 

He  called  all  league  represen¬ 
tatives  into  his  office  and  told 
them: 

“I  have  a  new  form  to  be  used 
in  reporting  your  scores. 

“Give  me  the  team  scores,  the 
leading  12  bowlers,  the  team 
standings.  The  so-called  shoe¬ 
makers  don’t  want  their  poor 
scores  made  public  anyhow.  And 
every  bowler  in  your  league  will 
want  to  shoot  for  the  Top- 12  as 
often  as  possible.” 

Within  two  weeks  he  received 
plaudits  from  half  the  town’s 
bowlers. 


McKnight  Given! 
Press  Attache 
Job  in  Embassy 


By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome — ^The  State  Department  I 
information  services  in  Italy  nl 


being  considerably  curtailed, 
far  as  personnel  is  concerned, 
line  with  this  policy,  Lloyd 
Free,  Embassy  Counselor  for 
lie  Affairs,  has  announced 
John  P.  McKnight  has  relie 
Ralph  Beck  as  Embassy  Press 
tache. 

Mr.  McKnight  was  an  Assocr 
ated  Press  correspondent  here  be¬ 
fore  he  joined  the  Mutual  St 
curity  Agency  two  years  ago.  ft 
will  handle  the  press  post  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  other  duties  as  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  Combined 
USIS-MSA  Information  Services. 

Mr.  Beck  has  served  as  pral 
attache  under  Ambassadors  James  | 
C.  Dunn  and  Ellsworth  Bunker. 
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F.  H.  Just's  Will 
Leaves  $110,000 

Chicago — ^The  will  of  Frank  H. 
Just,  81,  Waukegan  (111.)  News- 
Sun  editor  and  publisher,  lists  per¬ 
sonal  assets  of  $100,000  and  real 
estate  valued  at  $10,000.  Mr. 
Just,  who  was  also  the  owner  of 
Waukegan  radio  station  WKRS, 
died  May  10. 

The  will  bequeathed  $3,500  each 
to  five  grandchildren.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  remainder  of  the  estate 
will  be  held  in  trust  for  Mr.  Just’s 
widow,  Mary  Evelyn,  with  the 
stipulation  that  she  may  draw  on 
interest  or  principal  and  make  any 
disposition  she  wishes  in  her  will. 
The  other  half  of  the  remainder 
will  be  held  in  trust  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  interest  will  go  to  Mrs. 
Just.  At  her  death,  the  principal  is 
to  be  divided  equally  among  two 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  two  sons  and  daughter 
named  as  trustees  are  F.  Ward  Just, 
general  manager  of  the  News-Sun; 
William  L.  Just,  vicepresident,  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Anderson,  Liberty- 
ville.  Ill. 


Walter  Lippmann  has  arrived  in 
Rome  for  his  first  visit  to  Italy  in| 
two  years.  He  will  be  in  Europe 
for  several  weeks  visiting,  besiis 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
France.  .  .  .  Bill  Dowdell’s  Romt 
American  News,  a  weekly,  cel^ 
brated  its  first  birthday  last  mostb. 
.  .  .  Edmund  Stevens  of  the  Chrit 
tian  Science  Monitor  is  back  in 
Rome  after  a  long  stay  in  G«- 
many. 
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Italian  sports  writers  are  angry 
with  the  way  the  Communist 
Czech  Government  treated  them  ] 
while  covering  the  recent  Italy- 
Czechoslovakia  games  at  Prague.  I 
Reporters  were  given  visas  which  | 
were  good  for  only  24  hours 
they  had  to  leave  the  country  im- 1 
mediately  after  the  games, 
depriving  them  of  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  look  around  and  see  whit 
the  reds  were  doing  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  A  team  of  Russian  wrestlas 
was  allowed  to  roam  at  wiB 
throughout  Italy. 


Coronation  Team 
For  Southam  Papers 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Peter  Inglis, 
editorial  writer  on  the  Hamilton 
Spectator,  will  form  part  of  the 
team  of  special  correspondents  to 
cover  the  Coronation  for  all 
Southam  newspapers.  He  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  Jack 
Stepler  of  the  London  Bureau. 

Other  special  writers  will  be 
Miss  Rebecca  West,  British  feature 
writer,  and  Bruce  Hutchinson  of 
Victoria,  B.C.,  who  has  been  tour¬ 
ing  England.  Paul  Gallico,  noted 
American  writer,  is  another  to 
supply  the  Southam  group  with 
features. 


A  curious  aspect  of  the  hot 
election  campaign  is  the  utter  lad 
of  newspaper  advertising.  Radio, 
too,  is  being  ignored  by  the  po¬ 
litical  parties  which  are  spending 
their  millions  of  lire  on  billboards 
and  wall  posters.  .  .  .  Bigges* 
money-spender  so  far  is  the  Italian 
Communist  Party.  .  .  .  The  Italian 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
has  ordered  members  to  stop 
ing  away  automobiles  and  mink 
coats  as  circulation  lures,  claio- 
ing  it  is  undignified. 
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Visiting  in  Europe 

Joe  Botsford,  of  the  Rhinelandtt 
(Wis.)  Daily  News  staff,  left  Ne* 
York  City  by  air  for  a  three  weeks 
visit  to  Europe. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  23,  1953 


The  idea  of  having  an  association  of  foreign  correspondents 
was  conceived  by  George  Creel  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1917 
when  he  was  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Information. 

The  bureau  was  busy  then  collecting  and  distributing  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  activities  of  our  country  in  wartime, 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  press  representatives  of  the  allied  coun¬ 
tries  could  assist  the  bureau  in  its  work. 


.“Vccordingly,  the  association  was  ‘war  baby’  of  which  Creel  was  the 
formed  in  New  York  City  on  Feb.  common-law  father  and  the  late 
16,  1918.  Less  than  12  attended  President  Wilson,  by  virtue  of  his 


fin  Gcnnany  reporting  for  various 
i  Dutch  papers,  and  because  he  was 
tckan  shaven,  he  says,  he  was 
tlxHight  to  be  a  British  spy.  He 
•immediately  grew  the  beard. 
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The  Foreign  Press  Association 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


Its  History  and  Some  of  the  Members 


By  James  L  Ceilings 


Arnold  Vas  Dias 
Nieuwe  Rotterdamse  Courant 

★  ★  ★ 

eniai  Mr.  Vas  Dias,  FPA  presi- 
nt,  at  63,  has  been  a  news- 
perman  for  more  than  40  years, 
e  covered  the  two  World  Wars 
since  1946  has  represented  his 
per  as  both  L.S.  and  U.N.  cor- 
pondent.  In  1951  the  University 
..  Missouri  gave  him  an  award 
for  dbtinguished  service  to  journ¬ 
alism.  The  year  before,  Queen 
Jnliana  appointed  him  an  officer 
in  the  Order  of  Orange-Nassau. 
The  beard  was  grown  in  self  de- 
ftose:  In  World  W'ar  I.  hp  W9« 


not,  former  news  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  presiding. 

The  agency  was  christened  the 
Association  of  Foreign  Press  Cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  U.  S.  and  it 
was  enlisted  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  No  Germans  or  their 
allies  were  eligible. 

Warren  Mason  of  the  London 
Daily  Express  wrote  the  rules  at 
this  time;  they  remained  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  until  1940.  In 
1944,  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  were  completely  revised  and 
radio  journalists  were  admitted. 

“It  may  be  said,”  an  FPA  of¬ 
ficer  has  written,  “that  in  its  be- 
einnine  the  association  was  a 


UlllCC,  IIIV  &  IVU  ikttA 

old,  who  represented  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  information,  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  our  obstetric  surgeon, 
and  the  old  guard — a  round  dozen 
of  allied  press  correspondents — 
were  the  wet  nurses.” 

Baby  couldn’t  help  but  thrive  in 
such  company.  Today,  as  a  young 
man,  it  is  well  and  strong.  The 
FPA  now  has  240  members  from 
38  countries — 150  active  members 
and  90  associates.  The  claim  is 
that  it  is  “free  from  all  national 
or  political  bias.”  Offices  are  in 
the  Associated  Press  Building,  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 


Mieezyslaw  Wionczek 
Polish  Press  Agency 

★  ★  ★ 

Mike  is  chief  of  the  New  York 
bureau  of  the  Polish  Press  Agency 
and  secretary -general  of  the  FPA. 
He  is  also  a  charter  member  of 
the  U.N.  Correspondents  .Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  bom  and  educated 
in  Warsaw  (M.  .A.  from  Warsaw 
University).  A  newsman  for  15 
years,  Mike  came  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1946.  Previously,  he  had  been  a 
foreign  correspondent  in  western 
Europe  and  covered  the  Nuern¬ 
berg  trials  in  1945.  He  also  was 
assigned  to  all  but  two  general  as¬ 
sembly  sessions  of  the  U.N.  in 
Paris.  He  has  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  four  languages  and  his 
hobby  is  collecting  records. 


Anne  Weill 

France-Presse  News  Agency 

★  ★  ★ 

Levon  Keshishian  'yh'/f  well-educated  Miss 

Middle  Eastern  newspapers  Meill  (M.A.s  from  the  ^rbonne 
...  m  philosophy  and  classical  and 

,  *  modem  languages)  was  concluding 

Ubanon,  Syria,  Iraq,  Jordan,  her  studies.  World  War  II  broke 
Africa — this  corres-  out.  For  a  short  time,  she  taught 
l^«nt  covers  for  newspapers  in  school  in  the  French  provinces, 
*U  these  places.  He  was  bora  in  then,  in  September,  1940,  returned 
^PPO)  Syria,  and  moved  to  Pal-  to  German-occupied  Paris,  only 
wnne  when  he  was  six-months  old.  to  be  smuggled  out  to  the  unoccu- 
^  studied  at  St.  George’s  College,  pied  zone  in  March,  1941.  The 
be  says,  “I  took  my  journal-  following  January,  .Miss  Weill  left 
w  course  with  Pitman  (of  Lon-  for  this  country,  by  way  of  Africa, 
wn)  and  bmshed  up  at  Colum-  She  worked  for  the  OW'I  from 
Palestine,  Mr.  Keshishian  1942  until  1945,  sending  news  to 
Worked  for  United  Press  as  well  as  Free  French  territories,  the  French 

*  number  of  local  newspapers  as  underground  and  France  itself 

*  Mws  editor.  Strictly  personal:  after  the  liberation  of  Paris.  In 
ffts  married  to  an  American  citi-  April,  1945,  Miss  Weill  was  hired 
*n  (first  child  expected  soon);  by  France-Presse,  and  the  next 


ui  seven  languages. 


year  she  was  assigned  to  the  U.N. 


Krishnamachari  Balaraman 
The  Hindu 

★  ★  ★ 

Kris,  as  he’s  called  around  the 
U.N.,  is  chief  correspondent  for  a 
newspaper  that  is  published  in 
English  at  Madras,  India,  where 
the  head  office  is.  Except  for  two 
years  as  a  public  relations  officer 
in  the  Indian  army  during  World 
War  II,  his  whole  career  has  been 
spent  with  the  Hindu.  Over  a  20- 
year  period,  he  has  been  reporter, 
copyreader,  sportswriter,  movie 
critic,  news  editor  and  assistant 
editor.  The  slender  Indian  came  to 
this  country  in  1948  to  take  charge 
of  his  paper’s  New  York  bureau, 
and  for  the  last  five  years  has 
covered  every  kind  of  news  event 
here,  besides  handling  U.N.  stories. 
W  hen  asked  if  he  had  won  any 
journalistic  prizes,  Kris  replied, 
“We  don’t  have  this  award  system 
in  India.” 


Peter  Stursberg 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp. 

★  ★  ★ 

After  McGill  University  in  .Moo- 
treal,  .Mr.  Stursberg,  39  years  old, 
worked  for  five  years  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Victoria  Daily  Times,  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.  In  1938 
he  won  the  Empire  Press  Union 
Exchange  scholarship  and  went  to 
I>ondon  for  assignments  on  the 
Daily  Herald  for  nine  months. 
Upon  return,  the  CBC  newsman 
was  employed  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince.  He  followed  this,  from  1940- 
1942,  with  a  stint  as  news  editor 
in  the  CBC  newsroom  in  Van¬ 
couver,  leaving  to  become  a  war 
correspondent.  He  had  a  wide 
range  of  coverage  from  Italy  to 
Holland. 


2  Pennsylvania 
Publishers  Get 
Special  Scrolls 

State  College,  Pa. — L. 
Stackhouse  of  the  Easton  Express 
and  E.  S.  Hassler  of  Allied  News¬ 
papers,  a  group  of  weeklies,  have 
been  cited  by  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  of  Pennsylvania  for  “long 
and  distinguished  service  to  the 
profession  of  journalism.” 

Franklin  Banner,  head  of  Penn 
State  College  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  presented  hand-lettered 
scrolls  to  the  two  publishers  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  annual 
Pennsylvania  Press  Conference 
here  May  16. 

The  Press  Conference  is  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
and  the  Penn  State  journalism  de¬ 
partment. 


Architect’s  sketch  of  the  new  $4,000,000  home  for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

pers  at  Grove  City,  Mercer,  Sandy  he  said,  “we  ought  to  clean  them 
Lake  and  Slippery  Rock,  all  pub-  out  ourselves  and  the  time  is 
lished  in  a  modern  central  plant  now.” 
at  Grove  City. 

In  a  panel  discussion  on  “The 
Newspaper  in  the  TV  Era,” 

George  D.  Stuart  of  the  Tarentum 
Valley  Daily  News  said  newspa¬ 
pers  can  challenge  television  on 
its  home  grounds  by  using  more 
local  pictures — pictures  which  ap¬ 
pear  rarely  or  ever  on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Stuart  also  advised:  Tighter 
writing,  better  writing  (sparkle  in 
stories  and  zip  in  headlines),  more 
eye  appeal  in  makeup,  more  in¬ 
terpretative  news,  stronger  appeal 
to  women  readers,  features  in  jack  H, 
fixed  positions,  and  earlier  delivery 
of  papers — on  the  doorstep  before 
5  p.m. 

Frank  Tremaine,  United  Press 
Newspictures,  found  fault  with 
editors  who  don’t  keep  abreast  of 
photography  and  still  insist  on  the 
old,  conventional  type  of  picture  p„gi^ 

“despite  our  efforts  to  train  cam- 
eramen  to  look  for  eye-arresting, 
story-telling  pictures.”  1'*’.^''' 

Prof.  Banner  praised  Mr.  Stack-  Newspapers  must  do  more 
house,  president  and  general  man-  print  pictures,  he  said, 

ager  of  the  Easton  Express,  for  Jhey  must  print  pictures  which  Spot 
“his  national  recognition  in  the  ?J^ow  soniething  actually  happen- 
field  of  newspaper  mechanical  re-  '"8’  simply  record  a  group  of 
search,  for  his  outstanding  service  who  happened  to  appear 

to  state  and  national  press  associ-  event.  Newspictures  should 

ations,  and  for  his  leadership  in  ^  ^  story  themselves,  not  merely 
the  development  of  one  of  Penn-  “luslrate  a  news  story.’ 
sSylvania’s  representative  newspa-  Describing  the  functions  of  the 

pers.”  New  Jersey  Committee  on  Public  «  —  n 

In  his  presentation  to  Mr.  Hass-  Information,  Hugh  N.  Boyd  of  the  S.  F.  Reportor  BuyS 
ler.  Prof.  Banner  pointed  to  the  New  Brunswick  Home  News  told  Califomici  Dailv 

recipient’s  “deep  interest  in  edu-  of  access-to-news  liaison  being  ef-  «  F  TTa. 

cation,  his  many  community  serv-  fected  with  state  officials,  from  .  ^ 

ices,  and  his  suLss  in  building  a  the  Governor  down.  Editors 

chain  of  weekly  newspapers  which  throughout  the  state  are  compiling  winnwr  rralif  t  fnnmnl  this 
are  utterly  devoterl  to  .he  cause  allegerl  attempts  at  suppressioS  Gta„  Coumy  dSy 

of  the  people  they  serve.”  and  each  of  these  wij^h  merit  will  Ed  Sehorm  Jr.,  and  the 

Mr.  Stackhouse  started  out  as  ^  I"  ^  family  of  the  late  Jay  Sehorn. 

a  carrier  boy  in  his  native  Bucks  ^r.  Davis  joined  the  Chronicle 

County.  He  became  business  last  September  after  serving  as 

manager  of  the  Easton  Express  in  issuing  an  automobile  associate  editor  of  the  Santa  Rosa 

1917.  IT  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat.  Previ- 

He  has  been  secretary  and  di-  "TkaaH  f  d  ously  he  had  been  a  reporter  for 

rector  of  the  American  Newspa-  worked  out  with  the  State  Police,  the  T/icson  ( Ariz. )  5mr,  the  Seattle 

per  Publishers  Association,  pres-  and  chief  editorial  writer, 

ident  of  the  PNPA,  and  president  government  offices  at  Harrisburg  jacoma  (Wash.)  Times. 

of  the  Associated  Press  of  Penn-  digging  and  doorbell-  transaction,  handled  by  A. 

sylvania.  ringing,  it  was  emphasized  m  a  Stypes  &  Co.  here,  ended  the 

Mr.  Hassler  also  got  an  early  O"  lo  news.  Dan-  journal’s  55  years  of  ownership  by 

start  as  helper  in  a  Grove  City  running  pipelines  into  Sehorn  family 

print  shop,  qualified  for  his  degree  ^  P^^'^V  caucus  were  recognized.  ^ 

at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  managing  «  ,  u  i  tv 

and  returned  to  his  home  district  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  StOKGS  BqcK  Qt  Jok 
to  manage  the  Grove  City  Herald  Times,  declared  “there  is  plain  Washington — ^Thomas  L. 

and  serve  as  an  instructor  of  jour-  evidence  that  newspapers  are  next  Stokes,  United  Feature  Syndicate  rais^  for  the  Memorial 
nalism  at  Grove  City  College.  in  line”  to  be  victims  of  investiga-  political  writer,  has  returned  to  Center  which  the  Overseas  PK* 
His  newspaper  chain  now  em-  tive  witch-hunts.  “If  there  are  his  desk  after  two  weeks’  hospital-  Club  of  America  is  establishinf  ^ 
braces  weekly  and  semi-weekly  pa-  pinkos  in  the  newspaper  business,”  ization  for  a  stomach  ailment.  35  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  ® 


Houston  Post  H 
Plant  to  Cost  w 
$4mooo  H 

lujicf  iriiciiiscfiicr  wi/.,,,.,,.,  Houston  —  The  Houston 

president;  Jerome  Weinstein,  State  announced  plans  this  week  fctS^ 
College  Centre  Daily  Times,  as  erection  of  a  new  $4,000,000  jlBW 


vicepresident,  and  G.  A.  Harsh-  Former  Gov.  W.  P.  Hobbj,i 
man,  Sharon  Herald,  as  secretary-  lor  and  publisher  of  the  Post,! 
treasurer.  the  new  plant  will  be  erected! 

Winners  of  first  awards  in  the  mediately  east  of  the  present h 
Better  Writing  Contest  were  an-  ing  at  Polk  and  Dowling.  It 
nounced  as  follows:  be  airconditioned  throughonl 

Editoriais-J.  E.  Holtzinser.  Ai-  The  building  will  have  two 

tooiia  Mirror;  Jerome  Weinstein  .tnd  tions.  One  section  will  be  Of 
Yeager,  Centre  C)atly  Tunes,  and  will  hoUSe  thc  i 

I>tcal  columns — 'John  J.  MeSweeney,  . 

ll'ilkcs-Barre  Times-Lcadcr-Nen’s;  Rich-  nCSS,  advertising.  Circulation 
arcl  A.  Swank,  Duncantion  Record.  editorial  offices.  The  seCOnd 

Government  news— Kenneth  F.  Sech-  ^ack.  Section  will  be  three  St 
ler,  .illcntoji’n  Chrontclc;  Ulair  Al.  .  ’  / 

Bice.  Morrisons  Cove  Herald.  high  and  Will  hOUSe  all  Ot 

Court  coverage— J.  Harold  Brislin,  mechanical  facilities. 
.<icra„ton  Tir^s;  Joseph  Oravec,  New  j^e  building  will  have  win 

Keii.tiiif/ton  Dispatch.  ,  ®  j  a  i 

Human  Intere.st — Penny  Ritts,  Butler  Only  On  the  second  tlOOr  : 
Mctliccnt  Hazzard,  IPashingtoii 
Obscrs'cr. 

Women’s  activities — ^John  F.  Me- 
Joimstown  Tribune  -  Democrat ; 

Paddy  Beahan,  Sayre  Times. 

Sjxjrts — iRohert  Jackson,  Nctv  Castle 
Joseph  J.  McMahon,  Glenside 

.Veter. 

news — Thomas  H.  Russell, 

.tohnstorvn  Tribune  •  Democrat;  Martha 
Zcigler,  Lock  Haven  Express. 

, Public!  service  cnjsade— i.Xrthur  T. 

Moore,  Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Tele^aph; 

''  je  Waylonis,  DuBois  Courier-Ex¬ 
press. 

Pictures — Richard  K.  Reinhold,  Lan¬ 
caster  Intelligencer  Journal;  Harry  B. 

Walton,  Jr.,  Glenside  News. 


Stackhouse 


Hassler 


reel  room,  where  rolls  of  nti 
print  are  put  on  the  presses.?; 
room  will  be  on  the  ground  to 
putting  the  rolls  on  the  same  to 
where  the  paper  is  stored  and » 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  rain 
the  paper  from  basement  storaj 
The  presses  will  be  operated  H 
the  second  floor  level. 


Ft.  Lauderdale  Gets 
New  Sunday  Edition 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.— H 
Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  Newt  0 
Sentinel  will  move  into  the  Sa 
day  field  June  7,  according  to  1 
W.  Dickey,  president  of  the  Go 
Publishing  Co.  The  News 
Sentinel  published  a  Sunday  ed 
tion  from  1939  to  1942,  but  ss; 
pended 


.  operations  when  laf 

with  a  newsprint  shortage  duri? 
World  War  11. 

The  new  Sunday  edition  * 
feature  an  eight-page  section » 
King  Features,  NEA,  United 
Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate  W' 
ics  in  addition  to  All-Florida  nuf 
azine  supplement. 

Retailing  for  10c,  the  Suni' 


News  and  Sentinel  will  be  dc^ 
ered  for  an  additional  5c  to  p 
normal  25c  weekly  subscripti* 


;edom  of  the  press  makes  news  for  editorial  cartoonists 


Editor  Since  1948 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guardian  since  its  found- 


e<Vt  AV  linked  the  arrest  of  its  editor, 

OSI  It  UJ3ilSI16r  Cedric  Belfrage,  with  Senator  Jo- 

#1^  ■  J'  McCarthy’s  “proposed  witch 

ays  uavia  hunt  in  the  press.” 

_  J  Mr.  Belfrage,  a  49-year-old 

IOI10Q  vTOIIUIII  Briton  who  has  been  in  the  United 

^mes  (David)  Wechsler  has  States  at  variovK  times  since  1926 

to  stone  Senator  Joseph  continuously  smce  1945,  was 

olitah)  McCarthy;  his  fearless  Ellis  Island  on  a  de^rta- 

j  of  the  beast  has  been  “o"  warrant  charging  he  had  en- 
essful;  his  rapier  wit  has  m  Communist  Party  activ- 

d  the  dragon’s  scales.  'jV-  followed  by  a  few 

TTius  spoke  Dorothy  Schiff,  pub-  days  his  refusal  to  answer  qyes- 
'.er  of  the  New  York  Post,  in  f'O"*  about  communist  affiliations 
column  this  week  summing  up  Congressional  corn- 

affair  Wechsler-McCarthy.  mittees. 

Feud  Is  Fired  Editor  Since  1948 

While  the  Post  editor  himself  .  editor  of  the  Na- 

the  feud  in  the  limelight  by  Guardian  since  its  found- 

''lic  addresses,  special  articles  1”  Barnes  Aronson  ex- 

d  participation  in  television  pan-  ^cutive  editor,  and  John  T  Mc- 

members  of  the  special  com-  ^anus  general  manager,  charged 

ttee  of  the  American  Society  of  Amendment  will 

«paper  Edtiors  were  busy  pe-  ^  mockery  if  the  attacks  on 

'Ing  the  transcript  of  the  recent  ‘;op^sition  press’  aren’t  head- 

amination  of  Mr.  Wechsler  by  ®d  off.  Mr.  McManus  is  a  former 
Hdior  McCarthy  ^°rk  City  Newspaper  Guild 

Eventually,  it  was  expected,  the  Presid^t.  He  was  ousted  from 
amittee  named  by  ASNE  Pres-  leftwing  group 

nt  Basil  Walters  would  make  '■o“*®d  from  the  group  several 
Mnouncement  concerning  the 

i'uiis  of  its  deliberations.  The  Under  a  ruling  by  Supreme 
airman.  J.  R.  Wiggins  of  the  Court  Justice  Douglas,  a  Russian- 
vhingion  (D.  C.)  Post,  said  he  born  newspaperman,  Nat  Vanish, 
afn’t  determined  the  exact  pro-  former  head  of  the  People’s 
Mure  as  yet.  He  had  sent  copies  World,  obtained  freedom  from  jail 
‘  the  voluminous  transcript  to  in  California  on  a  $5,000  bond, 
f  other  editors  who  serve  on  his  When  his  deportation  order  be- 
tmmittee.  Their  assignment  is  came  final,  immigration  officials 
^ weigh  the  evidence  to  see  if  the  imposed  conditions  on  his  bond, 
tnatorial  investigation  infringed  He  was  to  give  up  his  job  on  the 
fvn  freedom  of  the  press.  Communist  newspaper  and  cease 

1^,  associating  with  Communists, 

fetor's  Deportation  Justice  Douglas  ruled  the  con- 

Is  Protested  ditions  were  too  strict,  in  that 

they  could  prohibit  family  activ- 
^wtemeivts  made  by  executives  ity,  and  allowed  him  liberty  pend- 
Guardian,  a  left-  ing  the  outcome  of  an  appeal  to 
4  periodical  in  New  York,  the  circuit  court. 
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un  freedom  of  the  press. 

Jilor's  Deportation 
^  Is  Protested 


Washington  State 
Press  Club  Awards 

Seattle — ^The  Washington  State 
Press  Club  turned  the  spotlight  on 
many  of  its  own  members  May  14 
and  presented  awards  for  distin¬ 
guished  writing  and  reporting  to  36 
newspapermen. 

Russ  Holt,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  won  top  recognition  for 
public  service  for  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  school  construction  prob¬ 
lems.  Harold  Osborne,  Seattle 
Times,  was  given  an  award  for  his 
articles  on  medicine  and  state  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Ed  Guthman,  Times,  won  first 
prize  for  editorials,  and  Emmett 
Watson,  P-I,  took  top  award  in  the 
metropolitan  sports  writing  di¬ 
vision. 

Special  Award 

A  special  award  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  development  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  was  presented  to 
Berne  Jacobsen,  P-I  city  editor. 
Special  scrolls  for  “distinguished 
service  to  journalism”  were  given 
to  Ross  Cunningham,  Times,  and 
Lew  Salvidge  of  Olympia,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Allied  Dailies 
of  Washington. 

Other  first-place  winners; 

Metropolitan  Reporting  —  Fea¬ 
tures,  Robert  Heilman.  Seattle 
Times. 

Non-metropolitan  Reporting  — 
Stan  Patty,  Longview  Daily  News; 
features — Adele  Ferguson,  Bremer¬ 
ton  Sun;  editorials — Julius  Gius, 
Bremerton  Sun. 

Weekly  Reporting — Bruce  Wil¬ 
son,  Ritzville  Journal-Times;  fea¬ 
tures — ^H.  J.  Glover,  Enumclaw 
Courier  Herald;  editorials —  Pres¬ 
ley  R.  Watts.  Okanogan  Indepen¬ 
dent. 


New  Fashion  Editor 
On  Miami  Herald 

Miami,  Fla. — ^Two  staff  ap¬ 
pointments  were  announced  this 
week  by  the  Miami  Herald. 

Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  former  New 
York  and  Chicago  newspaper 
woman,  was  named  fashion  and 
beauty  editor.  She  succeeds  Paula 
Clark,  who  left  the  Herald  to  enter 
public  relations. 

Arthur  Robinson,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Daily  News,  was  appointed  city 
editor  of  the  new  Broward  county 
Sunday  section,  the  Broward 
Herald. 

Mrs.  Miller,  the  former  Mary 
Bennett,  wrote  Sunday  features  and 
was  later  assistant  women’s  editor 
of  the  old  New  York  World- 
Later  she  covered  fashions  for 
the  World-Telegram  and  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Telegram 
and  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  before  joining  the 
Miami  Daily  News  staff.  He  joined 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  paper  in  1950. 
■ 

Coniidence  Upheld 

Birmingham,  Ala. — A  Federal 
judge  recognized  the  Alabama 
confidence  statute  here  this  week 
and  upheld  the  refusal  of  Hugh 
Sparrow,  Birmingham  News  re¬ 
porter,  to  answer  questions  in  a 
libel  suit  concerning  the  source 
of  information  which  he  had  pro¬ 
vided  to  a  magazine  writer. 

■ 

Detroit  Style 

Detroit — ^The  Detroit  News 
has  published  a  new  loose-leaf 
style  book  which  was  compiled 
by  Albert  L.  Abbott  and  other 
members  of  the  staff. 


LANNING  TOMORROW'S  MENU 

Fitipatrick,  St.  Louis  (Mol  Post-Dispatch 


TOWARD  'FREEDOM'S  HOLY  LIGHT' 

Seibel.  Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch 


IMITATING  THE  OLD  MASTERS 

Arlt,  .Vai'  York  Herald  Tribune 


W.  M.  Baskervill 
Long  a  Hears! 
Executive,  Dies 


Baltimore  —  William  Malone 
Baskervill,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Baltimore  NcM’s-Post  and 
Sunday  American  since  1947  and 
managing  editor  of  the  two  Hearst 
newspapers  here  for  21  years  pre¬ 
viously.  died  Monday  night  (May 
18)  at  the  age  of  65.  He  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  ailment  while  in  Flor¬ 
ida  several  months  ago. 

Mr.  Baskervill,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  late  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  Sr.,  was  active  in 
journalism  for  46  years  and  held 
many  important  posts  on  various 
newspapers  and  on  two  major  press 
associations. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  trustee  of  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  estate,  an  executor 
of  his  will,  a  director  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications,  and  a 
member  of  the  group  of  seven  vet¬ 
eran  employes  of  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  named  as  an  editorial 
committee  to  guide  the  publishing 
firm’s  policies  following  Mr. 
Hearst’s  death. 

For  many  years  his  advice  and 
counsel  in  the  management  of  the 
vast  Hearst  empire  was  sought  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hearst. 

Mr.  Baskervill  was  a  member 
of  a  Southern  family  prominent 
for  nearly  a  century  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field. 

He  began  his  journalistic  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  reporter  on  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  in  1907,  at  the 
age  of  19. 

During  his  novitiate  he  worked 
for  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser.  In  1909  he  broke  into  big- 
time  journalism  in  New  York  as 
a  shipping  news  reporter  for  the 
old  New  York  Journal. 

His  abilities  were  recognized 
quickly  and  he  covered  many  out¬ 
standing  news  stories,  such  as  the 
Titanic  disaster  and  the  Harry  K. 
Thaw  trial  for  the  slaying  of 
Stanford  White. 

From  New  York  he  went  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

A  year  later  he  became  news 
editor  of  the  Southern  division  of 
the  Associated  Press,  remaining  in 
that  post  until  1914. 

He  joined  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1919  when  he  went  to  New 
York  to  become  general  news  man¬ 
ager  for  International  News  Serv- 


Year- Around 
Promotion  of 
Press  Urged 


Pearson  to  Appeal! 
$50m  Verdict 


r 


Washington — After  a  trial 
lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  1 
eral  court  jury  returned  *  “■A" 
verdict  of  $50,000 


m 


of  Nomut 
assistant  .V 


caster,  in  favor 
Littel,  a  former 
ney  General. 

The  alleged  libel  was  in  i 
umn  published  April  10,  1949d 
repeated  May  21,  1950  in  abq 
cast.  The  jury  deliberated 
three  days.  The  defense 
truth. 

Mr.  Pearson  said  he  would 
peal  the  judgment.  He  said 
had  never  before  lost  a  libel 
and  has  never  settled  one  oi 
court. 


W'.  M.  Baskervill 


He  took  a  major  part  in  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  group  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Baltimore  Post  in  1934,  and 
continued  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  News-Post. 

During  the  middle  1930’s  he 
acted  as  supervising  editor  of  a 
group  of  Hearst  newspapers. 

In  1947,  following  the  death  of 
the  then  publisher  of  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  the  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can,  C.  Dorsey  Warfield,  he  was 
named  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
two  newspapers. 


ognized  school  of  printing  to 
courage  young  printers.  A 
of  telephone  directory  ad. 
ing  also  was  authorized. 

Commendation  on  his 
tive  activities  was  voted  G: 
Manager  John  B.  Long. 


Mr.  Hearst  transferred  him  in 
1921  to  the  post  of  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal. 

In  1922  Mr.  Baskervill  was 
sent  to  the  South  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian- 
American. 

He  remained  in  Atlanta  for  four 
years.  In  1926  he  came  to  Balti¬ 
more  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  News. 


Spendlove  Re-elected 
By  New  England  Group 

Boston — .\11  officers  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  re-elected  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  this  week. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  retiring  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hartford  Times,  spoke 
briefly  at  a  luncheon  meeting.  He 
urged  newspapers  to  be  “forward 
looking”  in  their  business  attitudes. 
He  said  advertising  rates  on  most 
newspapers  need  to  be  boosted,  but 
that  no  single  paper  can  do  so. 

Officers  are:  President,  Albert 
Spendlove,  Nashua  Telegraph; 
vicepresident,  David  R.  Daniel, 
Hartford  Times;  secretary,  Stanley 
T.  Black,  Pawtucket  Times;  and 
treasurer,  Charles  L.  Fuller,  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise. 

Directors:  Frank  L.  Ames, 
Bangor  News;  Henry  J.  Conland, 
Hartford  Courant;  James  B.  Stick- 
ley,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin; 
Alexander  C.  Walker,  Barre  Times; 
Edward  J.  Gallagher,  Laconia 
Citizen;  Irving  E.  Rogers,  Law¬ 
rence  Eagle-Trihune;  and  H.  Ir¬ 
ving  Jenks,  Greenfield  Recorder- 
Gazette. 


Yosemite  National  Park, 

Calif.  —  Plans  for  year -around 

newspaper  promotion  by  the  Cali-  $1  punitive  damages 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  Drew  Pearson,  columnist -b 
sociation  were  authorized  at  joint 
sessions  here  of  the  CNPA’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  and  advisory 
board. 

Development  of  continuous  in¬ 
paper  promotion  in  every  com¬ 
munity  was  left  to  a  committee 
following  lively  discussions. 

This  was  but  one  phase  of  the 
.sessions  here  May  15-16.  In  a 
series  of  reports,  the  CNPA  was 
warned  a  growing  shortage  of 
printers  could  be  expected  and 
advised  that  on  the  newsprint 
front  there  is  now  “some  evi¬ 
dence”  that  the  price  structure 
might  be  weakening. 

The  promotion  proposal  was 
introduced  by  William  G.  Werner, 

Alameda  Times-Star. 

Local  News  Stress 
Fear  that  a  group  of  “television 
morons”  is  developing  “because 
some  people  are  boasting  they  Tony  VaCCOTO  NomeC 
can  get  along  without  newspa-  To  AP  Executive  Stcdi 
pers”  was  voiced  by  Floyd  Sparks, 

Hayward  Review.  He  reported  a 
circulation  shrinkage  in  evidence 
today,  but  stressed  the  belief  that 
this  is  based  primarily  on  higher 
subscription  rates  which  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  papers  taken 
in  each  home. 

The  real  goal  of  promotion 
should  be  to  keep  alive  in  children 
the  desire  to  read  lest  this  decline 
20  years  hence,  declared  Dan  E. 

Stern,  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  A 
campaign  “selling  them  to  read 
newspapers”  also  was  advocated 
by  Russell  Quisenberry,  North 
Hollywood  Valley  Times. 

“When  newspapers  get  back  to 
local  news,  they  can  be  assured 
readership,”  said  Ben  Reddick, 

Newport  Beach  Press. 

Membership  Growth 
A  new  dues  schedule  for  mem¬ 
bers  which  will  result  in  a  larger 
annual  budget  won  approval 


Washington — Ernest  B.  (T: 
Vaccaro,  who  from  1945  to  1 
covered  the  White  House, 
been  named  executive  repr. 
ative  of  the  Associated  Press  ’ 
When  Harry  S.  Truman  cr: 
the  White  House  in  April,  lb] 
Mr.  Vaccaro  went  along  with 
— as  far  as  the  press  room, 
stayed  on  the  President’s  heels 
the  next  eight  years. 

Mr.  Vaccaro’s  new  duties 
elude  the  contacting  of  local  n 
paper,  radio  and  television  c 
bers,  and  the  supervising  of 
AP  Washington  city  wire  sci 
He  succeeds  Howard  L.  K: 
who  resigned  to  take  over 
Washington  news  film  division 
Columbia  Broadcasting  S} 
Marvin  Arrowsmith,  a  vc 
AP  Washington  reporter  who : 
ered  the  Eisenhower  campaign, 
now  on  the  White  House  beat 


Membership  applications  of  the  Union  Agont  Fioed 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  Ran- 

dolph  A.  Hearst,  publisher,  and  Assault  Charge 


Red  or  Blue? 

Bangor,  Me. — T he  Bangor 
Daih  News  scoreboard  blinks  a 
red  light  when  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
win  a  game;  a  blue  light  when  they 
lose;  and  a  gold  star  for  each 
home  run. 


of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Charles  A.  Mayer,  publisher, 
were  approved  unanimoasly. 
These  boosted  the  CNPA  circu¬ 
lation  representation  to  a  new 
record  peak  and  brought  into  the 
organization  all  but  three  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  dailies. 

J.  D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look,  said  that  no  newsprint  price 
change  is  now  indicated  and  if 


Albany,  N.  Y. — After  wci: 
testimony  taken  Feb.  4,  Police 
tice  Dobris  this  week  ruled 
Reporter  William  J.  Kenne^, 
of  the  Times-Union  had  faiW 
prove  beyond  reasonable  d- 
that  Peter  J.  Postma,  burly  Kj 
ster  union  agent,  had  assaulted' 
last  Dec.  29. 

Tri-City  Newspaper  Guild  ; 
vided  legal  aid  for  Mr.  Ketr 


anything,  the  price  structure  shows  in  pressing  his  charge  that  Po- 


some  evidence  of  weakening. 

On  the  motion  of  Grady  Setz- 
ler,  Blythe  Palo  Verde  Valley 
Times,  the  meeting  voted  a  study 
looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  scholarship  fund  for  any  rcc- 


had  mauled  him  after  he  b»d 
tended  a  meeting  where  a 
strike  was  under  discussion.  ] 
appeal  motion  by  the  lawyer, 
thur  Leahy,  was  denied  by 
Dobris. 
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money-Making  Ideas 
Shine  at  lAMA  Meet 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


WiLLUMSPORT,  Pa. — Panel  dis¬ 
cussions  designed  to  reveal  reve¬ 
nue-producing  ideas  occupied  the 
major  time  of  the  members  of 
Interstate  .Advertising  Managers’ 
Association  here  May  15-16. 

They  showed  special  interest  in 
a  talk  titled  “Confidence,  Cam¬ 
paigns  and  Coverage  in  the  Small 
Retail  Market,”  by  William  Har- 
baugh,  of  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.) 
Times,  who  won  the  Metro  Cup 
for  the  greatest  percentage  of  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  gains  among  mem¬ 
ber  papers  in  1952. 

The  cup  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Harbaugh  by  Neal  M.  Gordon  of 
Metro  Associated  Services,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Harbaugh  said  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  gains  was  the 
preparation  of  long-range  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Gettysburg  merchants 
and  the  selling  of  ideas  for  im¬ 
proving  their  business  rather  than 
merely  asking  for  additional  lin¬ 
age. 

He  cited  the  case  of  Bankert’s 
Restaurant  in  the  town  which  had 
previously  done  no  advertising. 
The  proprietor  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  offering  specials 
or  other  inducements  to  get  cus¬ 
tomers. 

But  Mr.  Harbaugh  developed  a 
display  advertising  campaign  for 
the  restaurant  which  has  been  run¬ 
ning  steadily.  He  stressed  unique 
copy  and  mats  and  a  play  on 
words  using  various  nations  as  a 
springboard  for  headlines  and  text 
which  was  designed  to  gain  accep¬ 
tance  and  confidence  in  the  res¬ 
taurant. 

Mr.  Harbaugh  said  better  copy 
can  interest  retail  merchants  in  in¬ 
creasing  their  linage  with  most 
newspapers.  He  suggested  a  fresh- 
ening-up  of  copy  and  illustrations 
all  along  the  line.  Many  small 
business  people  will  also  be  in¬ 
terested  in  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  if  you  prepare  the  right  kind 
of  campaign  for  them,  he  said. 

“The  story  of,”  he  said,  “is 
often  a  good  attention  getting 
headline  for  such  advertising. 
We  did  it  very  effectively  for  a 
roofer  in  town  who  wanted  people 
to  know  more  about  his  business.” 


to  use.  Mr.  Harbaugh  was  able 
to  get  a  campaign  through  the 
distributor  by  freshening-up  the 
copy,  headlines  and  mats. 

Three  other  cup  awards  were 
made  at  the  meeting.  The  Kim¬ 
ball  Cup  for  the  best  local  or  na¬ 
tional  presentation  went  to  Walde- 
mar  P.  Wood,  Coatesville  (Pa.) 
Record,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
lAMA.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  C.  Norton  Grubb,  of 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  New  York, 
newspaper  representatives. 

The  Ed  MacHirsh  Cup  for  the 
greatest  percentage  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  gain  went  to  Neill  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
Union;  and  the  President’s  Cup 
for  the  best  campaign  of  1952  to 
Joseph  J.  Coupe,  Asbury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press,  president  of  lAMA. 

In  a  paper  prepared  by  Karl  A. 
Hoffman,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Shamokin  (Pa.)  News  -  Dis¬ 
patch  and  read  by  a  member  of 
his  staff,  Guy  E.  Grafuis,  in  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  absence,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  competition  not  only  stim¬ 
ulates  linage  but  results  in  a  better 
newspaper. 

“Competition,”  Mr.  Hoffman 
said,  “is  good  for  linage,  good  for 
your  staff  and  good  for  your  com¬ 
munity.  In  January  1948,  an  in¬ 
dependently  -  owned  radio  station 
went  on  the  air  in  Shamokin.  We 
still  gained  linage  despite  this 
competition  because  it  stimulated 
us  to  greater  effort. 

“The  radio  station  is  staffed  by 
high-type  personnel.  They  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  clean  competition. 
The  radio  station  manager  and  I 


have  on  several  occasions  acted 
as  co-sponsors  for  special  promo¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  additional 
business  for  both  of  us. 

“Radio  personnel  do  not  use 
negative  selling  tactics  concerning 
our  newspaper.  Our  staff,  like¬ 
wise,  never  knocks  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  when  talking  with  an  adver¬ 
tiser.  Local  merchants  have  in¬ 
creased  their  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  and  both  media  have  bene¬ 
fited.  The  increased  advertising 
in  our  newspaper  and  over  the  lo¬ 
cal  radio  has  resulited  in  new 
business  coming  into  Shamokin 
from  outlying  points.  We  are 
working  a  darn  sight  harder  than 
in  pre-competition  years,  but  we 
are  also  carrying  more  total  lin¬ 
age  than  ever  before.” 

‘Loose  Linage’ 

Willard  H.  Campbell,  of  Rolf 
Shockey  &  Associates,  New  York 
merchandise  consultants  and  spe¬ 
cialized  advertising  agency,  said 
“loose  linage  is  acres  of  diamonds 
for  many  newspapers.” 

He  said  newspapers  have  been 
and  are  the  backbone  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  media  but  many  become 
“mentally  pot-bellied  in  going 
after  loose  linage.”  He  advised 
the  ad  managers  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  promotional 
plans  of  various  national  trade 
groups,  then  contact  the  local  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  these  groups  to 
make  certain  they  are  planning 
local  participation. 

“How  many  of  you  keep  track 
of  the  tremendous  national  mag¬ 
azine,  radio  and  TV  advertising 
campaigns  sponsored  by  manufac¬ 
turers  whose  products  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  sales  volume  picture 
of  your  department  stores,  furni¬ 
ture  stores,  hardware  stores,  jew¬ 
elry  stores,  clothing  stores. 

“What  effort  do  you  make  to 
find  out  when  these  campaigns 
will  start?  What  will  they  feature? 


Play  on  Words 
A  play  on  words  for  a  construc¬ 
tion  company  also  resulted  in  ad¬ 
ditional  business.  A  typical  head¬ 
line  read,  “How  About  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Best  Construction.” 

He  cited  another  case  where  a 
dealer  did  not  like  the  type  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  he  was  asked 


SHOPTALK  at  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Spring 
convention  is  engaged  in  by  (I  to  r)  George  A.  Lessig,  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
Mercury;  Wesley  S.  Dodge,  Williamsport  fPa.)  Grit;  and  Robert  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald. 


Who  in  your  trade  are  has  bought 
what?  These  national  advertisers 
are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious 
to  tie-in  and  encourage  your  local 
merchants  to  promote. 

“These  manufacturers  may  not 
advertise  in  your  newspaper  at 
your  national  rate.  They  may  not 
even  cooperate  in  the  advertising 
expense  with  ydur  stores.  But 
they  will  do  many  things  to  help 
your  merchants  do  a  resultful  pro¬ 
motional  and  selling  job — and  you 
can  benefit  through  garnering 
more  loose  linage. 

“Many  newspaper  advertising 
managers  nash  their  teeth  along 
about  December  1  when  they  see 
stores  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
for  Christmas  booklets.  That 
stores  have  found  that  these  direct 
mail  pieces  more  than  pay  their 
way  is  demonstrated  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  using  them,  and  the 
fact  that  these  same  stores  repeat 
them  year  after  year.  Loose  lin¬ 
age  floating  around?  Yes.  But 
why  don’t  you  step  in  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  1953,  and  grab  this  linage? 

“It  is  not  difficult — you  offer  to 
produce  the  store’s  Christmas 
book  for  them — schedule  it  as  a 
supplement  in  your  Sunday  news¬ 
paper — as  Wanamaker’s  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Macy’s  in  New  York 
did  last  Christmas. 

“Then  supply  store  with  quant¬ 
ity  they  want  for  out-of-county 
mailings  at  yoifr  net  printing  stock 
cost.  You’ll  have  the  additional 
linage  at  your  regular  rates,  the 
store  will  be  happy,  your  sales 
staff  will  be  happy,  your  publisher 
will  be  happy.” 

Publicity  releases  and  requests 
for  help  from  public  service  or¬ 
ganizations  can  be  turned  into  plus 
linage  for  most  newspapers  if  the 
editorial  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  work  close  together,  George 
A.  Lessig  (see  cut),  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  Mercury,  said. 

Mr.  Lessig  suggested  that  edi¬ 
tors  turn  such  requests  for  free 
space  over  to  the  ad  department. 
In  many  cases,  he  said,  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  produces  better  results. 

He  cited  as  an  example  a  re¬ 
quest  for  publicity  made  by  spon¬ 
sors  of  a  charity  ball  in  Potts¬ 
town. 

“When  the  editor  turned  that 
request  over  to  me,”  Mr.  Lessig 
said,  “I  went  to  see  the  sponsors 
of  the  ball.  They  revealed  that  in 
a  previous  ball  which  was  financed 
by  a  program  the  returns  amount¬ 
ed  to  $2,400.  We  sold  them  a 
page  in  the  Pottstown  Mercury  for 
$325.  The  ball  produced  $4,200. 

Even  churches,  Mr.  Lessig  said, 
get  better  results  through  adver¬ 
tising  than  through  publicity. 

Mr.  Lessig  said  too  many  pa¬ 
pers  use  legal  proclamations  as 
news  when  actually  they  should 
be  classified  as  legal  advertising 
and  should  be  paid  for. 
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NA£A  Offers  BedelVs  Ad 
Book  to  ^Doubting  Toms  ’ 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  have  in  their  hands 
Clyde  Bedell’s  “big  red  book” — 
a  320-page  portfolio  entitled: 
“Your  Advertising  —  Force  or 
Farce?” 

The  book  is  a  reaffirmation  and 
a  complete  restatement  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  principles  from 
the  retail  standpoint.  The  author 
needs  little  introduction  to  nevte- 
paper  and  retail  store  ad  people. 
He  has  been  a  department  store 
advertising  executive,  an  agency 
copy  writer,  and  since  1944  he  has 
served  some  90  newspapers  and 
stores,  coast  to  coast,  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  consultant. 

Distributed  by  NAEA 

Clyde  Bedell’s  book  has  been 
made  available  to  newspapers  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  whose  members 
will  put  the  book  to  work  with 
retailers,  large  and  small,  in  their 
home  towns.  The  portfolio  con¬ 
tains  some  230  ads  from  over  100 
great  stores  in  60  cities.  It  is  a 
cross  section  of  what  is  being  done 
— ^good  and  bad — at  the  retail  ad 
level  through  the  newspapers  of 
this  country. 

The  book  marks  the  first  time 
in  many  years  that  any  really 
competent  and  authoritative  voice 
has  spoken  for  newsapers,  with  no 
equivocation,  from  outside  the 
newspaper  industry.  It  shows  how 
shamefully  newspaper  advertising 
is  used  by  many  stores  for  only  a 
fraction  of  its  real  worth.  It  is  not 
intended  to  sell  more  space,  but  to 
see  that  such  space  is  put  to  more 
effective  use. 

Mr.  Bedell’s  contribution  to 
better  newspaper  advertising  at 
the  retail  level  is  timely  and  an¬ 
swers,  to  a  great  degree,  the  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  among  some  retail  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  they  can  get  along 
with  less  newspaper  linage  and 
still  maintain  high  volume  sales. 
“After  13  years  of  easy  depart¬ 
ment  store  volume  and  profit,  ad¬ 
vertising  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  relatively  unimportant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  store’s  success,” 
Mr.  Bedell  told  E&P,  “Most  im¬ 
portant  merchants  state  flatly  that 
they  believe  merchandising  alone 
is  what  makes  advertising  effec¬ 
tive.  This  book  conclusively  proves 
that  merchants  have  completely 
lost  sight  of  what  advertising — 
well  used — can  do.” 

It  is  Mr.  Bedell’s  contention 
that  newspaper  advertising  can 
produce  maximum  results  only 
when  effective  advertising  creates 
great  interest,  impact  and  selling 
strength.  His  book  expresses  the 
almost  forgotten  theory  that  ad¬ 


vertising  well  used  by  a  good  store 
is  used  not  to  make,  but  to  mul¬ 
tiply  net  profits. 

The  portfolio  is  a  cross-section 
of  what  is  being  done  in  news¬ 
papers  today,  representing  an  ob¬ 
jective  appraisal  of  where  adver¬ 
tising  stands.  It  asserts  flatly  that 
today’s  retail  advertising  is  at  its 
lowest  level  of  sales  effectiveness 
in  over  30  years.  It  charts  a  course 
that  stores  may  take  to  begin  to 
use  newspaper  advertising  as  the 
dynamic  force  it  should  be,  in¬ 
stead  of  as  the  “farce”  much  of  it 
is  today. 

While  much  of  Mr.  Bedell’s 
book  is  directed  primarily  at  the 
retailer,  he  also  points  up  the  fact 
that  newspaper  publishers  are  the 
only  business  men  who  sell  any¬ 
thing  in  vast  volume  with  “com¬ 
plete  indifference”  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  functions  well  and  eco¬ 
nomically  for  the  purchasers. 

Need  for  Education 

Mr.  Bedell  contends  that  news¬ 
papers  should  know  better  than 
anyone  else  how  to  make  white 
space  pay,  and  if  they  do  know, 
they  should  inform  stores  how 
to  do  it.  Meanwhile,  he  says,  the 
newspaper — with  its  fabulous  po¬ 
tential — is  being  used  only  frac¬ 
tionally  to  the  great  detriment  of 
both  the  stores  and  the  newspaper 
industry.  He  warns  that  news¬ 
papers  today  are  dealing  with  a 
new  generation  of  retail  ad  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  never  had  to  sell 
in  order  to  succeed.  His  book  is 
calculated  to  whet  the  interest  and 
to  challenge  everyone  who  creates 
advertising,  including  store  ad 
managers,  artists  and  layout  peo¬ 
ple,  as  well  as  buyers. 

Clyde  Bedell  explains  at  the 
outset:  “This  book  is  a  plea  for 
the  rededication  of  stores  and 
their  executives  to  the  study  of 
advertising  as  a  powerful  leverage 
on  profit  production.  Advertising 
today  has  few  champions,  for  it 
is  done  largely  by  people  who 
don’t  even  know  that  there  is 
much  they  don’t  know  about  mak¬ 
ing  advertising  sell.  .  .  .  Some¬ 
time  ahead,  good  advertising — 
and  good  advertising  alone — will 
stand  between  many  a  store  and 
serious  RED  FIGURES.  Very  few 
stores  today  know  enough  about 
advertising  as  a  selling  force,  to 
know  how  to  put  it  to  work  to 
‘save  their  lives.’  ” 

Mr.  Bedell  says  the  book  was 
written  “in  a  kind  of  feverish 
intensity.  It  bristles  with  harsh 
arguments  and  frank  criticisms. 
It  hopes  to  destroy  the  compla¬ 
cency  of  ad  people  and  merchants. 
It  sounds  belligerent,  for  I  have 


departed  my  practice  in  consul¬ 
tation,  never  to  criticize  a  store’s 
ads  before  a  group.” 

The  book  contains  a  lot  of 
“before  and  after”  ads,  indicat¬ 
ing  what  can  be  done  to  step  up 
the  effectiveness  of  newspaper 
copy.  Early  in  the  book  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  example  of  what  Mr.  Bedell 
is  driving  at  all  through  his  port¬ 
folio.  Two  ads  are  shown,  run  by 
two  famed  department  stores  two 
blocks  apart.  Both  ads  ran  on 
the  identical  item  (a  cosmetic)  at 
the  same  price  the  same  day  in 
the  same  paper.  One  ad  sold  70 
units,  the  other  ad  sold  1,008 
units. 

“The  day  these  two  ads  ran,” 
says  Mr.  Bedell,  “the  store  that 
sold  70,  paid  the  newspaper  about 
14  times  as  high  as  a  rate  as  the 
store  that  sold  1,008 — although 
both  paid  the  same  rate  card  rate. 
Why? 

“Because  the  important  rate  to 
a  store  is  not  the  rate  card  rate — 
but  the  rate  per  dollar  of  re¬ 
sponse.  That  rate  is  made  by  a 
store  itself,  by  the  ‘grey  matter’ 
that  goes  into  white  space.” 

Discusses  Rate  Problem 

In  another  section,  the  author 
asserts  that  department  stores 
generally  enjoy  the  greatest  util¬ 
ity  value  in  newspaper  circulation. 
“Yet,”  he  says,  “they  pay  the  low¬ 
est  rates,  usually,  of  all  adver¬ 
tisers.  And  while  paying  these 
lowest  of  all  advertising  rates, 
many  of  the  stores  have  said,  and 
they  believe,  rates  are  high.  Rates 
are  not  high — retail  selling  power 
is  low.” 

On  the  same  page,  Mr.  Bedell 
remarks  that  per  inch,  per  1,000 
circulation,  newspaper  advertising 
has  gone  down  as  against  the  eco¬ 
nomic  community  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  “If  great  stores  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  rates  the  equivalent 
of  these  the  smallest  stores  pay, 
what  is  their  economic  excuse  for 
being?” 

Mr.  Bedell’s  examples  tend  to 
prove,  page  after  page,  that  if 
advertising  consistently  has  (1) 
good  headlines;  (2)  interesting 
copy;  (3)  adequate  selling  story; 
(4)  top  communication  quality, 
it’s  good  advertising.  “If  one  store 
gets  twice  as  much  response  per 
dollar  of  space  as  another,”  he 
notes,  “it  buys  its  advertising  for 
half  as  much  as  its  competitor.” 

On  the  inside  front  cover  ap¬ 
pears  the  comment  that  stores  to¬ 
day  waste  vast  amounts  of  “2210 
volt  space”  by  putting  into  it  6- 
volt  advertising.  Says  Mr.  Bedell: 
‘That’s  like  blaming  a  gasoline 
company  for  the  high  cost  of 
transportation  when  you  drive 
with  your  brakes  on.  To  overcome 
the  weakness  of  6  volt  copy, 
stores  increasingly  resort  to  the 
use  of  220  volt  bargains.  Thus 
they  lead  themselves  to  believe 
that  merchandising,  not  advertis¬ 
ing  makes  response.  ...  A  news¬ 
paper  is  a  vehicle  for  selling  mes¬ 
sages  .  .  .  the  advertiser  provides 
the  power.  Good  circulation  pro- 


Price  Exemption 

Washington  —  Newspapers  an 
specifically  exempted  from  pria 
control  regulations  in  an  amenii. 
ment  to  the  Capehart  Bill  whici 
was  approved  this  week  by  the 
Senate.  Another  amendment  n- 
quires  Congressional  declaratim 
of  war  or  other  authority  befort 
the  President  may  impose  a  90- 
day  freeze. 

vides  Cadillac  opportunity.  But  I 
the  store  uses  a  sewing  machiM 
motor  (weak  selling  messages)  as 
the  power  plant,  there  will  be  no 
Cadillac  performance.” 

At  the  close,  he  tells  news¬ 
paper  staff  men:  “Your  faith  jo 
your  medium  should  be  unshal[^ 
able.  If  newspaper  advertising 
fails,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  new 
the  paper  that  fails — ^just  learn  to 
use  your  medium  well.” 

*  *  * 

President  Laurence  T,  Knott 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  a  letter 
to  NAEA  members,  outling  how 
the  book  can  be  used  on  the  hotne 
front,  says  newspaper  advertising 
can  become  far  more  effective 
and  advertisers  benefit  tremen¬ 
dously  by  improving  the  quality 
of  their  copy. 

“An  occasional  newspaperman 
may  cling  to  the  old  suspicion 
that  if  stores  learn  to  use  space 
well,  they  will  use  less  of  it,”  he 
noted.  “But  it  never  works  that 
way.  When  a  store  finds  adver 
tising  response  increasing  sub¬ 
stantially,  it  invariably  wants 
more  advertising.” 

Mr.  Knott  offers  a  detailed  out 
line  of  how  the  new  NAEA  proj¬ 
ect  can  be  put  to  effective  use: 
For  Your  Pagwr: 

1.  It  will  make  clear  how 
great  is  the  newspagser’s  UN 
REALIZED  strength. 

2.  It  will  stimulate  and  inspire 
your  staff  people. 

3.  It  will  help  make  future  rate 
increases  understexsd,  palatable. 

4.  It  will  take  the  heat  off  of 
you.  for  unsatisfactory  results. 

5.  It  will  provide  opportunity 
for  gsersisting  constructive  store 
contracts  at  all  levels. 

6.  It  will  increase  your  staff 
gseople’s  confidence,  for  they  will 
understand  advertising  much  bet 
ter. 

7.  It  will  provide  your  staff 
people  strong  conversational  po¬ 
sitions  in  connection  with  many 
advertising  problems. 

8.  It  will  arm  your  staff  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  powerful  authority  to 
quote. 

9.  It  says  strong  things  for 
your  paper  authoritatively — ^that 
you  cannot  say  yourself. 

10.  It  will  lead  to  your  staff* 
being  able  to  correct  many  ad 
vertising  weaknesses. 

11.  It  will  help  you  defeat 
many  mi^ellaneous  media  that 
cut  into  ad  budgets. 

12.  It  can  lead  to  better  pro¬ 
duction  and  much  less  composing 
room  expense. 

{Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Dailies  Asked  To  Savvy 
Ad  Problems  of  Retailers 


“When  merchants  look  about 
for  areas  to  cut  expenses,  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  offers  a  fertile  field 
for  reduction.” 

These  ominous  words  were  ut¬ 
tered  at  the  recent  convention  of 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  in  Detroit  by 
Lewis  B.  Sappington,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  merchandising  and 
publicity,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit’s  leading  department  store 
(E&P,  May  9,  page  10). 

Emphasizing  that  he  has  “great 
respect  for,  and  am  proud  of,  our 
Detroit  newspapers,”  Mr.  Sapping¬ 
ton  told  his  audience  he  was  going 
to  speak  rather  plainly.  He  did. 

Following  are  highlights  of  his 
talk  dealing  with  the  need  for 
newspapers  to  have  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  retailers’  advertis¬ 
ing  problems: 

Papers  Like  Vendors 

Suppose  we  establish  a  couple 
of  fundamentals.  Can  we  accept 
it  as  a  fact  that  newspapers,  as 
far  as  retail  advertisers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  are  actually  vendors  of  a 
product  or  commodity?  I  mean 
display  space,  of  course.  Would 
that  be  going  too  far?  And  could 
we  also  say  that  newspapers  regard 
the  users  of  their  display  space  as 
important  customers?  If  both  of 
those  assumptions  are  reasonable, 
then  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  way 
the  newspapers  compare  with  the 
other  vendors  with  whom  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  used  to  dealing. 

As  I  told  you  at  the  outset,  I 
shall  have  to  draw  on  our  local 
situation  for  most  of  my  support¬ 
ing  material.  From  what  I  hear 
and  read,  however,  I  believe  it  is 
rather  typical  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Last  year  our  three  Detroit 
newspapers  received  around  23  Vi 
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million  dollars  from  the  local  re¬ 
tailers  for  display  advertising. 
This  is  about  twice  the  amount 
received  from  national  advertisers. 
Of  course  the  national  rate  is 
much  more  satisfactory.  But,  I 
suppose  in  the  publishing  business 
as  in  any  other  business,  dollars 
count.  I  don’t  know  how  your 
papers  feel  about  national  versus 
local  advertising.  One  of  our  lo¬ 
cal  papers  in  a  recent  discussion 
made  quite  a  point  of  the  ease  and 
economy  in  handling  national  copy 
compared  with  local.  If  that’s  a 
significant  detail  with  you,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  total  revenue  involved 
.  .  .  then  you  should  discuss  the 
matter  with  your  local  advertisers. 
Just  a  word  of  caution,  based  on 
our  own  experience  .  .  .  don’t  give 
your  local  merchants  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  their  business  is  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  you  .  .  .  that  is,  unless 
you  feel  that  it  is. 

Spends  $3  Million  Annnally 

Last  year  my  company  spent 
around  3  million  dollars,  locally, 
for  display  advertising.  We  have 
between  25  and  30  thousand  sup¬ 
pliers  at  Hudson’s  who  sell  us 
goods  that  we  use  either  in  the 
operation  of  our  business  or  re¬ 
sell  to  our  customers.  No  one  of 
these  vendors  has  an  account  with 
us  that  comes  even  close  to  the 
amount  we  spend  annually  in  each 
of  the  local  newspapers. 

Briefly,  let’s  take  a  look  at  the 
treatment  the  average  retailer  gets 
from  his  principal  suppliers. 

1)  The  alert  vendor  wants  to 
know  his  customers.  He  wants  to 
establish  a  relationship  between 
the  top  men  in  his  concern  and 
the  top  men  in  the  stores  he  serves. 
.  .  .  How  often  do  the  heads  of 
your  papers  contact  the  heads  of 
the  stores  to  which  you  sell  your 
display  space?  Or  do  they  leave 
that  important  function  to  some¬ 
one  down  the  line? 

2)  Retailers  are  accustomed  to 
a  show  of  genuine  interest  on  the 
part  of  their  vendors  with  respect 
to  the  product  involved.  How  ac¬ 
ceptable  is  it  from  a  sales  stand¬ 
point?  What  suggestions,  if  any, 
does  the  retailer  have  for  improve¬ 
ment?  Is  he  making  a  satisfactory 
profit  on  the  merchandise?  What 
help  can  be  given  to  assist  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  do  a  better  job?  This 
attitude  is  customary  in  our  field. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  average 
retailer  is  somewhat  shocked  by 
the  attitude  of  the  vendor  who 
often  heads  his  list  in  dollar  pur¬ 
chases  .  .  .  namely,  the  newspa¬ 
per?  .  .  . 

Please  do  not  get  the  impression 
that  merchants  want  newspapers 
to  “play  up”  to  them.  The  sensible 
storekeeper  does  not  feel  that  he 


Retailer  Asks  f 
Consideration  Q 
'Ad  CUmate' 

Victoria,  B.  C. — At  the  Spni 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northvg 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execfflm 
Association  here  May  8  and ' 
the  43  delegates  voted  to  am 
the  by-laws  to  include  AlaAi; 
the  group. 

A.  C.  Pack,  sales  promote 
manager.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  ft 
Vancouver,  raised  four  queith 
which  he  asked  newspapermai 
consider: 

1 .  Development  of  color  ia  a 
larger  sense  that  most  other  in 
ed  media  have  developed  it,  i 
give  advertising  realism,  attracts 
ness  and  to  diversify  the  elemtt 

2.  To  provide  an  “advertiai 
climate”  on  newspaper  pagoi 
attract  reader  interest  aIon|  ai 
same  lines  that  the  adverfiteri 
attempting  to  appeal  to.  (Goi 
farther  than  most  papers  do  i 
sports  and  financial  pages— on 
like  home  and  garden  sections). 

3.  To  explore  the  possibSi;; 
of  doing  something  to  the  staiy 
ard  newspaper  format  to  entiaic 
the  identity  of  individual  advr 
tisements. 

4.  To  look  at  the  “sacred  cow 
and  say:  “Is  this  really  n<cr 
sary?” 

John  Lecky,  Vancouver  (B.  C 
Sun,  was  elected  president  to  v;: 
ceed  Don  Arthur,  Bellingk’ 
(Wash.)  Herald. 

Other  officers  elected  were  ’ 
D.  Addison,  Klamath  Falls  (Ort 
Herald  and  News,  vicepreside:, 
and  Dick  Bell,  Wenatchee  (Wash 
World,  secretary  -  treasurer.  A 
Brock,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-h 
telligencer,  was  named  to 
board  of  governors,  succeed 
Loren  Rieman,  Yakima  (Wash 
Herald  and  Republic. 

A  life  membership  and  engrave; 
silver  life  membership  card 
voted  to  B.  F.  Lacy,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Spotin 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronick 
who  was  unable  to  be  present. 


deserves  special  consideratk*  j 
from  anyone.  The  point  I  wf- 
to  make  is  that  in  most  commmi- 
ties  the  contrast  between  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  relationship  with  his  other 
vendors  and  his  relationship  w'l' 
his  newspapers  is  so  great  he  can 
find  no  explanation  that  satislie 
him  .  .  .  therefore  he  is  apt  m 
develop  resentment. 

Cites  Profit  Motiwe 
Now,  if  newspapers  do  M' 
agree  that  they  are  selling  a  prod 
uct  or  a  commodity,  or  somethias 
distinctly  of  that  nature,  then  ‘ 
am  surely  on  the  wrong  track 
And  if  newspapers  do  not  consid¬ 
er  the  retail  advertiser  as  an  im¬ 
portant  customer,  then  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  off  the  reservation.  But  i 
both  are  true,  then,  believe  dk- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Harry  Chenoweth  and  Continental  Can 
Build  A  Bigger, 

Richer  Baltimore 


Continental  Can,  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
container  manufacturers,  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  everexpanding  industrial  center  of  Balti' 
more.  Here  in  Baltimore  the  Company  operates 
two  plants.  And  from  here,  to  all  pirts.of  the 
world,  flow  Continental  containers  for  vege' 
tables,  fruits,  seafoods,  meats,  soups,  motor  oil, 
paint  and  other  products.  Continental’s  techni' 
cal  know-how  and  manufacturing  facilities  are 
helping  to  bring  better  living  to  more  people 
everywhere. 

Bowling  enthusiast  Harry  Chenoweth  works 
for  Continental.  He’s  worked  there  twenty- 
eight  years.  Harry,  his  wife  and  three  children 
are  important  contributors  to  the  expanded 
economy  of  bigger,  richer  Baltimore.  Harry, 
like  the  tens  of  thousands  of  other  industrial 


workers,  is  producing  new  spending  power  in 
the  Nation’s  6th  City! 

Continental,  Bethlehem,  Bendix,  Westing- 
house  and  a  long  list  of  industrial  “big-wigs”  as 
well  as  several  hundred  manufacturers  in  widely 
diversified  lines  assure  Baltimore  of  a  stable, 
healthy  economy.  There’s  a  ready  buyers’ 
market  for  all  kinds  of  products  in  today’s 
Baltimore.  And  you  can  sell  more-than-half  of 
Baltimore’s  families  when  you  include  The 
News-Post  and  American  in  your  advertising 
plans. 

Baltimore  News-Post 
and  American 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Local  Sales  Pressure 
Booms  in  Cosmetics 


Greatly  increased  selling  and 
advertising  pressure  at  the  local- 
market  level  by  cosmetics  and 
toiletries  manufacturers  has  de¬ 
veloped  more  retailer  support 
than  this  industry  has  enjoyed  in 
many  years,  it  was  stated  this  week 
by  Edward  D.  Russell,  cosmetic 
and  toiletries  group  supervisor  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Mr.  Russell’s  statement  accom¬ 
panied  release  by  the  Bureau  of 
official  1952  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure  data.  Makers  of 
cosmetics  and  toiletries,  the  figures 
show,  invested  $35,118,000  in 
newspaper  space  last  year,  (not 
including  toilet  soaps),  compared 
with  $28,013,000  in  1951,  for  an 
increase  of  25.4  per  cent.  These 
figures,  the  Bureau  pointed  out, 
cover  national  advertising  only 
and  do  not  include  the  millions  in¬ 


vested  by  manufacturers  in  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  space. 

“The  1952  rise,”  Mr.  Russell 
commented,  “carries  on  a  trend  to 
newspapers  by  this  industry  which 
has  been  growing  without  a  break 
for  several  years.  In  just  five 
years,  use  of  national  space  in 
newspapers  has  more  than  dobled 
from  1948’s  $15,343,000. 

“Even  more  significant  than  the 
dollar  increase  in  manufacturers’ 
advertising  itself,  is  the  growth  of 
trade  support  it  has  brought 
about.  The  cosmetics  industry, 
particularly,  has  had  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  dependence  on  ‘fixed-pat¬ 
tern’  national  media.  By  increas¬ 
ing  their  concentration  of  selling 
and  advertising  pressure  on  a  local- 
market  pattern,  manufacturers  in 
this  field  are  now  capitalizing  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  be- 
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fore  on  the  regional  differences  in 
consumer  preference  for  such 
products.” 

Resultant  increases  in  store  vol¬ 
ume,  said  Mr.  Russell,  have  not 
been  lost  on  the  retailers,  who  are 
offering  “more  and  more  of  the 
kind  of  cooperation  the  manufac¬ 
turers  want.” 

One  of  the  biggest  dollar  gains 
last  year,  according  to  the  Bureau’s 
expenditures  data,  was  in  the  sub¬ 
classification  of  perfumes  and  cos¬ 
metics,  which  rose  from  $11,470,- 
000  in  1951  to  $14,624,000,  for  an 
increase  of  27.5  per  cent.  Media 
Records’  report  of  an  8.9%  linage 
jump  for  the  first  quarter  of  1953 
over  the  same  peri^  last  year  in¬ 
dicates  a  continual  trend  to  news¬ 
papers,  Russell  pointed  out. 

Publishers’  Information  Bureau 
figures  on  perfumes  and  cosmetics 
advertising  in  other  major  nation¬ 
al  media  showed  magazines  at 
$12,790,702,  up  2.1  per  cent;  net¬ 
work  radio  at  $1,269,198,  up  6.6 
per  cent,  and  network  television  at 
$1,904,304,  down  8.3  per  cent. 

The  other  subclassifications  also 
showed  increases  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  last  year.  Ekntifrice  ad¬ 
vertising  rose  64.9  per  cent,  to 
$8,968,000;  antiseptics  were  up 
32.1  per  cent,  to  $370,000;  and 
advertising  of  miscellaneous  toilet 
requisites  increased  3.1  per  cent, 
to  $11,156,000. 

■ 

Johnson,  Solch  Join 
N.  Y.  BoA  Sales  Staff 

Two  new  appointments  to  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Robert  L. 
Moore,  eastern  sales  manager,  as 
“another  step  forward  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  expansion  of  the  Bureau’s 
sales  activity.” 

The  new  men.  Bates  Johnson 
and  William  J.  Solch,  will  service 
advertisers  and  agencies  in  the 
Bureau’s  eastern  region. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  graduate  of 
Swarthmore  College,  has  been  in 
the  field  of  newspaper  advertising 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Before 
joining  the  Bureau,  he  was  on  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  Newsday, 
in  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Solch  has  been  with  the 
Bureau  for  five  years,  having 
joined  the  organization  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  research  department, 
working  on  Newspaper  Grocery 
Inventory  analyses.  Three  years 
ago  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  business  manager,  the  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  Sales  Department. 


Perma  Starch 
Stiffens  Sales 
Through  Ads 

Chicago  —  Perma  Starch  h 
good  example  of  how  a  newai 
vertiser  with  a  unique  product  ca 
build  up  an  amazing  sales  gio«t 
in  two  years’  time,  throu^  coi 
sistent  use  of  newspaper  spaa. 

Perma  Starch  is  manufacture 
downstate  in  Illiopolis,  Ill.  Hi 
product  is  a  permanent-type  stare 
that  stays  in  for  from  ei^t  to  1 
washings.  It  now  represents  n»; 
than  90%  of  all  national  sales  c 
permanent-type  starches  and  i 
the  second  largest  nationally^;: 
tributed  liquid  starch. 

Two  years  ago,  the  firm,  throne 
its  advertising  agency,  Heni 
Hurst,  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chbji 
began  careful  market  investigaric 
before  beginning  to  advertise 
Then  Perma  Starch  opened  up  it 
advertising  in  newspapers,  on ; 
market  to  market  basis. 

The  firm  has  continued  to  e 
year-round  newspaper  advertisir; 
usually  200  to  800-line  black  a:; 
white  copy,  hammering  home  c 
theme:  “No  More  Starching.” .Ai 
have  appeared  in  more  than  IX 
newspapers,  with  1,000-line  P; 
color  copy  also  appearing  in  me*: 
papers.  In  addition,  one-tit! 
pages  have  run  in  women’s  map- 
z’nes  during  the  summer  monfr 
Newspaper  ads  are  tailored  » 
meet  the  warm  months.  Yeaf; 
schedules  total  5,000  lines. 

Last  year,  Perma  Starch  enjoj?: 
a  47.6%  sales  increase  over  1951 
But  Perma  Starch  had  to  overcos 
two  major  sales  obstacles  in  cr 
tablishing  itself  as  a  leader  in  iu 
field:  (1)  the  fact  that  wome; 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  usia; 
dry  starches;  (2)  Perma  Starch: 
high  cost  per  unit  as  compa.'fi 
with  other  starches. 

Through  constant  repetition  c: 
the  “No  More  Starching”  idea  i: 
newspaper  and  magazine  ads 
Perma  Starch  was  able  to  buiM 
tremendous  consumer  acceptana 
in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

The  high  cost  per  unit  probka 
was  beaten  by  pounding  home  tbt 
fact  that  one  bottle  of  Perm 
Starch  did  the  work  of  $251 
worth  of  ordinary  liquid  staid 
and  that  the  product  actually 
makes  fabrics  stronger  because  of 
its  permanent  starching  action. 

Currently,  Perma  Starch  is  usiai 
radio  and  TV  spots  to  augment  to 
specialized  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  ad  campaign. 
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Cook  to  Pendray  &  Co.  Atlanta  Reps  Elect  I 

William  W.  Cook,  formerly  with  Atlanta — ^Walter  Guy,  of  Saw- 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  has  joined  the  yer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  has  beta 
public  relations  firm  of  Pendray  &  elected  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Co.,  New  York.  Mr.  Cook  has  Chapter,  American  Association  of 
been  assistant  head  of  the  city  copy  Newspaper  Representatives.  Others 
desk  at  the  New  York  Times  and  named  were  Tony  West,  of  Kelley- 
an  instructor  in  copy  reading  and  Smith,  vicepresident,  Tom  Hurley, 
editing  on  the  faculty  of  the  Grad-  of  Burke-Kuipers  and  Mahoney 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  Co-  secretary,  and  Ed  Holliday,  » 
lumbia  University.  Jann  and  Kelley,  treasurer. 
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Strictly  a  Straight  Bail  Pitcher 


St.  Louis  fans  like  their  sports  reporting  straight  down  the  middle.  They  want  the  facts 
and  they  want  them  unslanted  and  unbiased.  That’s  why  they  like  Bob  Burnes’ 
offerings— he  throws  them  a  variety  of  pitches  but  never  a  curve. 


As  Sports  Editor  of  the  Globe,  Bob  knows  all  sports— from  baseball  to 

boxing;  football  to  fencing;  track  to  table-tennis.  His  daily  column 

“The  Benchwarmer”  feeds  sports-minded  St.  Louisans  a 

healthy  diet  of  “behind  the  news”  reporting  — a  menu 

that  rates  him  high  with  players  and  fans  alike.  They 

not  only  recognize  his  vast  knowledge  and  astound- 

ing  memory,  they  also  stand  solidly  behind  him  in 

matters  of  opinion. 


Take  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  Browns.  When  Bob 
scooped  the  country  and  broke  the  story  that  the 
Browns  were  negotiating  to  move  to  Baltimore,  it 
stood  St.  Louis  on  its  collective  ear— a  position  still 
maintained  by  even  the  lukewarm  fans  who  haven’t  seen 
a  game  since  the  days  of  George  Sisler.  Bob  was 
against  the  move  and  asked  his  readers  to  speak  up— 
for  or  against.  They  did  . . .  and  the  mail  that  flooded 
the  Globe  and  the  Browns’  offices  was  over-  ^ 
whelmingly  in  support  of  Burnes’  position.  w 

It  was  a  tremendous  response— the  kind  of  M 

response  that  proves  without  a  doubt 

that  Bob  Burnes  has  a  big  and  loyal 

following  among  St.  Louis  sports 

fans.  It  also  proves,  again,  that ...  Bv 


'Wide  awake  St.  E,oais  reads  the  morning  Globe’^ 
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THE  OBJECTIVES: 

The  Rayon  Information  Center  has  been  formed  to  help  you— 

the  textile  manufacturer,  the  converter,  the  cutter,  the  retailer. 

It  will  devote  its  great  influence  and  resources  toward 

widening  and  strengthening  your  present  market.  Toward 

banishing  the  haze  and  fog  of  consumer  misunderstanding 

concerning  modern  rayon.  Toward  building  a  new  and 

$ 

informed  consumer  confidence  in  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
fibers  in  existence.  Toward  reaffirming  the  tremendous 
advantages  this  fiber  has  to  offer,  in  a  combination  equalled 
by  no  other:  beauty,  economy,  versatility,  and  durability. 

THE  METHODS: 

The  Center  is  launching  a  vast  public  relations  program 
throughout  the  country.  This  program  will  eventually  blanket 
not  only  consumers  and  store  personnel  but  also  schools, 
women’s  clubs,  fashion  editors,  independent  designers.  Better 
merchandising  of  rayon  will  be  stimulated  by  ( 1 )  special 
projects  arranged  directly  through  personal  contact  with 
cutters  and  converters  to  promote  new  fabrics  and  new  styling 
and  ( 2 )  through  national  consumer  and  trade  advertising 
and  editorial  information. 

WE  BELIEVE 

and  hope  that  the  Center— serving  as  a  vital  core  of  the  rayon 
industries,  as  an  exchange,  as  a  bank  of  ideas  and  information- 
will  give  a  great  fiber  its  due.  Today’s  rayon  is  dazzlingly 
versatile,  new  as  the  newest  synthetics— and  rich  in  uses  and 
virtues.  Let  us  take  a  fresh  look— and  kindle  a  fresh  enthusiasm 
for  the  most  vitally  important  man-made  fiber  on  the 
American  scene. 

PARTICIPATING  COMPANIES: 

American  Enka  Corporation 
American  Viscose  Corporation 
Beannit  Mills,  Inc. 

Courtaulds  (Alabama)  Inc. 

E.  1.  duPont  de  Nemours  6-  Company,  Inc. 

Industrial  Rayon  Corporation 
North  American  Rayon  Corporation 
Skenandoa  Rayon  Corporation 

Rayon  Information  Center 

670  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York 

ELdorado  5-7651 
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youre 

talking 
to  me!.. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Dailies  Asked 


Asked  thousand  dollars.  And  on  a  10 

million  dollar  business  it’s  20  to 
continued  from  page  18  30  thousand. 


.when  you  I 

TEST  foo^ 

advertising  in 


“I  always  read  the  food 
When  you  shop  every  day  for 
an  armful  of  bundles  like  this, 
you  like  to  know  you’re  spend¬ 
ing  your  money  right. 

“That  doesn’t  mean  we’re 
cutting  corners.  Bob  and  I  are 
doing  fine.  A  growing  family, 
our  own  home  ...all  the  things 
that  make  life  nice.  We  live 
like  most  folks  in  Roanoke.” 

. .  •  And  most  folks  in  Roanoke 
live  well!  That’s  one  reason 
why  Roanoke  is  an  IDEAL 
test  market  for  your  food 
advertising.  It  offers  you  the 
kind  of  families  you  want  to 
sell  to.  And  it  offers  you  a  plan* 
to  make  your  selling 
more  effective. 

*The  Roanoke  Market  Development  Plan  is  a  mer¬ 
chandising  idea  which  secures  maximum  iocai 
tie-in  support  for  your  advertising.  Directed  to 
the  food  stores  and  wholesalers  who  make  more 
than  70%  of  the  sales  in 
this  compact,  16-county 
trading  area,  the  Roa- 
noke  Pian  works  for  you 
\  —  and  in  advance  of 

%  you!  The  new  36-page 

\  book,  "Portrait  of  a 

vi  \  Newspaper  Market",  tells 

W  %  the  whole  story.  For  your 

m  free  copy,  write  Sawyer, 

-X  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.. 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17. 


f ROANOKE^ 


Sawyir.Firgusan.Walktr  C«7 

National  RepretentcUivea 


your  public  relations,  the  retailer 
being  in  one  sense  your  public,  do 
not  rate  at  all  compared  with  the 
thousands  of  vendors  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  making  the  retailer  feel 
good  about  what  he  is  buying  and 
how  he  is  being  treated. 

What  about  your  competition? 
Some  people  believe  that  the  news¬ 
papers  take  the  attitude  they  do 
because  they  have  no  real  compe¬ 
tition.  Well,  of  course,  there  are 
always  the  other  newspapers  .  .  . 
and  naturally  you  keep  an  eye  on 
them.  In  addition  we  have  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  direct  mail,  shopping 
news  publications,  etc.  But  I  am 
going  to  touch  on  one  form  of 
competition  which  you  have  to¬ 
day,  and  which  you  cannot  see.  I 
am  referring  to  the  profit  motive. 

Profits  in  retailing,  as  you  may 
know,  have  not  been  satisfactory 
to  the  owners  for  several  years. 
In  fact,  retailing  has  long  been 
known  as  a  small  profit  venture. 

Can  Control  Ad  Costs 

What’s  the  remedy  for  poor 
profit  showings?  One  is  to  cut  ex¬ 
penses.  Where  can  a  merchant 
cut  expenses  today?  In  very  few 
areas.  Every  merchant  can  de¬ 
cide,  himself,  with  relative  free¬ 
dom,  on  how  much  he  spends  on 
promoting  his  buisness.  Knowing 
I  retailers  as  I  do,  I  can  tell  you 
that  newspaper  advertising  is  now, 
and  will  be  in  the  near  future,  a 
fertile  field  for  expense  reduction. 
Why  do  retailers  pick  on  their 
promotion  expenses?  Why  on 
newspaper  advertising  particular¬ 
ly?  For  several  reasons  ,  ,  .  three 
are  outstanding: 

1)  It’s  an  expense  they  can 
control  themselves;  2)  It’s  a  very 
large  expense,  relatively;  3)  Mer¬ 
chants  are  in  doubt  as  to  how 
much  they  actually  get  in  return 
for  what  they  spend.  Experts  tell 
us  that  only  15  to  20  per  cent  of  a 
store’s  business  is  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  its  daily  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  If  this  is  true,  then  a  retail¬ 
er  could  logically  reason  that  he 
would  get  80  to  85  per  cent  of  his 
business  whether  he  advertised  or 
not.  We,  at  Hudson’s,  have  noted, 
many  times,  that  there  seems  to 
be  little  correlation  between  a 
day’s  total  business  and  the  amount 
of  advertising  space  used.  Of 
course  merchandise  men  and  buy¬ 
ers  in  every  store  yell  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  all  the  time.  But 
the  veteran  merchant  knows  they 
yell  all  the  time  anyway.  True 
.  .  .  newspaper  ads  pull.  And  the 
pulling  power  can  be  measured, 
roughly  at  least.  But  a  lot  of 
merchants  in  this  country  are  ask¬ 
ing  themsleves  this  question:  How 
much  would  my  business  suffer  if 
I  nicked  off,  say,  2  or  3  tenths  of 
one  per  cent  from  my  publicity 

(budget?  And  on  a  50  million  dol¬ 
lar  business  that’s  100  to  150 


What  Newspapers  Can  Do 

What  should  newspapers  do  to 
convince  retailers  that  they  are  re¬ 
garded  as  customers  .  .  .  important 
customers  .  .  .  and  worthy  of  as 
much  attention  from  them  (the 
newspapers)  as  from  vendors  of 
other  products?  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions: 

One  thing  you  certainly  should 
do  is  to  help  the  retailer  get  as 
good  a  return  as  possible  from 
the  money  he  spends  with  you. 
In  other  words,  you  should  show 
a  keen  interest  in  what  your  prod¬ 
uct  produces  ...  its  end  use,  we 
might  say.  You  will  find  that  to 
be  a  slow  process  .  .  .  it’s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  education  .  .  .  often  painful 
to  both  teacher  and  student. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  tell  your  cus¬ 
tomers  (the  retailers)  that  they 
are  wasting  their  money — if  you 
think  they  are.  You  don’t  need  to 
stop  there.  Show  them  how  to 
spend  the  same  amount  effectively. 
(3ne  way  to  compete  with  your 
strongest  competitor,  the  profit 
motive,  is  to  prove  to  the  retailer 
that  he  can  make  more  money 
with  newspaper  advertising  than 
without.  Then  teach  him  how  to 
do  it. 

Show  your  retail  clients  how  to 
measure  the  results  of  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  face  the  facts.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  statistics  a  retailer  can 
have  about  your  newspaper  are 
how  much  extra  business  he  gets 
because  he  places  his  advertising 
with  you.  He  doesn’t  care  particu¬ 
larly  how  many  blue-eyed  blonde 
girls,  aged  sixteen,  with  divorced 
parents,  read  your  paper  ...  or 
how  many  this  and  how  many 
that.  What  he  wants  to  know  is 
what  does  he  get  for  his  money? 
Go  into  it  with  him.  Help  him  find 
out,  if  he  doesn’t  know  how.  En¬ 
courage  him  to  keep  records.  If 
the  results  look  bad,  urge  him  to 
find  out  why.  Three  to  one  it’s  not 
your  paper  that  is  at  fault,  if 
you  know  your  business.  Chances 
are  he  is  using  the  wrong  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  the  wrong  appeal. . . . 
the  most  important  single  factor 
influencing  the  pulling  power  of 
retail  advertising  is  the  selection  of 
the  merchandise  that  is  featured. 
Nothing  approaches  this  .  .  .  space, 
art  work,  type,  position  .  .  .  even 
the  medium  itself.  Convince  your 
merchant-clients  of  this  fact  and 
your  battle  for  better  production 
from  retail  display  advertising  is 
more  than  half  won. 

Hits  at  Surveys 

And  this  brings  me  to  surveys. 
I  suppose  surveys  are  useful.  Good 
ones  should  be.  But  I  have  seen 
very  few  good  ones.  Most  of  the 
newspaper  surveys  I  have  seen  are 
presented  with  the  idea  of  devel¬ 
oping  these  points: 

1)  How  good  we  are  compared 


with  the  other  papers,  or,  cw 
versely,  how  poor  the  other  papes 
are  compared  with  us. 

2)  How  much  more  business 
you  would  do  if  you  bought  mon 
space  from  us. 

And  this  latter  conclusion  ^ 
often  supported  by  some  of  the 
vaguest,  most  far-fetched  data  im 
aginable. 

What  about  your  home  circula¬ 
tion?  It  is  my  understanding  tk 
we  have  here  in  Detroit  two  new 
papers  with  the  highest  home  de 
livery  of  any  papers  in  Aroeria 
Merchants  want  their  ads  to  be 
seen  by  America’s  largest  purchas¬ 
ing  group:  the  housewives.  (Je 
your  papers  into  the  homes  ami 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  p 
more  production  for  your  prodne 
as  far  as  retailers  are  concerned. 

Ads  Should  Be  Policed 

Advertising,  to  be  productive, 
must  be  believed.  How  much  do 
you  do  to  keep  extreme  exaggera¬ 
tions  out  of  your  paper?  Do  yoo 
have  any  standards  of  ethics  is 
that  respect?  Do  you  have  aiv 
sense  of  responsibility?  Yoo 
should.  You  owe  it  to  your  Ikb- 
est  advertisers,  and  they  are  in 
the  majority.  Advertising  is  store 
news  .  .  .  merchandise  news,  to 
cleanness,  its  honesty  give  just  as 
much  character  to  a  newspaper  as 
the  contents  of  its  news  columns, 
its  editorial  policy  or  the  makeup 
of  its  front  pages.  Most  of  yoor 
important  customers,  the  retailers, 
believe  that  ...  so  do  readers. 

Someone  has  told  you  not  to 
hide  your  light  under  a  bushel.  1 
certainly  concur.  You  could  bio* 
your  horns  a  little  louder  in  a  way 
that  would  be  intriguing  to  your 
local  merchants  .  .  .  and,  if  you  do 
it  cleverly,  beneficial  to  yourselves 
But,  of  course,  dont  be  crude. 

I  hope  you  do  not  feel  that  1 
have  been  unduly  rough.  After 
all,  we  retailers  and  you  newspa¬ 
per  men  are  partners,  or  should 
be.  As  you  know,  most  retailers 
base  their  advertising  expenditure 
on  a  certain  percentage  of  thw 
sales  volume.  As  the  volume  in 
creases  this  percentage  produces 
more  dollars  to  be  spent  with  you. 
Therefore,  one  of  your  chief  ob¬ 
jectives  should  be  to  help  yo® 
merchant  -  clients  increase  their 
sales  volumes.  Whatever  you 
complish  in  this  respect  should 
strengthen  your  positions  in  your 
communities,  enhance  your  good 
will  with  your  most  importait 
customers,  and  eventually 
more  money  into  your  tills. 

Accept  your  responsibility  as 
vendors  of  a  valuable  product.  H 
your  retail  store  accounts  are  im¬ 
portant  to  you,  let  the  heads  of 
those  concerned  know  it  .  .  •  *>• 
by  what  you  say  but  by  what  you 
do.  Study  their  problems;  leart 
the  significant  things  about  their 
way  of  doing  business;  come  dowi 
out  of  your  ivory  towers.  Don’t 
be  deluded  by  the  assumption  that 
retailers  cannot  do  without  yon- 
They  can  .  .  .  they  have  .  .  .  some 
are  doing  it  right  now. 
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Among  cities  in  the  150,000-250,000 
population  group. 

Worcester  Telegram-Gazette  Circula- 


WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 


G^org*  F.  Booth,  Fublisficr 


MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  Inc. 


tion:  Daily  154,490;  Sunday  104,308. 


Notional  Boprosontativos 


New  England’s  Most 
Representative  Market 


....named  the  nation’s 
4th  Best  Test  Market* 
hy  agency  and 
advertising  executive^ 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Esso  Ads  in  700  Papers 
To  Stress  Safety  Theme 


adverfisers  know  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening 


Newspaper  messages  devoted  to  comics;  two-color  1,000-line,  agl 
a  safe  driving  theme  will  appear  600-line,  and  1,000-line  black  mi 
in  some  700  newspapers  with  an  white  ads.  In  addition,  150  radio 
average  circulation  of  20,000,000  stations,  as  well  as  selected  tek 
or  98  per  cent  of  the  families  liv-  vision  markets  will  be  used, 
ing  where  Esso  products  are  sold,  ♦  *  • 

Chicago — A  new  tie-in  proi» 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  tion,  backed  by  1,000-line,  two  I 

"■  color  newspaper  ads,  is  bebj 

according  to  Stanley  C.  Hope,  jointly  sponsored  by  Dr.  Peppe 
president,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.  Co.  and  General  Mills  in  Noiili 
Mr.  Hope  said  that  a  larger  pro-  and  South  Carolina  and  adjactn: 
portion  of  all  of  the  company  sections  of  Georgia  and  Tennessa 
promotion  will  be  devoted  to  the  General  Mills  has  designed  i 
safety  theme  all  year  round.  special  package  for  its  Red  Ban! 

In  addition  to  newspapers,  high-  flour  calling  consumer  attentkn 
way  safety  messages  will  be  used  to  a  Dr.  Pepper  coupon  enclosed 
in  all  of  Esso’s  media  including  in  each  five  and  10-poiind  sad 
radio-TV  and  outdoor  posters  and  Each  coupon  is  exchangeable  for 
will  reach  more  than  10,000,000  a  free  six-bottle  carton  of  Dt. 
persons  daily,  he  said.  Pepper  with  each  carton  pm- 

chased. 

Admiral  Runs  Color  Page  tn.-  T^  i 

In  28  Sunday  Nnwspa^re  ^ 

Chicago  -  Full-page  national  ScuHy  Push 

advertising  in  four-colors  appeared  .  PtJLL-coLOR  newspaper  comia 
May  17  in  28  Sunday  newspapers  most  of  the  major  markets 
to  promote  Admiral’s  Flash  auto-  throughout  the  U.  S.  will  featm 
matic  defrosting  refrigerator.  The  ^  series  of  ads  by  K.  J.  Q.  Quinn 
same  ad  (via  Tatham-Laird,  Chi-  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  mak- 
cago)  appeared  in  black  and  white  ers  of  Scuffy  liquid  shoe  R- 
in  52  other  newspapers.  finisher. 

Newspapers  are  being  used  in  all  It’s  all  part  of  licensing  agree- 
cities  where  Admiral  Corp.  has  ment  sign^  last  week  by  the  Walt 
distributors.  Although  the  firm  Disney  Character  Merchandisinj 
had  used  full-color  national  copy  Division  and  Quinn.  Charactm 
in  a  few  selected  papers  previous-  from  Disney’s  Peter  Pan  will  be 
ly,  this  week’s  effort  marked  the  tied  in  with  Scuffy  shoe  refinisher 
first  time  that  Admiral  has  concen-  in  a  campaign  (via  Ingalls- 
trated  r.o.p.  color  in  such  a  large  Miniter  Co.,  Boston)  built  around 
number  of  cities.  Captain  Hook. 

In  addition.  Admiral  is^  breaking  Disney  characters  will  also  be 
full-color,  half  page  ads  in  Metro-  used  in  full-color  ads  scheduled 
^htan  Coinics,  featuring  the  for  This  Week  and  Life. 
firms  portable  radios  with  a  Peter 

Pan^  tie-up.  The  half-page  comic  Ship  Offer  in  Comics 
section  ad  (via  Cruttenden  &  Eag-  A  “Ship  in  a  Bottle”  premium 
er,  ^  Chicago)  will  appear  in  37  js  being  offered  by  Quaker  Onts 
major  metropolitan  markets  on  Co.  for  a  box  top  of  Puffed  Wheat 
Sunday,  May  24  and  May  31.  or  Puffed  Rice  through  color 
_  _  .  comics,  television  and  radio. 


to  be  a  newspaper  of 
^^tremendous  advertising 

response^#/  , 


'Los  Angeles'  FIRST  Metropolitan  Newspaper' 


Ropresented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regon  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Editor 


££111  gan  families  spend  14.2% 
1 1 U  more*  than  the  national 
average  on  ^cery  store  piij'chases! 
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Ask  your  Booth  man 
for  specific  information  helpful 
on  your  current  schedules.  Use 
phone  numbers  below. 


MUSteefOH 

SAGiNAW  . 
CRAMP  RAPfPS 


•  pAy  arr 


fUMT 


FOR  NEW  MARKET  FOLDER  CALL  NEAREST  BOOTH  OFFICE-A.  H.  Kucfc, 
MO  E.  42nd  Sfreef,  New  Yorfc  17,  New  York,  Murray  Hill  6-7332  The 
John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  MUhigan  Avo.,  Chitago  1 1,  III.,  Suporior  7-46S0 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Daily  *s  Hostess  House 
Serves  Buyer  and  Seller 


By  Mather  Wallis 


A  combination  of  radio  show, 
home  service  department  and  con¬ 
tinuing  what’s-new-in-household- 
items  show  doesn’t  sound  like 
standard  newspaper  merchandising 
fare,  but  it  is — for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian. 

Almost  the  whole  merchandis¬ 
ing  setup  of  that  daily  revolves 


MERCHANDISING 


around  what  the  newspaper  calls 
its  “Hostess  House.”  Staffed  by 
graduate  home  economists,  it  is 
a  centrally-located  spot  where 
housewives  may  call  or  visit  for 
information  on  table  settings,  the 
latest  Nylon  rinse  or  what  to  do 
about  stains  on  the  heirloom  anti¬ 
macassars.  Not  only  that,  a  con¬ 
nected  radio  program  gives  the 
same  type  of  information  about 
Oregonian-advertised  products. 

For  an  advertiser  to  get  on  this 
merchandising  orchestra  cart  noth¬ 
ing  is  needed  but  the  purchase  of 
space  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
No  minimum  space  is  required; 
the  offer  is  made  to  all  adver¬ 
tisers  as  a  matter  of  course  if  the 


product  lends  itself  to  this  type  of 
promotion. 

The  whole  program  is  made  up 
of  four  ways  to  merchandise  ad¬ 
vertised  products:  Hostess  House 
news  section  of  the  paper;  Hostess 
House  demonstration  center; 
Hostess  House  radio  party,  and 
Hostess  House  department  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  news  section  is  a  separate 
“home-making”  guide  and  involves 
information  on  new  products, 
where  they  can  be  purchased,  and 
new  ideas  for  old  ones.  This  sec¬ 
tion  runs  daily  in  the  Oregonian. 

The  demonstration  center  is 
located  in  Portland’s  business  cen¬ 
ter  and  is  used  for  the  display  and 
demonstration  of  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts.  Each  product  is  arranged 
in  an  educational  way  that  best 
sets  off  the  article,  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  receives  photographs  show¬ 
ing  how  it  is  displayed  before  the 
public. 

The  newspaper  estimates  that 
nearly  50,000  people  are  in- 
person  guests  of  the  radio  party. 
This  is  a  participation-type  show 
aired  weekday  mornings  over 
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KGW,  Portland’s  NBC  outlet.  It 
is  here  that  advertised  items  are 
tried,  tested  and  tasted  by  house¬ 
wife  participants. 

Last  of  the  four  ways  Hostess 
House  merchandises  products  is 
found  in  the  department  pro¬ 
grams.  These  are  auditorium  pres¬ 
entations  of  foods  and  products  in 
the  news.  Shows  have  been  held 
on  such  subjects  as  California 
Home  Fashions,  Table  Fashions, 
Woods  for  Western  Homes  and 
Floor  Fashions.  There  are  other 
programs  which  feature  guest  in¬ 
structors  and  others  devoted  to 
education.  In  this  category  there 
have  been  displays  of  the  Scala- 
mandre  Museum  collection  of 
drapery  fabrics,  historical  Christ¬ 
mas  greeting  cards  from  the  Greet¬ 
ing  Card  Association  and  hobby 
equipment  which  included  stone 
polishing  and  fly  tying. 

Under  the  direction  of  Kath¬ 
erine  Bollam,  the  hostess  house 
boasts  four  editors  of  food,  home 
decoration,  fashion  and  beauty, 
and  entertainment  and  etiquette. 
They  all  scan  the  news  in  their 
resp)ective  fields  for  tips  to  be 
included  in  the  Hostess  House 
section.  It  is  Miss  Bollam  also 
who  handles  the  shows  and  dis¬ 
plays  in  Hostess  House  itself. 

This  department  consists  of  a 
large  auditorium,  a  model  kitchen 
and  food  department  which,  the 
newspaper  says,  serves  100,000 
women  a  year,  a  display  lobby 
showing  advertiser’s  products  for 
one  week,  a  home  decoration  de¬ 
partment  where  readers  can  call 
or  stop  by  for  infcAitnation,  and  a 
reception  and  information  section 
where  women  may  buy  patterns 
and  plans. 

Some  Points  of  View 

In  speaking  of  the  idea  behind 
Hostess  House,  Richard  K.  Milli- 
son,  the  newspaper’s  manager  of 
promotion  and  research,  says, 
“Our  merchandising  efforts  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  consumer  primarily. 
While  we  do  some  assistance  in 
merchandising  anvertising  to  the 
retailer,  we  feel  that  the  step  to¬ 
ward  producing  customer  action 
at  the  retail  store  is  perhaps  more 
immediate  in  its  sales  returns.  To 
accomplish  this  we  have  developed 
our  Hostess  House  women’s  de¬ 
partment.” 

Harold  V.  Manzer,  Oregonian 
advertising  director,  says  the  Host¬ 
ess  House  program  “gives  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  an  already  created  and 
highly  interested  audience.”  The 
only  qualification  is  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  be  advertised  in  the  columns 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian.  Mr. 
Manzer  adds  that  women  come 
from  all  over  for  information  on 
homemaking  and  that  Hostess 
House  is  actually  a  service  center 
for  all  home  activity.  The  radio 
party,  which  is  broadcast  three 
mornings  a  week,  has  its  regular 
staff  of  musicians  and  entertainers 
who  have  built  up  a  large  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  Portland  market,  he 
notes.  The  program  takes  place  on 
a  standing-room-only  basis  and  it 
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is  here  that  nationally  advert* 
products  get  plugs  and  tries  j 
the  participants.  According  to  It 
Manzer,  there  are  also  giveavs 
on  the  show  and  the  disply 
in  Hostess  House  and  the  p 
gram  are  tied  in.  Every 
however,  the  display  is  chats 
and  the  new  products  take  up  -j 
radio  party’s  time  for  that 

Regarding  the  special  consna 
interest  shows,  there  is  no  ma 
chandising  allowed  by  the  me 
facturers — no  booths  set  up :: 
advertisers  and  no  hawking  i 
wares.  Subjects  for  this  are  cho* 
after  careful  scrutiny  of  natkn 
trends  and  public  interest. 
a  subject  is  chosen  stories  u 
layouts  are  done  for  the  Hois 
House  section  of  the  daily.  Ta 
the  show  is  set  up  for  the  pi‘: 
to  see. 

Another  Tie-in 

A  recent  show,  titled  “Plas::i 
1953”,  was  produced  this  Spr: 
to  coincide  with  the  Oregonii: 
annual  Spring  “Guide  to  Bki 
Living”,  a  staff-prepared  hon 
service  news  magazine  of  32  pi?t 
containing  home  news  and  ate 
tising.  Plastics  were  featoj 
throughout  the  issue.  The  “Guii 
invited  the  public  to  come : 
Hostess  House  and  actually « 
the  products  described. 

Besides  these  displays  as 
shows  there  is  always  an  adds 
attraction.  Recently  this  adds 
attraction  was  a  display  of  tropd 
fish.  At  these  shows,  Mr.  Mas 
says,  classes  of  school  childrr 
are  often  in  attendance.  T1k« 
he  continues,  have  considerate 
stimulation  value. 

Through  inquiries,  Hostfi 
House  distributes  bulletins,  spt- 
clal  letters  to  readers,  and  mab 
outside  telephone  calls  up  into  ti 
many  thousands  a  year.  Accor: 
ing  to  figures  available  (19511 
92,028  women  bought  pattera 
booklets,  general  educational  aii 
manufacturer’s  bulletins.  The  pi¬ 
per  estimates  500,000  women  w 
the  Hostess  House  as  a  hoB 
service  center. 

Boiled  down.  Hostess  Ho® 
will,  according  to  the  newspape 
report  news  of  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts;  show  them  through  acti* 
displays;  demonstrate  them 
make  samples  available;  pres®^ 
them  over  the  radio  party,  ^ 
service  readers  and  visitors  wio 
information  about  them. 

■ 

'Salute'  Linage 

Norfolk,  Va. — ^The  “salute"  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger 
patch,  on  May  15,  the  day  beiott 
Armed  Forces  Day  celebration 
produced  56  pages  and  a 
91,448  lines  of  advertising.  E® 
Loveless,  advertising  director,  sa* 
38,500  lines  were  extra  businesi 
■ 

Paper  Appoints 

Effective  May  1,  the  Paso 
(Calif.)  Press  has  appointed  Wes'- 
em  Dailies  as  its  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives. 
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1953! 


A  New  Car 


BOUGHT  every  4  minutes! 


New  car  dealers  in  the  Cleveland  area  step  lively  in  this  business  of  getting  new 
cars  and  prospective  buyers  together.  They  are  outstandingly  successful! 
Added  up,  they  make  more  new  car  sales  than  are  registered  in  anyone  of  26 
entire  states!  That’s  the  pace  set  by  Cuyahoga  County  in  1952. 

The  Press  is  proud  to  play  so  effective  a  part  in  this  sales  performance. 
Undisputed  leader  in  automotive  linage,  once  again  The  Press  pulled 
away  from  all  other  media  in  pre-selling  7  out  of  10  responsive  Press 
families  in  this  rich,  brisk-buying  market.  Accelerated  acceptance 
in  all  quarters  of  the  county  points  to  greater  sales  ahead. 


Today  312,730  Press  families  in  Ohio’s  primary 
market  are  reading  about,  evaluating,  and 
deciding  on  the  car  of  their  choice  —  the  car 
they’re  going  to  buy. 

When  you  sell  more  new  cars  in 
Cuyahoga  County,  The  Press  will 
help  to  sell  them  first. 


For  the  complete  analytical 
story  of  1952  sales  in  this  top 
market  write  for  "New  Car 
Sales  Analysis’’. 


I 
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Merchandising  AflF  Puts  Research 
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The  preliminary  reports  are 
vital  to  the  advertising  campaign 
because  of  a  desire  to  be  assured 
of  complete  distribution  before 
the  campaign  opens,  Mr.  Ball 


Readers  Pay 
$1V4  Billion  for 
Newspapers 


rrnH  Nnuir  Criteria  in  Booklet  the  campaign  opens,  Mr.  Ball  '  '  I 

Xieil^  ana  INOW  for  •  Marketing  and  ^asic  distribution  be  WeWSpaperS 

T.igt  EvTV^T1#^C  Advertising  Research”  is  the  title  complete,  then  company-agency  People  in  the  U.  S.  and  CaPiJj 

use  of  3  J^oklet  issued  last  week  to  ''PC"*  a  record-breaking  $l,r,, 

San  Francisco  —  Newspapers  subscribers  of  the  Advertising  Re-  Pomt-of-purchase  displays  which  i  444  ooo  last  year  for  their  faven 

were  ‘'awfully  helpful”  in  assist-  search  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  ^'^P*'‘y  sales-.tmpact,  he  explained,  matter  —  their  daily  ad 

ing  merchandising  activities  of  the  York  City.  Hits  Guessers  Sunday  newspapers — accordbi  3 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation’s  Posed  in  the  form  of  eight  key  While  praising  newspaper  mer-  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
campaign  for  Zee  and  Chiffon  questions,  the  criteria  can  be  used  chandising  cooperation,  Mr.  Ball  “This  is  another  indication,"  ti 

toilet  tissues,  reports  C.  E.  Ball,  not  only  by  those  wishing  to  ap-  is  not  fooled  by  the  advertising  Bureau  commented  in  making  ti; 

account  executive,  Brisacher,  praise  a  research  study  already  man  who  dreams  up  a  reply  to  announcement,  “that  newspape- 

Wheeler  &  Staff.  completed,  but  also  can  be  used  the  initial  request  for  market  in-  reading  is  the  most  universal  ad 

That  was  not  too  grammatical,  as  guideposts  to  help  those  plan-  formation.  He  suspects  some  the  most  tenacious  habit  in  or 


While  praising  newspaper  mer-  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPlJ 
andising  cooperation,  Mr.  Ball  “This  is  another  indication,"  tiJ 


but  Mr.  Ball  is  in  the  midst  of  ning  a  research-project. 


‘first  report”  answers  are  obtained  daily  lives.  With  a  paid  circu!!-| 


expanding  the  newspaper  list  for  Copies  of  the  criteria,  along  from  a  glance  at  the  window  tion  last  year  of  more  than  !l  l 


the  Crown  products.  New  and  with  words  of  advice  on  each  across  the  street  from  the  news-  000,000  weekday,  newspapers  c- 

added  emphasis  will  come  in  June,  question,  can  be  obtained  from  paper  office.  joyed  a  higher  unit  sale  than  ary 

he  advised.  ARF  headquarteers,  1 1  W.  42nd  “We  can  expect  a  return  of  other  single  commodity  sdd  1 

More  important  than  grammar  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  about  40  per  cent  on  the  first  our  country.” 


is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ball  knows 

spoke.  His  Crown  covered  the  area. 


Zellerbach  campaigning  included 


—  request  for  information,”  he  re-  The  dollar  figure  of  last 

aplays  and  covered  the  area.  f  Z 

What  the  agency  desired  from  ^“^8^  situation,  and  ^nd  out  U  S.  and  $65,539,0M  for  Ca- 

o  colAcmon  tr\  tht*  tirpa  ana  Av<»raa^  u/^pVnav 


two  weeks  in  Denver.  There,  Wal-  n^u/cn^ivrc  a  salesman  to  develop  the  area.  ada.  Average  weekday  expn: 

lace  Moore,  manager.  Crown’s  "^'^^papers  were  traaing  area  ♦k..  b..,. 


After  the  job  is  done,  we  adver-  ture  for  newspapers,  the  Buraal 
tise.”  said,  was  $2,948,000  in  the  U.  5.1 


..r  T  ’  surveys  picturing  product  distribu-  eVoaa'^’ •  7k. T,  c 

consumer  goods  sales  divisions;  u  exnlained  The  aoenev  $2,948,000  in  the  U. i\ 

Clark  M.  Pettit,  advertising  man-  .  “terrific”  coooeration  he  re-  Despite  the  40  per  cent  expec-  and  $184,000  in  Canada.  Tlx’ 
ager,  and  he,  joined  three  sales-  ports  ^  ’  tation,  the  newspaper  replies  do  Sunday  average  was  $5,780,000  ii 

men  in  a  stoie-to-store  drive  “ped-  ^ 


/llinn”  7/w.  uiai  lire  sluures  me  eoiii- 

pleted,  the  bulk  of  the  1953  cam- 
80  Per  Cent  Score  paign  for  Zee  and  all  other  Crown 

The  goal  was  to  place  Zee  in  Zellerbach  products  is  being  di- 


Now  that  the  studies  are  com-  P°'"‘  “P  situation  legally  and  the  U.  S.,  $177,000  in  Canadi 


pleted,  the  bulk  of  the  1953  cam- 

paign  for  Zee  and  all  other  Crown  . 


The  advertiser’s  next  headache 
is  the  number  of  costly  displays 


NAEA  Offers 

continued  from  pagt  11 


all  of  Denver’s  retail  outlets.  He  rected  basically  into  newspapers  **  me  numner  01  cosuy  oispiays  _  _ 

reports  the  move  80  per  cent  sue-  of  the  Far  West,  he  reported.  A  ^ofwarded  to  retail  outlets  which  result  in  insurmet 

cessful,  thanks  to  20  calls  per  day  list  well  above  100  was  indicated  against  needless  linage  reductioi 

e^h.  The  executives  talked  to  ^r-  for  the  stepped-up  campaign  next  -u...  ^  as  inflation  lessens. 

<ton.s,  ermed  poinwr-purchase  month.  orLm  ?isp“  hTtoM  For  You,  Retail  Account,: 


Editor  &  Publisher.  Each  dis¬ 
play  is  costly,  and  each  loss  af- 


1.  It  can  help  stores  realis 
sharply  how  very  important  tlx 


P  r- 


CONTRAST  SERVICE 


IlsenSiqlit 


fects  the  advertiser’s  hopes  and  newspaper  can  be  to  them  in  mill- 

his  trade,”  he  observed.  tiplying  profits. 

Crown  Zellerbach’s  list  for  2.  It  can  provide 
1953  provides  for  an  expansion  agement  with  practical  handles  to 

of  newspapers  in  June  which  will  8®*  the  radical  m- 

result  in  “probably  double  or  provement  of  advertising, 

triple”  the  number  of  newspapers  3.  It  can  help  ^dv^tong 
presently  in  use,  Mr.  Ball  said.  become  the  powerful  FORCE  lot  | 


Presently  listed  are  40  or  more  800d  it  should  be. 


dailies  in  the  seven  Far  Western  proviai 

states  plus  15  in  the  Denver  area,  *  program  for  the 
used  in  a  separate  campaign.  The  future  store  profits. 


4.  It  can  provide  the  basis  of  j 
a  program  for  the  insurance  of 


“Denver  area”  actually  represents  enable  mana^meo. 

three  states.  *0  “8€t  back  on  the  track. 

Also,  Crown  is  using  American  6.  It  can  awaken  an  entire 
Weekly,  This  Week  and  nine  re-  tail  community  to  profitable  to 
gional  and  national  magazines,  cussion  and  improvement  of 
The  program  and  the  copy  are  H  can  lead  to  substan  . 

both  backed  by  research  in  depth,  better  advertising  response,  w 

•  is  always  a  big  step  toward  moix 


Linecasting  machine  operators  are  sold  because  they  "see  what  they  set" 


'Eniiking'  Gets  First 
Merchandising  Test 

Hartford,  Conn. — ^Initial  mer- 


advertising  expenditure. 

For  AD  PEOPLE  aiid  Prospectivt 
Ad  People: 

1.  It  can  positively  reduce  ao 


without  eyestrain.  Publishers  and  printers  stay  sold  because  they  actually  chandising  test  in  America  of  iwrsonnel  turnover  in 
save  time  and  money  through  the  reduction  of  over  25%  of  all  errors  in  Swiss-made  prceision  knitting  in-  through  the  ^tter  understai^™ 
linecasting  machine  composition.  strument,  Knitking,  was  held  by  and  cooperation  it  will  onw 

Matrix  Contrast  Corporation  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  over  Knitking  Corp.,  New  York,  at  the  ^  2.  It  can  show  advertising 
25  years,  and  today  services  leading  publications  from  coast-to-coast  through  Hartford  Times'  Radio  Center  its  true  potentials  as  a  promisUI 
6  conveniently  located  service  branches  and  31  trained  service  crews.  The  May  12-14.  The  campaign  fea-  career. 

Matrix  Contrast  method  is  the  time-tested  system  of  processing  your  matrices  tured  display  linage  in  the  Times  3.  It  can  “soften  up”  t®*®* 
in  Black  and  White  or  Colors  in  your  plant  without  interrupting  your  regular  and  the  Hartford  Courant.  new  prospects  to  enter  the  news- 

production  schedules.  ^  “This  is  the  first  of  three  mer-  paper  advertising  field. 

REMEMBER,  that  Matrix  Contrast  Service  is  the  economical  convenient  chandising  tests  we’re  planning  for  4,  It  can  lead  to  a  better  stlt* 
plan  to  keep  your  linecasting  matrix  reference  marks  clean  and  highly  visible,  jhis  instrument,”  Leonard  Wolf,  ure  and  position  for  retail 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


1154  West  14th  Street,  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 

32i  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  4.  III. 

1 105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  IS,  Calif. 

European  Afonts:  Funditor.  Ltd..  3  Woodbrldfe  Street,  Clarkanwall  Green,  London.  E.  C.  I 


this  instrument,”  Leonard  Wolf,  ure  and  position  for  retail 
president  of  the  agency  bearing  people  in  their  own  stores, 
his  name,  told  Editor  &  Publish-  5.  It  can  help  them  sell  into 
ER.  “Next  steps  will  include  de-  agement  and  other  store  peop* 
partment  store  and  door-to-door  on  more  consideration  and  monty 
testings.”  for  advertising’s  creation. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Fearless  Flanagan  is  the  name. 
And  if  you’re  looking  for  something 
«xtra  fresh  and  colorful  in  the  way 
of  news  coverage  for  your  next 
beauty  contest  or  4-alarm  fire,  bet¬ 
ter  brace  yourself  and  stand  well 
back  when  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  spring  Flanagan  loose 
on  the  assignment. 

A  story  by-lined  “Barbara  Flana¬ 
gan’’  is  not  always  a  triumph  of 
objectivity.  Miss  Flanagan  has  a 


has  earned  her  fame  as  a  practitioner 
of  the  “I-was-there-when-the-roof- 
feU-in’’  school  of  journalism. 

Assigned  to  cover  the  Minneapolis 
Aquatennial  Parade,  she  donned 
grease-paint  and  flapping  shoes  to 
join  the  cavorting  Aqua  Jester  clowns 
in  the  long  march  before  100,000 
spectators;  then  straight-facedly  and 
sore-footedly  reported  to  a  delighted 
Upper  Midwest  audience  what  a 
parade  looks  Like  from  the  inside  out. 

Again,  she  became  a  Salvation 
Army  girl  for  a  day,  standing  with 
bell  and  poke-bonnet  on  a  freezing 
downtown  street-comer.  Her  first- 
person  report  on  cold  feet,  stiff  fingers 
and  runny  nose  warmed  warm-heart¬ 
ed  readers  into  impiecedented  gen¬ 
erosity  for  the  Army’s  worthy  cause. 

Some  of  Flanagan’s  escapades  are 
strictly  out  of  the  movies.  On  one 
European  writing  assignment  in 
Stoclmolm,  she  wriggled  into  the 
confidence  of  a  Russian  Embassy 
attache  while  they  shared  a  casual 
rumba.  Her  aqueous  interview  with 


former  U.N.  Representative  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche  was  achieved  by  bel¬ 
lowing  questions  at  the  good  doctor 
across  a  stretch  of  open  water  at  a 
Minnesota  lake  resort. 

Sometimes  starry-eyed,  always 
entertaining.  Miss  Flanagan’s  own 
approach  to  the  news  puts  her  sto¬ 
ries  among  the  feature  highlights  in 
the  Upper  Midwest’s  best-read  news- 

§apers.  She  is  typical  of  Minneapolis 
tar  and  Tribune  news  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  leavening  of  fresh,  lively 
entertainment  and  hvunan  appeal 
keep  reader  interest  soaring  among 
the  largest  newspaper  audience  in 
the  Upper  Midwest. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^/Tribune 

■VININO _ MOKNINO  tk  SUNDAY 

620,000  SUNDAY-485,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWUS,  PrMMwiI 


propeMity  for  catapvilting  herself 
of  the 


editor  (S  publisher  for  May  23,  1953 


r 


into  the  middle  of  the  event  she  is 
reporting,  an  unusual  talent  which 
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Scale  model  of  early  Rccorcjak  Microfilmer  recalls  pioneering  days 
for  Recordak  officers;  left  to  right:  George  S.  Sackett,  Treasurer, 
John  K.  Boeing,  President  of  Recordak;  George  L.  McCarthy, 
Chairman  of  the' Board  and  "father”  of  modern  microfilming;'  Vice 
Presidents  George  C.  McMahon  and  Frank  L.  Hilton,  Jr. 


A  thousand  and  one  uses,  today,  for  the  unique  photographic 
process  that  was  designed  originally  to  protect  banks  against  fraud. 


Report  on  25  years 
of  Microfilming  Progress 


Little  did  George  L.  McCarthy  realize  the  scope  of 
his  Invention  when  the  first  automatic  microfilmer  was 
Installed  in  a  New  York  bank  in  1928. 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  machine — designed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Eiastman  Kodak  Company — was  to 
counter  fraudulent  claims;  to  provide  a  photographi¬ 
cally  accurate  and  complete  film  record  of  all  checks 
drawn  on  the  bank.  A  record  that  would  help  depos¬ 
itors,  too,  should  their  payments  be  questioned  by 
outside  sources. 

But  the  way  this  amazing  new  machine  performed 
suggested  greater  use  from  the  start:  documents  were 
recorded  as  fast  as  they  were  dropped  into  the  micro¬ 
filmer  .  .  .  and  for  a  fraction  of  a  cent  apiece.  Why  then 
was  it  necessary  to  type  a  description  of  all  checks  for¬ 
warded  to  another  bank  for  payment? 


Microfilming  would  eliminate  this  costly  and  tedious 
operation — thus  the  Recordak  Transit  System  made 
its  bow;  was  followed  closely  by  the  Recordak  Single 
Posting  System,  which  eliminated  a  100%  duplication 
in  bookkeeping. 

Savings  . . .  wherever  records  were  kept 

Banks  everywhere  .  .  .  and  then  business  after  business 
realized  that  manual  record-keeping  just  could  not 
match  the  speed,  accuracy,  and  economy  of  Recordak 
Microfilming. 

With  it,  retail  stores  were  able  to  bill  customers  for 
a  fraction  of  the  former  cost;  railroads  ended  expensive 
freight-car  delays  at  junction  fx>ints;  libraries  were 
able  to  "charge  out”  books  three  times  faster.  And  so 
it  xventl 


Specialists  in  microfilming  only 
—from  1928-1953 


How  could  microfilming  efficiency  be  increased  .  .  .  and  increased  . . . 
and  increased?  How  could  businesses  of  every  type  and  size  use  micro¬ 
filming  most  profitably?  To  find  the  answers  to  these  questions  and 
related  ones,  Recordak  has  specialized  in  mkrcjilming  only. 

As  a  result.  Improvements  were  Incorporated  in  Recordak  Mlcro- 
filmers  in  continuous  succession.  New  models  were  designed  to  meet 
varying  requirements  ...  to  enable  the  small  user  to  get  savings  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  largest  one.  Revolutionary  technics  were  introduced 
. . .  automatic  feeders  increased  microfilming  speed  to  over  500  docu¬ 
ments  per  minute . . .  number  of  images  per  roll  of  film  was  quadrupled 
...  and  film  quality  and  uniformity  were  raised  to  ever  higher  standards. 


Vitally  Important,  too,  was  the  growth  and  refinement  of  Recordak’s 
film  processing  facilities.  Laboratories  with  the  latest  high-speed  pro¬ 
fessional  equipment — and  staffed  by  specialists — were  established  to 
provide  fast,  flawless  processing  of  film  records.  And  Recordak’s 
Service  Organization  was  expanded  step  by  step  to  serve  Recordak 
users  from  coast-to-coast.  Special  facilities  were  set  up  too,  to  microfilm 
newspap>er  editions — a  boon  for  publishers  and  libraries  everywhere. 

And  all  the  while,  Recordak’s  Field  Staff — with  an  ever-increasing 
numlx;r  of  case  histories  at  its  finger  tips — was  bringing  simplified 
record-keeping  routines — in  addition  to  extra  protection  and  tremen¬ 
dous  space  savings — to  65  different  types  of  business  .  .  .  thousands  of 
concerns.  Recordak  Corf)oratlon  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany),  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  newspaper  applications 


KtKiak’s  famous  Hawk  Eye  Works,  where  Recordak 
Microfilmers,  lenses,  and  accessory  equipment  are 
manufactured.  Recordak  .Microfilm  is  also  made 
by  Kodak  ...  to  exacting,  uniform  standards. 


Recordak’s  26  conveniently  located  Processing 
Stations  process  films  the  same  day  they  are 
received.  High-speed,  professional  equipment  is 
manned  by  experts. 


How  can  you  use  microfibning  most  profitably? 
Your  local  Recordak  representative  can  point  to 
the  experiences  of  65  different  types  of  business 
. . .  thousands  of  concerns. 


The  reason  why  companies  of  every  size  get  comparable  savings— 
Recordak  Microfilmers  are  designed  for  varying  requirements. 


The  Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer . . .  with  40  to  1 
reduction  ratio,  highest  available  today. 


The  Recordak 

Duplex 

Microfihner 


The  Recordak 

Triplex 

Microfilmer 


The  Recordak 

Commercial 

Microfilmer 


The  Recordak 

Junior 

Microfilmer 


OATIS  AND  FRANK  NOEL 

THERE  SEEMS  to  be  disappointment,  con¬ 
fusion  and  some  suspicion  among  news¬ 
papermen  because  Bill  Oatis  has  not  blasted 
the  Czech  government,  repudiated  his  “con¬ 
fession,”  and  said  many  of  the  things  he  was 
expected  to  say  after  his  release  from  prison 
last  weekend  by  the  Czech  government. 

In  our  opinion.  Bill  Oatis  deserves  more 
than  snap  judgment  at  this  time.  After  two 
years  in  prison,  held  almost  incommunicado 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  outside  world, 
the  least  his  fellow  newsmen  can  grant  him 
is  an  opportunity  to  catch  up,  get  acclimated 
to  his  sudden  freedom.  He  ought  to  be  given 
a  chance  to  study  the  record,  which  he  hadn’t 
seen,  of  his  own  trial  before  he  is  criticized 
for  not  commenting  freely  on  it.  In  our  dis¬ 
appointment,  because  he  has  not  filled  in  the 
pre-conceived  pattern  we  had  all  created  for 
him,  let’s  not  forget  the  ordeal  he  has  been 
through. 

It  is  only  natural  that  some  newspapers 
■which  have  consistently  fought  for  Oatis’  re¬ 
lease  should  take  some  credit  for  effecting  it. 
Regardless  of  how  it  was  brought  about  or 
who  was  the  most  influential  in  the  long  run, 
let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  another  U.  S. 
newspaperman  imprisoned  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  AP 
Photographer  Frank  Noel  has  been  held  by 
the  Chinese  Reds  since  Dec.  1,  1950. 

Now  that  Oatis  is  out,  let’s  bend  all  our 
efforts  to  getting  Frank  Noel  released.  Things 
looked  pretty  black  for  Oatis  for  awhile.  It 
didn’t  look  like  he  had  a  chance.  But  it 
worked  out.  There  is  just  as  much  chance 
to  get  Noel  out  of  Korea  if  newspapers  will 
put  on  the  same  amount  of  pressure. 

ARMY  BAN 

ACTION  OF  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Germany 
forcing  suspension  of  Overseas  Weekly 
because  it  printed  stories  of  Christine  Jor¬ 
gensen  and  Pat  Ward  sounds  pretty  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  us.  The  paper  has  published  for 
three  years  under  army  license. 

The  stories  complained  of  had  to  go  a 
long  way  to  be  any  worse  than  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  “home  front”  media  to  which 
armed  services  personnel  had  access  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  if  they  wanted  it. 

According  to  press  dispatches,  this  is  the 
first  time  in  eight  years  of  U.  S.  occupation 
the  Army  has  censored  an  American  journal. 

Army  spokesmen  have  refused  to  explain 
the  ruling  so  far.  In  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  Army  owes  a  thorough  explana¬ 
tion  to  the  American  and  German  people 
to  justify  this  unprecedented  action.  If  it 
can’t  justify  the  censorship  (we  doubt  it  can), 
then  it  ought  to  get  back  to  running  the 
military  side  of  the  business  and  leave  the 
press  alone. 

ABOUT  FACE 

PERON’S  sudden  about  face,  in  the  matter 
of  U.  S.  news  agencies  operating  in 
Argentine,  is  a  mystery  to  everyone.  The 
ban  on  distribution  of  news  by  three  U.  S. 
news  services  lasted  just  a  week. 

It  may  be  that  in  restoring  service  to  the 
agencies  Peron  seeks  to  give  an  appearance 
of  legality  to  his  Congressional  investigation. 


Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them 
that  know  the  law,)  how  that  the  law  hath 
dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth? 

— ^Romans,  VII;  1. 


“FREE  PRESS"  CRY 

THERE  is  too  much  shouting  about  in¬ 
fringements  of  freedom  of  the  press 
these  days  in  incidents  where  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  is  not  directly  involved. 

Ever  since  some  of  its  editors  were  ar¬ 
rested,  tried  and  convicted  for  violating  the 
Smith  Act,  the  Communist  Daily  Worker 
has  been  crying  that  “freedom  of  the  press” 
has  been  abridged.  Now  the  weekly  Na¬ 
tional  Guardian  is  waving  the  “freedom  of 
the  press”  issue  because  its  editor,  Cedric 
Belfrage,  has  been  arrested  and  taken  to 
Ellis  Island  for  deportation  proceedings  on 
charges  of  Communist  party  activities. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  Constitutional 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  that  gives  an  editor, 
reporter  or  any  other  kind  of  newspaper¬ 
man  the  right  to  violate  the  laws  of  this 
country  whether  he  be  a  citizen  or  alien. 
If  our  laws  had  been  perverted  to  suppress 
publication  of  either  of  these  publications 
that  would  have  been  a  different  matter. 
But  they  still  enjoy  their  free  press  privil¬ 
eges.  There  has  been  no  abridgement  or  in¬ 
fringement.  Individuals  connected  with  those 
publications  have  been  arrested  for  violat¬ 
ing  federal  statutes,  just  as  any  other  editor 
would  be  in  similar  circumstances.  The  free 
press  guarantee  provides  no  immunity  from 
federal  law  for  newspapermen. 

Some  people  seem  to  see  an  outright  in¬ 
fringement  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy’s  investigation  of  James 
Wechsler,  editor  of  the  New  York  Post.  We 
cannot  agree.  There  has  been  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  right  of  Mr.  Wechsler  nor 
of  the  Post  to  write  or  publish  what  they 
please.  We  do  feel,  as  stated  here  last  week, 
that  Senator  McCarthy  was  away  off  base 
in  his  questioning  of  Mr.  Wechsler.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  intimidate  an  editor  and  his 
newspaper  and  constituted  a  dangerous  threat 
to  the  press.  The  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press  was  certainly  implicit  in  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  questioning,  but  there  was  and  has 
been  no  direct  infringement  of  that  freedom. 

We  raise  the  point  only  because  there  is 
a  distinct  danger  that  certain  elements  of 
the  press  may  cry  “wolf,  wolf,”  too  often. 
If  newspapermen  scream  about  “freedom  of 
the  press’  at  the  slightest  provocation,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  public  will  be  so 
immune  as  to  ignore  a  serious  crisis. 

As  newspapermen,  let’s  keep  our  powder 
dry  and  our  big  guns  in  reserve  for  when  we 
really  will  need  them. 


CIVIC  ASSET? 

SOMETHING  that  Lou  Perini,  owner  of  the 

Milwaukee  (Boston)  Braves,  said  at  an 
Elks’  dinner  recently  needs  airing.  “You’vt 
got  two  great  newspapers  here,”  he  toM 
the  Milwaukee  group.  “They’ve  got  a  re. 
sponsibility  that  is  great,  a  responsibility  To 
afraid  some  of  the  Boston  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  overlooked  with  their  extreme 
criticism  that  killed  enthusiasm  in  the  Braves 
and  cost  Boston  the  National  League  team  it 
had  for  nearly  80  years.  Now  don’t  misun¬ 
derstand  me.  I  don’t  expect  newspapermen 
to  say  we’re  good  when  we’re  bad,  but  1 
think  a  ball  club  is  entitled  to  some  co¬ 
operation  as  a  civic  asset.” 

Frankly,  we  don’t  follow  him.  In  fact,  we 
disagree  with  what  we  think  he  means. 

A  professional  baseball  team  is  a  private 
business  enterprise.  The  owner  may  like 
to  think  of  it  as  “a  civic  asset”  but  it  is  just 
another  corporation  that  deals  in  sports. 

We  don’t  think  the  Milwaukee  newspa¬ 
pers,  or  the  Boston  newspapers,  or  news¬ 
papers  anywhere,  have  any  responsibility  to 
support  or  cooperate  with  local  baseball  clubs 
any  more  than  they  have  a  responsibility  to 
support  or  cooperate  with  local  professional 
football  teams,  wrestling  and  boxing  arenas, 
race  tracks. 

A  lot  of  newspapers  do  give  support  to 
local  teams.  Many  of  them  consider  it  good 
business  to  do  so.  But  as  for  “responsibility" 
to  do  so — that’s  another  matter.  If  for  some 
reason  a  newspaper  believes  a  local  team  b 
not  worthy  of  its  support,  it  is  its  pregroga- 
tive — actually,  its  duty — to  say  and  do  what¬ 
ever  it  thinks  best  in  the  fans’  and  the 
readers’  interest. 

END  OF  CLOSED  SHOP? 

THE  NATIONAL  Labor  Relations  Board 

has  taken  the  flnal  step  toward  eliminat¬ 
ing  closed  shop  conditions  in  newspaper 
composing  rooms.  It  is  now  up  to  newspaper 
publishers  to  take  advantage  of  it  if  they 
want  to. 

NLRB  found  the  closed  shop  policy  still 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  Union  policy 
and  admonished  ITU  against  using  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table  to  obtain  it  “by  one  device  or 
another.” 

We  can  expect  ITU  to  fight  any  publisher 
who  attempts  to  eliminate  hidden  closed 
shop  conditions  from  a  contract.  It  would 
certainly  involve  more  “test”  cases  in  court 
and  might  come  to  strikes  or  threats  of 
strikes  in  view  of  ITU’s  recent  history.  But 
unless  the  Taft-Hartley  law  is  changed  in 
this  respect,  which  we  don’t  expect,  the  ITU 
will  meet  defeat  everywhere  including  the 
courts  as  it  has  for  the  last  six  years. 

$1,274,444,000 

NEWSPAPER  readers  paid  more  than 

$3,000,000  a  day  in  1952  for  their  daUy 
reading  matter  and  almost  $6,000,000  each 
Sunday  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  This  totals 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars 
spent  for  newspapers  during  the  year. 

No  other  figures  could  speak  so  eloquently 
as  to  the  day-by-day  usefulness  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 
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MENTION 


Ward  E.  Duffy,  associate  ed¬ 
itor  since  1947  and  previously 
managing  editor,  was  named  as 
editor  of  the 
Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times, 
a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  this  week 
by  David  R. 

Daniel,  who  be¬ 
comes  publisher 
in  lune  with  the 
retirement  of 
Francis  S. 

Murphy  as  edit¬ 
or  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Duffy  has  Duffy 
been  on  the  Times  editorial  staff 
since  1920. 

«  *  * 


Col.  Joseph  Harvey  Long, 
president  of  the  Huntington  (W. 
Va.)  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Advertiser,  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  Sunday  Herald-Ad¬ 
vertiser,  observed  his  90th  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  May  21. 

•  *  « 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  president 
of  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
was  re-elected  a  director  of  the 
Southern  Railway  System  May  19. 

*  *  * 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Company,  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company. 

*  «  * 

William  E.  -Robinson  was 
named  as  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  this  week, 
with  the  election 
of  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid  to  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board 
and  Whitelaw 
Reid  to  president 
of  the  publishing 
corporation.  Mr. 

Robinson  became 
executive  vice- 
president 
in  1947,  after 
having  been  ad¬ 
vertising  director 
and  business  manager.  Mr.  Reid 
has  been  editor  and  vicepresident 
since  1947. 

*  •  * 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  and  Mrs.  Baillie 
sailed  to  Europe  last  week  on  the 
SS  Mauretania.  They  planned  to 
attend  the  Coronation  and  travel 
abroad  for  six  weeks. 

*  *  « 

Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  delivered  the  commence¬ 
ment  address  at  Northeast  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Teachers  College  on 
May  21.  A  bronze  plaque  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  words 
of  the  college  song,  “Old  Missou,” 
which  he  wrote  in  1902,  was  dedi¬ 
cated. 

*  «  * 

Allan  Engleman,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Edinburg  (Tex.) 


Robinson 


Daily  Review,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  * 

August  Heckscher.  Jr.,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation. 

♦  ♦  * 

Clarence  Alan  McGrew,  78, 
a  San  Diego,  Calif.,  newspaper 
editor  for  45  years,  has  resigned 
as  editor  emeritus  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  will  serve  as 
counsellor  to  the  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  department.  Before  joining 
the  Union  as  an  editor  in  1915, 
he  was  editor  of  the  old  San 
Diego  Sun  from  1908. 

*  *  « 

Phil  Buchheit,  publisher,  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Spartanburg  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

«  *  * 

Elmo  Smith,  founder  of  the 
Eastern  Oregon  Observer  at  On¬ 
tario  and  publisher  for  10  years 
until  its  consolidation,  and  now 
publisher  of  the  John  Day  (Ore.) 
Blue  Mountain  Eagle,  has  de¬ 
clared  his  candidacy  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  1955  Oregon  state 
senate.  A  state  senator,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  highway  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  session  just  closed. 

•  *  • 

Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News  Argus, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Associated  Press 
News  Council.  He  succeeds 
Claude  S.  Ramsey,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Asheville  Citizen- 
Times. 


On  The  Business  Side 

Nat  Marks,  former  editor  of 
weeklies  in  California  and  former 
publisher  of  his  own  weekly  in 
Honolulu,  has  joined  the  Caldwell 
(Idaho)  News  Tribune  as  adver¬ 
tising  director,  replacing  Don 
Sower,  who  is  going  into  the  in¬ 
surance  business. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Barbara  A.  Knox,  for¬ 
merly  secretary  to  the  advertising 


sales  department  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Norfolk 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va., 
in  the  same  capacity. 

•  *  « 

Hal  F.  Lindley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  for 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 
News.  He  joined 
the  Daily  News 
in  1933  and  was 
a  member  of  the 
display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  until 
the  end  of  1937. 

In  1938  he  was 
appointed  n  a  - 
tional  advertising 
manager  and 
subsequently  be¬ 
came  advertising  . . 
manager  in 
1943,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
that  time. 

*  «  « 

Lorraine  Anderson  has  joined 
the  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press. 


Guy  Louis  Brown  has  joined 
the  promotion  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner.  He 
formerly  was  in  agency  and  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  Kline,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  on  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  Norfolk 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  as  head  of  the 
copy  service  department.  He  was 
recently  released  from  active  duty 
in  the  Navy. 

*  *  *  I 

Ralph  Teters,  journalism  in-| 

structor  for  the  past  four  years,! 

has  been  named  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  News-Register  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Co.,  McMinn¬ 
ville,  Ore. 

*  *  « 

Richard  Hale  has  been  moved 
up  from  business  manager  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Monroe 
(La.)  News-Star  and  World,  suc¬ 
ceeding  L.  A.  Mailhes,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  general  manager  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times.  Mr. 
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PEANUTS  has  his  own  ideas 
on  the  subject  (see  below).  He 
has  lots  of  other — and  funnier 
— ideas,  too. 


Your  reader^  will  chuckle  (and 
sometimes  laugh  out  loud)  at 
his  daily  antics. 
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Hale  was  with  the  Times  for  26 
years. 

*  *  * 

Harry  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Navy 
veteran,  has  joined  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Richard  M.  Helgren,  formerly 
a  commercial  illustrator  for  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  joined 
advertising  staff  of  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  a 
layout  artist  in  the  copy  service 
department. 

*  *  * 

M.  J.  A.  McDonald,  classified 
advertising  manager,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Donald  are  now  on  a  tour  of 

Europe.  Excepting  vacation  ex- 
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tensions  for  the  purpose  of  attend-  ’ 
ing  newspaper  conventions,  this  is 
Mr.  McDonald’s  first  extended 
leave  from  the  Tribune  since  he 
joined  that  newspaper  47  years 
ago. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Mn.ES  Kastendieck  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Music  Critics  Circle,  succeeding 
Howard  Taubman  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

u  *  * 

Donald  J.  Curto,  formerly 
general  manager  of  Leatherneck 
Magazine  and  one-time  editorial 
writer  for  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Star. 

*  «  * 

Frank  Mallants,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News  outdoors  editor,  has 
been  awarded  the  national  Wood¬ 
man  of  the  World  conservation 
award  for  1953. 

u  *  u 

Ad  Nordmarken,  city  editor  of 
the  Dickinson  (N.  D.)  Press,  has 
been  selected  president  of  the 
North  Dakota  Associated  Press. 

*  *  * 

James  L.  Whitfield,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  has  been  awarded 
the  annual  Alumni  Award  of  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College  in 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

John  Miller,  formerly  of  the 
Welland-Port  Colborne  (Ont.) 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Toler,  longtime  head 
of  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  bureau  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  become  the  first  non¬ 
physician  in  the  97-year  history  of 
the  Mississippi  State  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  to  receive  a  certificate  of 
appreciation  and  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  from  that  or¬ 
ganization. 

*  *  • 

Everett  Norlander,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  James  Doh¬ 
erty,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  McCullough  and  Sam 
C.  Carpenter  have  joined  the  staff 
;  of  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  bureau  of 
[  the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLOUGH  came  to  the  AP  from 
.  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star.  Mr. 

■  Carpenter  formerly  worked  on 
!  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  and 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

>  *  *  « 

Robert  Maxwtell,  former  stock 
room  employe  at  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  has  joined  the 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  as 
a  photographer. 

«  « 

Ben  j.  Reber  has  transferred 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


By  Trent 


“But,  Edward,  my  darling,  if  they  have  you  working  on 
the  rim,  isn’t  that  rather  dangerous?” 


from  the  copy  rim  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  to  the 
copy  rim  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal.  He  succeeds 
Philip  Querido,  who  will  travel 
the  state  to  gather  material  for 
feature  stories  from  the  smaller 
towns.  Marion  Coe  has  joined 
the  Journal  reporting  staff. 

*  V  • 

Robert  D.  Lane,  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  with  United  Press  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  for  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  Hartford.  He 
fills  the  vacancy  created  by  resig¬ 
nation  of  James  J.  Smith,  who 
left  recently  to  become  U.P. 
branch  manager  in  Concord, 
N.  H.  Mr.  Lane  will  continue  his 
U.P.  affiliation  in  Hartford. 

V  *  * 

Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  rejoined  the 
staff  with  the 
title  of  Alabama 
editor  after  an  i 
absence  of  15 
years.  He  r  e  - 
signed  in  1938  to 
become  president 
of  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Southeast¬ 
ern  Baseball 
League.  His  new 
duties  will  in¬ 
volve  the  coordi-  . 

nation  of  all  S*eP»*ensou 

news  occurring  within  the  state  ex¬ 
cept  that  within  the  City  of  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Mr.  Stephenson  came 
to  the  Advertiser  in  1928  from 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Public 

Ledger. 

V  *  * 

Jim  Titterington,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1949,  has  joined  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  States  as  a  reporter.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times. 

V  *  V 

Lois  MoCloskey,  household 
and  food  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 


phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  has  received 
the  1952  Award  of  Merit  of  the 
Rug  Cleaners  Institute  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Inc. 

*  *  V 

Jimmy  Walker,  former  sports 
writer  and  outdoor  columnist  for 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
has  moved  to  the  Greer  (S.  C.) 
Citizen  as  associate  editor. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  H.  Miller,  political 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  has  started  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  on  WFIL  titled  “Special 
Report,”  a  weekly  interpretation 
of  political  activity  throughout 
Pennsylvania. 

m  *  * 

Athur  j.  Sloane,  who  recenth 
retired  as  managing  editor  of  thd 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journql- 
Courier  after  55  years  with  the 
newspaper,  was  honored  at  a 
reunion-testimonial  dinner  held  by 
men  who  at  one  time  or  another 
had  worked  under  his  direction 
in  the  morning  daily’s  editorial 
department. 

*  V  * 

James  Klobuchar,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.) 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Associated 
Press  staff  at  Minnneapolis. 

*  *  * 

Judy  Hornady,  formerly  with 
Wyle  Associates  in  New  York 

City,  has  been  appointed  fashion 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News.  Miss  Hornady  has  also 
been  fashion  and  beauty  writer 
for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Jack 
Hornady  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

*  u  * 

Robert  R.  Kull,  formerly  in¬ 
formation  specialist  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  service  at  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College,  has  been 
named  farm  editor  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morning  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Pearson,  son  of  Ray 
{Continued  on  page  37) 
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^  This  reporter 

NEVER 

^  takes  notes  .  .  . 

^  NEVER 

^  “misquotes”! 

He  "tapes”  his  assignment 

Gets  every  statement 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 
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Portable  Tape  Recorder 
Simplifies  Roving 
Reporters'  Job 

NEW  YORK— Use  of  an  all-port¬ 
able,  self-powered  tape  recorder  for 
reporting  man-on-the-street  inter¬ 
views  has  been  adopted  by  several 
newspapers  throughout  the  country, 
reports  Mr.  J.  F.  Meyer,  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  of  Ectro,  Incorporated,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  portable  Cub  Cor- 
der  tape  recorder. 

Such  a  portable  recorder  enables 
the  reporter  to  "tape” — on  the  spot 
— all  the  remarks  of  the  interviewee 
rather  than  the  necessity  of  jotting 
down  the  replies  on  a  pad.  “He  is 
able  to  record  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion  much  faster  than  by  pad-and- 
pencil  scribbling  and  he  is  assured 
that  his  final  story  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  free  of  that  old  bugaboo 
‘misquote,'  and  accurate  to  the  last 
detail,”  stated  Mr.  Meyer. 

All  indications  are  that  more  and 
more  newspapers  will  soon  make 
portable,  light  weight  tape  recorders, 
such  as  the  Cub  Corder,  standard 
equipment  for  editorial  news-gath¬ 
ering.  Just  as  the  press  camera  has 
become  the  trade-mark  of  the  news 
photographer,  so  the  all-portable 
tape  recorder  gives  indication  of 
supplanting  the  pad  and  pencil  as  the 


Pearson,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Detroit  (Mioh.)  News,  has 
joined  the  Detroit  Free  Press  staff. 


Oliver  Gedeist  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  bi¬ 
weekly  Berlin  (Wis.)  Journal. 
Since  the  recent  resignation  of 
Don  Davies,  who  has  taken  a 
position  in  Madison,  Wis.,  the 
news  editorship  was  temporarily 
filled  by  Ruth  Mier. 


John  Spinks,  assistant  state 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer,  will  join  the 
news  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel  June  1. 


Craig  Stolze  has  joined  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- Leader 
as  sports  editor.  He  had  been 
sports  editor  of  the  Huron  (S.  D.) 
Plainsman  since  1949.  He  replaces 
Dick  Dozer,  who  has  joined  the 
Chicago  Tribune  sports  staff. 


Raymond  J.  McHugh,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Kewanee 
(Ill.)  Star-Courier,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

Christopher  L.  Dvarecka  has 
rejoined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  six  years, 
most  of  which  time  he  was  in  the 
Army. 
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The  completely  portable  typewriter-size  tape  recorder  with  built-in 
power  plant  that  goes  any where-records  everything-any  time 

With  the  completely  portable  Cub  Corder  as  his  in-the-field  "word 
camera,”  your  reporter  is  able  to  cover  assignments  much  faster,  simpler 
and  he  gets  the  facts  straight — alu-ays!  No  longer  does  he  rely  on  hastily 
scrawled  notes.  He  has  his  report  verbatim  on  tape  in  such  form  that  he, 
or  anyone  else,  can  quickly  complete  his  "story"  when  back  at  his  desk. 

The  Cub  Corder  is  a  light  weight  portable  tap>e  recorder — weighs  less 
than  13  pounds  complete  and  ready  to  take  "verbal  notes"  right  on  the 
scene  of  action.  It's  rugged  too,  designed  for  rough  handling,  bumps  and 
jars.  Because  all  working  parts  of  the  Cub  Corder  are  self-contained  in 
the  unit,  your  reporter  has  complete  freedom  of  movement.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  fuss  with — he  controls  the  unit  from  the  on-off  mike  button. 
Only  Cub  Corder  “packs”  all  these  features: 

•  Records  for  two  full  hours.  •  Battery  recharges  from  auto 

•  Self-contained  power  supply.  battery  and  115/230  volt  current. 

•  Records  at  two  speeds  including  *  Weighs  less  than  13  pounds, 

broadcasting  speed.  *  Immediate  play  back. 


Homer  New  GM 
Of  Press-Gazette 

Green  Bay,  Wis. — Joseph  Hor¬ 
ner,  Jr.,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Press-Gazette  and 
treasurer  of  the  Green  Bay  News¬ 
paper  Co.  He  succeeds  Andrew 
B.  Turnbull,  who  asked  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  and  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation. 

V.  I.  Minahan,  editor  of  the 
Press-Gazette  and  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent,  was  reelected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  corporation,  and  Leo 
V.  Bannon,  managing  editor,  was 
elected  secretary  to  succeed  Mr. 
Horner. 

It  was  the  first  change  in  the 
newspaper’s  top  executive  manage¬ 
ment  since  1930. 


"tools"  of  the  news  reporter.  "Sim¬ 
ply  put.  recording  news  stories  on 
tape  brings  reporting  one  step  closer 
to  being  ‘foolproof,”  says  Meyer, 
"in  that  it  sharply  reduces  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  errors  cropping  up  in  the 
final  story  as  well  as  enabling  far 
greater  speed  in  getting  all  the  data.” 

The  photograph  above,  showing 
reporter  R.  G.  Mackey  of  New  York 
City  in  action,  typifies  the  ease  with 
which  the  all-portable  Cub  Corder 
tape  recorder  can  "take  notes.”  He 
is  unencumbered  with  wires  or  other 
gadgets — all  working  parts  are  en¬ 
cased  in  the  compact  unit,  allowing 
the  operator  complete  freedom  of 
movement.  For  simplicity  of  oper¬ 
ation,  the  Cub  Corder  is  controlled 
from  the  on-off  button  right  on  the 
mike,  enabling  the  reporter  to  de¬ 
vote  all  his  attention  to  the  inter¬ 
viewee.  When  he  has  made  an  hour's 
recording  (or  the  complete  length 
of  the  dual-tape)  he  merely  reverses 
the  tape  reels  and  he  can  record  an¬ 
other  full  hour,  or  sufficient  time  to 
“tape”  approximately  20,000  words. 

ADVERTISEMENT 


RERFEa  PORTABILITY 
IN  THE  FIELD 
Here’s  the  recorder  that 
weighs  less  than  13  pounds 
complete  ond  ready  for  oc- 
tion.  No  extra  gadgets  to 
stuff  in  pockets,  no  outside 
wires  to  worry  obout^it 
goes  where  you  gol  It's 
compoct  toe  (smaller  than 
o  portable  typewriter).  Cub 
Corder  is  an  all-weather 
recarder  built  for  "rough 
going.** 


PERFECT  REPORTING 
**IN  ACTION'* 
Operoting  Cub  Corder  is  o 
one-hand  job  (the  on-off 
mike  button  controls  the 
unit)  allowing  your  reporter 
complete  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment.  He  knows  too  that  he 
is  doing  a  good  reporting 
iob-~because  he  is  "tap¬ 
ing"  every  statement,  every 
detail.  He  carries  Cub 
Corder  by  its  hondle  or 
uses  the  convenient  shoul¬ 
der  strop. 


THE  PERFECTLY  REPORTED 
••BIG  STORY  ” 

Back  ot  his  desk  your  re¬ 
porter  easily  ond  quickly 
plays  bock  his  **stery  on 
tope"  either  over  his  Cub 
Corder  or  any  standord  tape 
recorder,  "lifting"  the  per¬ 
tinent  facts.  When  his  as¬ 
signment  is  completed  and 
the  story  on  the  editor’s 
desk,  he  is  oil  ready  to 
start  out  ogoin  on  his  next 
"rush"  assignment. 


Reporter — ^Detective 

Hollywood  —  Biff  Elliott,  who 
used  to  be  a  reporter  on  the  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
cast  for  the  role  of  Mike  Hammer, 
detective,  in  the  filming  of  “I,  the 
Jury,”  based  on  a  Mickey  Spillane 
book. 


Smith  Leaving  GPA 

Atlanta — Stanford  Smith,  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  since  1947,  has 
requested  the  GPA  board  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  resignation  effective  on 
August  1. 
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Reach  the 


PROMOTION 


HOMES 


(private) 


HALF 

of  New  York  City 
through  the 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 


hTwspaPER  NEWSSI 


•Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
newt  ot  adveriitert,  advertit- 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  tales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Stroot 
Sydney,  Anstralia 

Pobllshed  Montfalr, 

One  Veer  SabeertpSlon  tX.tS 
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The  Louisville  Times 
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Good  Promotion  Rests 
On  Ideas,  Not  Money 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Arthur  J.  Keeney,  who  does 
promotion  for  the  Canton  (O.) 
Repository,  checks  in  this  week 
with  supporting  evidence  for  this 
corner’s  thesis  that  good  promo¬ 
tion  doesn’t  take  money  so  much 
as  it  takes  just  a  little  brainwork. 

The  evidence  at  hand  is  the 
Repository’s  current  market  data 
booklet.  It  is  a  brisk  12-page  5x8 
inch  booklet  that  contains  all  the 
basic  market  data  agency  media 
executives  want  put  together  in 
easy-to-grasp  fashion. 

“The  original  printing  of  this 
booklet,  in  offset,  was  1,500,” 
Mr.  Keeney  reports.  “Since  then 
two  reprints  have  been  made.  The 
booklet  now  has  a  distribution  of 
2,230  and  our  reps  are  asking  for 
more. 

“Reaction  in  the  field,  both  with 
agencies  and  with  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  has  been  good, 
much  better  than  we  had  ex¬ 
pected.  In  fact,  the  success  of  this 
little  booklet  has  prompted  us  to 
continue  to  use  it  in  place  of  a 
more  elaborate  piece. 

‘The  booklet,  in  its  original 
form,  was  produced  by  a  local 
printer  for  $175  for  1,500.  Re¬ 
prints  of  1,500  cost  us  $100.” 

Now  here  certainly  is  a  basic 
promotion  well  within  the  budget 
scope  of  any  newspaper.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  about  it  is  that  it 
offers  information  advertisers  and 
agencies  want — and  to  them  what 
the  booklet  contains  is  far  more 
important  than  its  design,  its 
printing,  color,  expensive  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  whatnot. 

The  Repository  is  in  the  60,000- 
circulation  class.  The  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  newspapers,  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar, 
are  considerably  larger.  Yet  they, 
too,  get  out  a  most  effective  basic 
market  information  mailing  at 
least  dollar  expenditure. 

What  they  have  done  is  to  put 
out  four  multigraphed  sheets  con¬ 
taining  a  circulation  analysis  of 
the  cities  in  their  market  of  2,500 
or  more  population  in  which  they 
have  10  per  cent  or  more  cover¬ 
age.  This  could  have  been  pret¬ 
tied  up  in  an  expensive  printing 
job.  Instead,  the  information  is 
offered  in  the  simplest  possible 
form,  and  it  is  just  as  acceptable 
— because  it’s  what  the  promotion 
contains,  not  the  container  it’s  in, 
that  scores  with  advertisers. 
34-Year  Record 
An  advertisement  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Daily  Mail  that  Publisher  Wilton 
E.  Hall  might  well  make  avail¬ 
able  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
country. 


“An  advertisement  every  day  in 
the  year  for  34  years!”  is  the  com¬ 
pelling  headline.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  is  built  around  a  letter, 
which  it  reproduces,  from  one  of 
the  chief  executives  of  Gallant- 
Belk  Co.,  Anderson’s  principal 
department  store  and  one  of  the 
biggest  in  South  Carolina. 

The  story  the  letter  tells  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  Gallant-Belk,  through  its 
consistent  every-day  advertising, 
has  built  itself  to  its  present  ex¬ 
cellent  position.  “Space  in  your 
newspapers  has  paid  us  good  divi¬ 
dends,”  the  letter  says. 

But  there  is  also  an  important 
tribute  to  the  contribution  the  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  makes  to  building  a 
better  market  for  its  local  adver¬ 
tisers.  “Without  the  newspapers 
extending  their  circulation  into  a 
vast  trading  area  that  was  long 
untouched  by  coverage  from  An¬ 
derson,”  the  letter  says,  “the  re¬ 
tail  sales — and  the  prosperity — of 
our  community  could  not  possibly 
be  what  it  is  today.” 

This  is  powerful  promotion,  not 
only  locally  but  nationally.  It 
would  take  very  little,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  very  few  dollars,  to  do  this 
up  into  a  reprint  that  would  make 
an  impact  on  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies.  Another  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  a  little  brainpower 
does  much  more  than  money  to 
make  effective  promotion. 

Do  It  Yourself 

Good  example  of  a  newspaper’s 
getting  quickly  into  the  middle  of 
a  current  trend  in  our  living  is 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Couranfs 
Power  Tool  Home  Workshop 
Show,  which  has  just  closed  a 
week’s  stand  in  the  newspaper’s 
auditorium.  Attendance  was 
clocked  at  5,000,  and  the  show 
was  praised  as  the  most  successful 
of  its  kind  yet  sponsored. 

The  power  tool,  of  course,  is 
the  heart  of  the  current  do-it- 
yourself  trend.  At  this  show,  only 
power  tools  were  on  display.  But 
John  L.  Coughlin,  Courant  ad  di¬ 
rector,  looks  ahead  to  a  Fall  do-it- 
yourself  show  on  a  broader  scope. 
In  addition  to  power  tools,  Cough¬ 
lin  contemplates  exhibits  on  lum¬ 
ber  and  building  supplies,  paint¬ 
ing,  wallpapering,  flooring,  tiling, 
and  the  rest  of  the  gamut  run  by 
the  home  builder  and  craftsman. 

The  Courant’s  show  drew  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  which  has  been  alert  to  the 
do-it-yourself  trend  for  some  time 
as  a  potential  source  of  newspa¬ 
per  linage.  A  Bureau  brochure  on 
the  Hartford  show  is  understood 
to  be  in  preparation. 


In  the  Bag 

While  the  country  is  still  buzz¬ 
ing  over  the  Marciano-Walcott 
heavyweight  championship  fiasco, 
King  Features  Syndicate  scores 
with  a  promotion  for  its  “Big  Bea 
Bolt”  strip.  This  will  open  with 
Big  Ben  Bolt  challenging  Red 
Dowdy  for  the  heavyweight  cham¬ 
pionship.  The  promotion  is  in  a 
booklet  whose  cover  is  cleverly 
designed  to  simulate  a  ticket  for 
the  big  fight. 

Hablemos,  Spanish  -  language 
newspaper  supplement  for  women 
designed  for  Latin  American 
newspapers,  contributes  useful  in¬ 
formation  to  advertisers  with  a 
folder  showing  comparative  costs 
of  consumer  magazines  prepared 
in  the  U.  S.  for  Latin  American 
distribution.  Costs  are  indicated 
per  1,000  readers,  per  page,  and 
per  column  inch. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  News 
sends  advertisers  a  picture  post¬ 
card  showing  its  lobby  booklet 
stand,  with  readers  using  it.  The 
stand  is  used  to  distribute  adver¬ 
tiser  booklet,  recipe,  and  other 
tie-in  material  with  products  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  News. 

Serves  as  an  excellent  report, 
as  well  as  an  invitation. 

Use  of  full-color  photos  on  page 
one  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  more  than  doubled  en¬ 
tries  in  the  paper’s  beauty  contest 
for  Miss  Nashville  High  School 
1953.  Jim  Elliott,  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  reports  excellent  reader  re¬ 
sponse.  Using  the  color  photos  I 
was  frankly  an  experiment,  but 
one  from  which  the  paper,  and 
its  advertisers,  learned  a  lot,  El¬ 
liott  explains. 

Show  Named  Editor 

Clifford  A.  Shaw,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  “Editorial  Promo¬ 
tion”  monthly  newsletter  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association. 

He  succeeds  Otto  Silha,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
who  has  just  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  NNPA. 


Little  Crime  News 
Used  During  March 

Bowling  Green,  O. — Crime 
news  stories  on  the  average  filled 
less  than  two  columns  of  space  a 
day  in  the  five  daily  newspapers 
studied  during  the  entire  month 
of  March  by  a  student  in  the 
criminology  class  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University. 

The  Bowling  Green  Sentinel- 
Tribune,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Columbus  Evening  Dispatch,  New 
York  Times  and  Toledo  Blade 
were  involved  in  the  study  ma^ 
by  Robert  Montgomery,  Detroit, 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

He  reported  an  average  of  5.4 
crime  stories  per  newspaper  issue. 
The  stories  averaged  7.1  column 
inches  in  length. 
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Journal-American 
Two  Other  Papers  4)^% 


Evening  Newspaper  Circulation 

Journal-American  _ 4,618 

New  York  Pott _ _  649 

World  Sun  Telegram _  3,265 

Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  42,363 


(Fr*m  th*  racerdi  nf  th*  AtC  for  tho  poriod 
•nding  Sopf.  30,  1951.  Lototl  avoilabU 

for  comporiion.) 


ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL 


AiC  report  3*mo.  ending,  March  31,  19S3 


HERE'S  THE  COUNT 

IN  NEW  YORK'S 
BLUE  CHIP  SUBURB! 


The  combined  circulation  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  N.  Y.  evening  newspapers  stands 
at  16.7%  compared  with  the  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal  superior  leadership  at  83%. 


Elizabeth 

Daily 

Journal 


Advertisers  who  want  to  reach 
the  Union  County  market  .  .  . 
get  dominate,  concentrated 
market  coverage  .  .  .  look  to 
the  evening  newspaper  .  .  .  the 
local  newspaper  .  .  .  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Daily  Journal. 


^HAT'S  replly  overwhelming 
leadership  in  total  circula¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  State's  top 
counties  in  retail  sales,  buying 
power  and  income  tax  returns. 


New  Jersey's  Fastest  Growing  .  .  .  Most 
Widely  Read  Newspaper  In  Union  County 


ELIZABETH  •  NPW  JERSEY 

SpaM  RapmeitlaUpnt  WA1tD«BIFF1TH  OU.,  MC. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Editors  Slow  To  See 
Need  for  Recruitment 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

It  will  dawn  slowly  on  news¬ 
paper  employers  that  they  are  be¬ 
ing  maneuvered  out  of  top-quality 
beginners  by  more  enterprising 
competitors  for  young  talent. 

There  will  be  many  warnings 
like  that  sounded  in  the  Nevada 
Newspaper  Publishers  Bulletin 
(E&P  May  9,  page  48),  or  re¬ 
cruitment  programs  like  that  in¬ 
augurated  this  Spring  by  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  (E&P  March  21,  Page 
34),  before  it  seeps  through  to  the 
rank  and  file  editor  that  other  in¬ 
dustries  are  skimming  the  cream 
off  the  college  crop. 

The  new.spaper  industry,  tradi¬ 
tionally  non-comformist  in  its 
methods  of  employment,  and 
utilizing  personnel  procedures 
that  would  make  most  modern 
management’s  collective  hair  curl. 


will  be  slow  to  understand  a  need 
to  competp  for  bright  young 
graduates. 

Editors  seem  reluctant  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  top-flight  young  minds 
no  longer  are  as  attracted  to  the 
“glamour”  of  newspapering  as  in 
other  times  ...  to  the  detriment 
of  the  future  newspaper.  There 
was  something  not  entirely  hu¬ 
morous  in  a  recent  cartoon  by 
Mendelsohn  showing  a  young 
man  interviewing  an  editor  for  a 
job.  Said  the  editor,  “If  you’re 
so  intent  on  being  a  reporter  you 
might  as  well  know  what  you’re 
in  for.  You’ll  get  three  hours’ 
sleep  a  night  and  live  on  black 
coffee  and ‘aspirins.  You’ll  sit  up 
half  the  night  re-writing  a  story 
only  to  find  that  not  a  word  of  it 
gets  printed.  You’ll  curse  me. 


TINGUCORK 


More  and  more  pressmen  are  using  Tingue  Press  Packing 
to  get  better  impressions  at  higher  speeds.  Yes,  solids  prints 
solid,  and  every  dot  and  serif  stand  up  and  out  when  your 
press  cylinders  are  equipped  with  the  right  combination  of 
Tingue  packing. 

NEW  Tingue  Tympan  paper  Electronically  Coated  by  Car¬ 
borundum  .014  gauge.  Roll  Widths  of  24",  32",  36",  42", 
48"  or  Cut  Sheets.  It  assures  the  most  perfect  register  and 
the  lowest  cost  of  production 
p  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 '  '“''I  on  runs  in  excess  of  50,000. 

I',  TINGULOK— The  simple,  new 

\  ^  "clipper  lace"  system  for  blan- 

\  V  I  keting  rotary  newspaper  presses. 

\  L  TINGULOK  Clipper  Laced  Flaps 

\  \j  »'*’•”  Blankets  are  made  up  com- 

\  ,  plete  with  no  preparation  of 

blankets  and  drawsheets  neces¬ 
sary. 

TINGUE,  BROWN 

723  East  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angelas  21,  Calif.  PRospect  W23 
507  Bishop  Street  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ATwood  38M 

1227  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  III.  HArrison  7-0063 

1745  Carter  Avenue,  New  York  57,  N.  Y.  CYpress  9-8800 

Canadian  Sales  Agents;'Ross  Whitehead’ B  Co.,  Ltd.  Montreal,  Can. 


back-slapping  among  the  little  cir- 

Jouinalism  In,  cle  of  the  elite  deans  and  direc- 

experience  dur- 

L/limDDGlL  \JIII  ing  that  accreditation  procedure 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — A  temporary  established  the  fact  that  some  of 
home  has  been  found  for  Syracuse  the  personnel  engaged  in  visita- 
University’s  school  of  journalism,  tions  to  schools  were  not  qualified 
which  is  being  forced  to  vacate  to  evaluate, 
historic  Yates  Castle.  “However,  without  reflecting  on 

The  School,  and  five  newspaper  the  good  intentions  of  any  person 
and  advertising  associations,  will  or  group,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
move  into  the  Women’s  Physical  proposal  of  the  National  Corn- 
Education  building  on  the  main  mission  to  accredit  institutions  and 
University  Oval  on  June  15.  The  not  schools,  departments,  or  cur- 
women’s  department  is  moving  in-  ricula  in  the  field  of  journalistic 
to  a  new  $2,350,000  building.  education  is  futile.  Under  such  a 
'  '  procedure.  Harvard  University 

your  job,  and  youurself  at  least  would  be  accredited  as  an  institu- 
10  times  a  day.  And  for  all  this  tion,  and  therefore  theoretically 
you’ll  get  less  pay  than  a  shop  its  non-existent  instruction  in 


girl!  Do  you  still  want  the  job?” 

To  which  the  young  man  replies, 
“Hell  no.” 


journalism  would  be  accredited. 

“The  only  way  to  evaluate 
journalistic  instruction  in  univer- 


Nothing  less  than  first-class  sities  and  colleges  is  to  evaluate 
brains  will  produce  the  kind  of  journalistic  instruction  in  those 
newspaper  that  newspapermen  institutions.  The  way  to  do  that 
themselves  have  set  as  their  ob-  realistically  is  to  do  what  the  ear- 
jective.  It  everlastingly  is  to  be  lier  accrediting  efforts  attempted 
hoped  that  newspaper  employers  to  do,  and  that  is  to  evaluate  the 
will  get  into  the  recruitment  race,  various  curricula  within  each 
But  meantime  it  hurts  to  see  school  of  journalism.  I  think  some 


what’s  going  on. 


excellent  accrediting  work  was 


For  example,  to  schools  about  done  in  this  respect  by  those  early 
the  country — to  student  advisers  accreditors, 
and  counselors,  libraries,  place-  “Furthermore,  the  National 
ment  officers,  and  elsewhere — has  Commission’s  proposal  to  give 
been  distributed  the  1953  edition  the  job  of  accrediting  to  the 
of  Career,  a  fabricoid-bound  book  ASJSA  would  mean  giving  au- 
which  calls  itself  “the  annual  thority  to  a  group  representing  the 
guide  to  business  opportunities,”  lesser  developed  schools  and  de- 
and  presents  for  career-minded  partments  of  journalism.  I  cannot 
young  persons  a  picture  of  voca-  see  any  logic  whatsoever  in  doing 
tional  opportunity  in  the  various  that.  True,  many  of  these  schools’ 
business  and  industrial  fields,  performances  in  some  fields  of 
Printed  on  slick  paper,  typo-  teaching  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
graphically  attractive,  and  illus-  But  their  limited  programs  do 
trated  throughout  with  first-class  not  qualify  them  to  evaluate  the 
art,  it’s  a  job  calculated  to  im-  larger  and  more  fully  developed 
press  young  people,  and  influence  programs. 

them.  “The  ACEJ  and  the  National 

There’s  a  10-page  spread  de-  Commission  on  Accrediting  should 
voted  to  careers  with  various  avia-  get  together  to  carry  out  the  job 
tion  firms.  Banking  and  finance  on  a  departmental  or  school  basis, 
sells  itself  impressively  as  a  de-  not  an  institution-wide  basis,  "pie 
sirable  occupational  field  in  14  former  can  supply  the  technical 
pages.  Physics,  chemistry,  phar-  guidance,  and  the  National  Com- 
maceutics,  commercial  services,  mission  can,  if  it  will  relent  in  its 
electronics  and  communications,  proposals,  be  a  healthy  influence 
general  manufacturing,  heavy  in-  in  checking  on  the  procedures  of 


dustry,  make  big  splurges. 

Then  comes  a  five-page  section 


the  ACEJ.” 

{Note — Any  other  suggestions 


on  “Publishing.”  In  its  entirety  the  for  solution  of  the  accreditation 
write-up  is  devoted  to  careers  with  controversy  will  be  welcomed  bj 
Time  and  Life  magazines.  There  this  column.) 
is  no  single  mention  of  newspaper  e  u  i 

work.  The  thousands  of  high  Capper  Scholar 
school  and  college  kids  that  pour  Richard  Fleming,  Paola,  Kan., 
over  this  spread  will  be  left  with  senior  in  agriculture  journalism  at 
the  impression  that  Time  and  Life  Kansas  State  College,  was  M- 
represent  the  acme  of  opportu-  nounced  winner  of  the  Arthm 
nity  in  the  publications  industry.  Capper  award  in  journalism  by 

Ralph  Lashbrook,  journalism 

Barlow  Makes  Proposal  partment  head  Mr.  Fleming,  ci- 

B  tor  of  the  Agriculture  Student, 

For  Accreditation  nearly  every  honor  avail- 

Dim  view  of  the  preset  trend  journalism  at  the  college- 

in  accreditation  is  taken  by  R.  R.  ' 

Barlow,  professor  of  journalism  Idaho  Scholarships 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Feel-  Pocatello,  Ida.  —  Idaho  State 
ing  an  urge  to  “do  a  little  spade  Journal  has  made  available  $600 
calling,”  he  writes  as  follows:  in  scholarships  to  the  journalism 

“I  was  convinced  that  in  the  department  at  Idaho  State  Colley 
earlier  accrediting  procedures  — the  largest  in  the  department’s 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  history. 
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DIRECTOMAT 

the  leading  equipment 
for  direct  pressure 


fer  BIACK  mi  WHITt 
mi  R.O.P.  com* 


*The  Direaomat  simplifies  the  production  of 
accurately  registered  color  mats. 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  GORP. 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 
Offica  in  Principal  Gties  and  Foreign  Countries 

★ 

#  Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses  —  3,300  designs 
from  3  to  22,000  tons  capacity — rubber  and  plastic  printing  plate 
molding ..  .plastics  molding...  laminating...  die  sinxing ...  metal 
working...  forging...  metal  extrusion ...  hardboard  and  plywood... 
rubber  vulcanizing . . .  die  casting  and  special  purpose. 


^  STANDARD  DIRECTOMAT 

The  most  widely  used  direct  pressure  mat 
molding  machine.  Fast,  rugged,  precision 
built.  Has  800  ton  pressure  capacity  with  a 
321^*'  X  24"  platen  size. 


I  HEAVY-DUTY  DIRECTOMAT 

The  ultimate  in  direct  pressure  matrix  mold¬ 
ing  equipment  for  those  who  require  oversize 
working  area  and  extra  pressure.  Has  1 ,000  ton 
pressure  capacity  with  a  34"  x  26"  platen  size. 


Write  for  Bulletin  349 
describing  Directomat 
equipment  and  accessories 


LAKE  ERIE  ® 

directomat  ( 


LAKE  ERIE 

ENGINEERING  CORP. 
BUFFALO.  N.Y  U.S.A, 
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New  STEEL 
MOTOR  ROUTE 

UBES 


CIRCULATION 


Monrisey  Urges  NNPA 
Back  Carrier  Program 


NOW  with  name  reflectorized 
if  desired.  See  other  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  LOW  prices  on  NBA 
STEEL  route  tubes.  Flat  sides 
or  round  style.  Also  get  de¬ 
tails  about  new  line  of  low- 
priced  display  racks  and  honor 
boxes.  Bags  and  aprons,  too. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 
912  E.  21st  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 

Largest  Producers  of  Circulation  Supplies 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson 
has  ordered  an  appreciable  re¬ 
duction  in  draft  calls,  and  many 
a  young  man  old  enough  to  mis¬ 
quote  Shakespeare  will  consider 
this  the  most  kindest  cut  of  all. 


It  is  no  consolation  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  you  can’t  take  it 
with  you  if  you  have  no  imme¬ 
diate  plans  for  going. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


WRITERS  THAT 
READERS  FAVOR 

Drew  Fearsen  Bogs  Beor 
The  Alsops  Alice  He^es 
Rebert  Renrfc 
Henry  Mclemere 
Heddn  Hopper 
Waiter  l^rpmonn 
Ed  Swilivon 
Victor  Mesel 
Josephine  lewmon 
Mary  Haworth 
Bob  Cooshtiae  Red  Smith 
Spodeo  on  Fashion 
Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred 
Frank  Kent 
Mmi|uis  Childs 
Dr.  R.  Von  Delian 

OOP  PUU  COlOt  eOTH  OAKY  t  ntNesY 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


BUFFALO 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 


WMtarn  Nmw  Y«Hi*b  "■ 

Only  Mnrnlng  ond  Sunday  Nawtpnpar 
RERRESINTATIVIS: 
SCOlAROa  MEEKER  A  SCOTT 


Do  MEMBERS  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
think  they  can  contribute  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  better  understanding  and 
approval  of  the  newspaperboy? 

Such  was  the  challenge  made 
by  James  J.  Morrisey,  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal  Herald,  representing 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  the  recent 
NNPA  meeting  in  Detroit.  He 
pointed  out  that  such  a  program 
could  really  be  a  “national  pro¬ 
motion”  befitting  the  title  of 
NNPA. 

Urges  NNPA  Support 

“I  do  believe  that  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  you  promotion 
men  can  make,”  said  Mr.  Mor¬ 
risey,  “is  to  sell  your  publisher 
and  the  public  on  the  newspaper- 
boy  the  same  as  they  are  now 
sold  on  the  Boy  Scouts.” 

He  pointed  out  the  ICMA  is 
already  working  along  such  lines 
and  can  use  the  help  of  promotion 
managers  in  many  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  newspaper  public  relations. 
Besides  setting  up  a  committee  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  on  circulation 
promotion,  ICMA  also  has  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  survey,  study  and  issue 
helpful  information  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  Selling  newspaper  route 
work  to  boys,  and  their  parents, 
who  are  future  prospects  as  car¬ 
riers. 

2.  Carrier  training  programs 
for  both  new  and  old  carriers. 

3.  Carrier  home  or  merit  pro¬ 
grams,  newspaperboy  scholarships, 
etc. 

He  reminded  NNPA  members 
that  most  of  the  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  is  distributed  by 
newspaperboys. 

Fail  to  Face  Problem 

“We  in  the  newspaper  business, 
all  the  way  from  owners  and  pub¬ 
lishers  on  through  all  depart¬ 
ments,  with  the  exception  of  circu¬ 
lation,  sometdmes  forget  newspa¬ 
perboys  and  fail  to  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
American  newspapers  if  boys 
were  deprived  of  their  right  to 
enter  into  business  as  newspaper- 
boys,”  said  Mr.  Morrisey. 

“Since  a  major  portion  of  news¬ 
paper  distribution  is  made  by 
boys,  our  objectives  should  be  to 
preserve  for  all  boys  the  right  to 
engage  in  part-time  occupations 
or  businesses  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing  and  to  thus  promote  and  en¬ 
courage  the  habits  of  thrift,  in¬ 
dustry  and  responsibility  among 
I  the  youth  of  the  nation. 


‘Through  many  forms,  particu¬ 
larly  laws  and  regulations  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  welfare  of  youth,  efforts 
are  constantly  being  made  to  gain 
control  of  male  youth  up  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  which  would 
either  eliminate  newspaperboys 
as  we  know  their  part  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  or  put  the  news¬ 
papers  directly  under  the  control 
of  bureaucrats  in  our  daily  op¬ 
erations. 

“It  is  easy  to  accuse  people  of 
being  ‘Do-Gooders’  and  bureau¬ 
crats,  particularly  when  they  are 
attempting  to  gain  control  of  that 
in  which  we  are  vitally  interested. 
But  something  more  is  needed  to 
off-set  these  ‘eager  beavers’  who 
may  be  sincere  but  who  definitely 
do  not  want  to  understand  that, 
if  their  ideas  are  carried  out,  the 
future  generations  of  boys  can  be 
demoralized  or  the  freedom  of  the 
press  can  be  destroyed  OR  BOTH. 

“You  are  all  familiar  with  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  testimonials  by 
leading  successful  men  of  our 
country  who  are  happy  to  give 
their  approval  to  the  activities  of 
newspaperboys,  and  in  a  great 
many  cases  testify  that  their  own 
experiences  as  newspaperboys 
were  helpful  to  them. 

Compares  Boy  Scouts 

“These  ideas  have  all  been  good 
and  produced  excellent,  favorable 
results,  but  something  more  is 
needed.  Something  on  a  national 
scale  and  every  month  of  the  year, 
not  just  one  day  a  year  or  spas¬ 
modically  in  different  areas. 

“Nearly  everyone  you  meet  has 
a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the 
Boy  &outs  of  America  and  what 
that  organization  stands  for  and 
what  dt  does  to  help  boys  in  their 
formative  years.  People  are  asked 
to  support  the  Scouts  either  fi¬ 
nancially  through  Community 
Chest  drives,  or  in  support  of 
camp  activities  or  by  devoting 
their  time  to  conduct  Scout  pro¬ 
grams. 

“Boy  Scout  activities  are  bene¬ 
ficial  to  a  boy  but  are  limited  be¬ 
cause  they  are  greatly  confined 
to  the  small  group  of  which  the 
boy  is  a  member,  either  of  the 
Cub  Pack  or  Troop  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  boys’  activities  in 
the  Scouts  are  usually  conducted 
among  groups  of  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  particularly  in  school 
or  church  groups. 

Scout  work  fails  to  give  a  boy 
the  practical  experiences  that  he 
can  gain  in  dealing  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  newspaperboy.  Newspa¬ 
perboys  in  their  business  dealings 
with  the  newspaper  are  under  the 
guidance  of  adults  (like  in  the 


Scouts)  who  in  nearly  all  casts 
are  primarily  interested  in  the  sue 
A  cess  of  the  boy  while  a  newspaper 

/  sJ/K  boy,  for  the  very  selfish  reason 

*  A  lj,at  the  more  successful  a  boy  is 

as  a  newspaperboy  the  less  worry 
for  the  circulation  district  mao. 

Controllers  to  Discuss 
Costs  and  Systems 

forms,  particu-  problems  and  techniques 

;ulations  to  pro-  dominate  the  program  at  the 
)f  youth,  efforts  gp^j^g  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
ig  made  to  gam  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finaixe 
i j  Officers  in  Montreal,  June  17-19. 
ige  which  would  j  ^  Riley,  assistant  to  the  busi- 
newspaperboys  manager,  Toronto  Star,  will 

part  in  the  news-  discuss  “Nine  Column  Newspaper 
put  the  news-  production.”  Prof.  H.  D.  Woods 
ider  the  control  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  will 
1  our  daily  op-  speak  on  “The  Place  of  the  Con¬ 
troller  in  Labor  Negotiations."  C 
iccuse  people  of  Arthur  Weis,  vicepresident  and 
rs’  and  bureau-  treasurer,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globt- 
when  they  are  Democrat,  who  is  president  of 
1  control  of  that  INCFO,  will  preside. 

/itally  interested.  “Newspaper  Cost  Systems”  will 

ore  is  needed  to  be  the  theme  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
er  beavers’  who  sion  at  which  W.  R.  Hays,  auditor, 
jt  who  definitely  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
understand  that,  and  Times,  will  evaluate  the 
carried  out,  the  SNPA  Cost  System,  as  adapted  by 
of  boys  can  be  his  papers, 
e  freedom  of  the  Peter  King,  secretary  and  as- 
oyed  OR  BOTH,  sistant  treasurer,  Milwauket 
imiliar  with  pub-  (Wis.)  Journal,  and  J.  Wilson,  of 
testimonials  by  G.  A.  Touche  &  Co.,  Montreal, 

1  men  of  our  will  discuss  “Modern  Presentation 

happy  to  give  of  Annual  Newspaper  Financial 

the  activities  of  Statements.”  W.  E.  Sales,  vice 
ind  in  a  great  president,  Anglo-Canadian  Paper 
Y  that  their  own  Mills,  will  speak  on  “Newsprint." 

newspaperboys  The  closing  session  will  be  an 
[lem.  open  forum  on  Accounting  and 

Boy  Scouts  Controllership  Problems,  conduc 

oil  by  Robert  P.  Hunter,  Birming 

lu-  c  "W-  Panel  members  will  include: 

lething  more  js  ,  ^  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal 

lod‘um-ltem;  Ralph  F.  Dupes, 
lonth  of  the  year,  ^  Times-£ 

a  year  or  spas-  Erb,  Federated  Publica 

‘rent  areas. 

ne  you  meet  has  ^  Winnipeg 

opinion  of  t^he  (j^^n.)  Tribune;  Melvin  M.  Sikes, 
merica  and  what  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  and 
stands  for  and  and  ^ 

lelp  boys  in  ir  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Decatur 

People  are  asked  gj 
Scouts  either  fi-  , 

“S  Circulation  Suit 

or  by  devoting  Brownsville,  Tex.  —  Reim 
nduct  Scout  pro-  bursement  of  $1,110.54  for  more 
than  125,000  papers  that  were 

tivities  are  bene-  ^  sought  by 

it  are  limited  be-  J.'  ^  Alexan^r,  a  former  H«- 
greatly  confined  hn«en  circulator,  m  a  federd 
mp  of  which  the  cotttt  suit  against  the  San  Antomo 
er  either  of  the  Express  and  Evening  News.  He 
OOP  to  wnTchTe  ‘he  publishing  firm  sent 

ays’  activities  in  him  more  papers  than  he  had 
isually  conducted  fus  omers  for;  also  ordered  him 
f  friends  and  ac-  leave  two  free  copies  daily  at 
cularly  in  school  ‘he  Air  Force  Base. 

lis  to  give  a  boy  Section  for  Cotton 

periences  that  he  Phoenix — A  full-page  drawing 
ing  with  the  pub-  by  Arizona  artist  Ettpre  DeGrazia 
iperboy.  Newspa-  highlighted  a  14-page  section 
business  dealings  marking  Arizona  Cotton  Week  in 
per  are  under  the  the  Arizona  Republic  on  Sunday, 
jlts  (like  in  the  May  10. 
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The  Travel  Card  that  gave  "CREDIT  to  the  public 


In  1934,  when  American  Airlines 
issued  the  hrst  credit  card,  proposed 
by  C.  R.  Speers,  an  American  sales 
manager,  there  was  an  immediate 
expansion  of  passenger  traffic  in  the 
first  class  air  travel  held. 

Up  to  then,  all  tickets  had  to  be 
purchased  by  cash.  This  was  a  de¬ 
cided  disadvantage  to  businessmen 


who  found  it  necessary  to  carry  large 
sums  of  money  with  them  when  they 
flew  from  one  destination  to  another 
on  an  extended  business  trip.  Credit 
cards  developed  customers  for  the 
airlines  from  hrms  who  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  encouraged  their  personnel 
to  fly  on  company  business.  Airline 
credit  cards  have  become  so  popular 


and  are  now  so  widely  used  that  they 
are  accepted  as  evidence  of  credit  at 
leading  hotels  and  drive -your- self 
automobile  agencies  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

The  flrst  issuance  of  credit  cards 
is  only  one  of  many  milestones  in 
the  history  of  air  transportation  in¬ 
troduced  by  American  Airlines. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

JLeading  Airline 


NO.  t  IN  A  •■Nit*  OW  AOS  SHOWINO  THt  SNOOSSSS  OP  AIN  TN ANSPONT ATlON 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Insinuation,  Comment 
And  Demand  for  Reply 


By  Albert  Woodruif  Gray 


A  JUDGMENT  in  favor  of  the 
United  Press  Associations  was  re¬ 
versed  in  February  by  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  in  an  action 
based  on  the  dissemination  of  an 
item  relating  to  a  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  attorney.  This  was  a  case  in- 
voving  insinuation  in  a  report 
that — 

“Sumter  City  police  were  posted 
in  front  of  the  meeting  room  after 
Publicity  Chairman  Gerald  Hert- 
zog  of  Charleston  was  forcibly 
ejected.” 

The  action  by  Mr.  Hertzog  end¬ 
ed  in  a  directed  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  U.P.  which  was  reversed 
on  the  appeal.  A  similar  incident 
in  which  an  insinuation  of  this 
type  was  held  libelous  brought  the 
following  comment  by  a  Federal 
Court  a  few  years  ago: 

“It  seems  well  settled  in  this 
state  that  any  words  which  falsely 
or  maliciously  charge  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  crime,  or  which  distinct¬ 
ly  asume  or  imply  one  as  commit¬ 
ting  a  crime  or  which  raise  a 
strong  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
hearers  or  readers  that  one  has 
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committed  a  crime  or  which  plain¬ 
ly  and  falsely  charge  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  a  contagious  disease,  adul¬ 
tery  or  want  of  chastity,  or  unfit¬ 
ness  in  the  way  of  a  profession 
or  trade,  or  any  written  or  printed 
words  which  tend  to  degrade  a 
person,  that  is,  to  reduce  his  char¬ 
acter  or  reputation  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  bis  friends  or  acquaint¬ 
ances  or  the  pubic  or  to  disgrace 
him  or  render  him  odious,  con¬ 
temptible  or  ridiculous,  are  action¬ 
able  in  themselves.” 

The  Court  of  Appeals  observed 
that, 

“It  has  in  fact  been  noted  sev¬ 
eral  times  by  the  South  Carolina 
courts  that  a  hidden  charge  made 
by  insinuation  and  innuendo  may 
inflict  graver  injury  and  injustice 
than  a  direct  and  specific  accusa¬ 
tion  which  if  false  may  be  more 
easily  met  and  refuted.” 

Fair,  Bona  Fide  Comment 
In  Political  Campaigns 

The  dismissal  of  an  action 
against  the  Bergen  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  by  the  Superior  Court 
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of  that  state  last  December  was 
based  on  the  right  of  a  newspaper 
to  make  “fair  and  bona  fide” 
comment  in  political  campaigns. 

The  article  published  in  the 
Record  and  alleged  in  this  action 
to  be  a  libel  was,  "Independent 
voters  in  the  county  are  being 
shrilly  asked  to  vote  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  primary  election  for 
some  candidate  sponsored  by  .  .  . 
the  Prohibition-era  Republican 
boss,  Ralph  W.  Chandless  .  .  . 
but  let  independent  voters  con¬ 
sider  whether  any  old  change  will 
do — what  Senator  Kefauver  would 
have  found  in  Bergen  County 
during  Ralph’s  rough-shod  rule. 
He’d  have  found  government  con¬ 
tracts  rigged  and  the  Sheriffs 
Office  used  as  the  smoke  filled 
room  in  which  the  parties  to 
nominal  bidding  on  public  works 
decided  who’ll  get  the  inflated 
contract  this  time.” 

The  court  in  reference  to  the 
publisher’s  defense  that  these  ar¬ 
ticles  related  to  matters  of  pub¬ 
lic  concern  and  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  bona  fide 
comment  and  criticism,  referred 
to  the  well  -  settled  rule  that 
“printed  words  of  ridicule  or  con¬ 
tempt.  which  relate  solely  to  po¬ 
litical  views  or  arguments  on 
questions  of  public  interest,  with¬ 
out  attacking  the  character  of  a 
person  or  imputing  to  him  im¬ 
morality  or  a  violation  of  law 
but  tending  merely  to  lessen  him 
in  public  esteem  or  wound  his 
feelings,  are  not  actionable  as  libel 
without  special  damage.” 

Election  Low  ‘Reply* 
Obligation  Is  Limited 

The  judgment  in  a  libel  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  Greene  County 
(Miss.)  Herald  was  reversed  by 
the  court  of  last  resort  in  that 
state. 

A  statute  of  that  state  is  that 
in  any  election  campaign  any 
newspaper  publishing  any  editorial 
or  news  story  reflecting  “upon  the 
honesty  or  integrity  or  moral 
character  of  any  candidate  in 
such  campaign  or  on  the  honesty, 
integrity  or  moral  character  of 
any  candidate  who  was  elected  or 
defeated  in  such  campaign,”  shall 
upon  the  written  or  telegraphic 
request  of  such  candidate  or  his 
agents  print  in  not  later  than  the 
second  issue  of  such  newspaper 
following  the  receipt  of  such  re¬ 
quest,  a  statement  by  the  candi¬ 
date  or  his  duly  accredited  repre¬ 
sentative,  giving  the  candidate’s 
reply. 

The  Herald  published  of  a  can¬ 
didate:  “We  may  be  old  fashioned 
in  our  way  of  thinking  but  be¬ 
lieve  the  only  way  we  can  build 
highways  is  to  get  them  on  the 
‘priority  list’  while  the  state  leg¬ 
islature  is  in  session  and  then  they 
can  be  built  when  money  is  avail¬ 
able  for  them.  Highway  63  and 
Leakesville  -  State  Line  highways 
were  on  priority  and  during  the 
1950  session  of  the  legislature 
Greene  County  Representative, 


Ben  H.  Walley,  had  them  taken 
off  this  list  and  they  can’t  be 
worked  or  paved  now.” 

Mr,  Walley  asked  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  reply  and  the  editor 
refused,  contending  he  was  under 
no  obligation  to  comply  with  the 
request.  Suit  was  then  brought 
for  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the 
statute,  the  amount  of  “the  in¬ 
jury  suffered  or  a  penalty  of  $500, 
whichever  is  the  larger  amount" 
The  trial  court  awarded  judgment 
against  the  publisher.  In  setting 
aside  that  judgment  on  appeal, 
and  directing  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  publisher,  the  Mississippi 
appellate  court  said: 

“The  statute  does  not  require 
that  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
make  amends  for  an  unjust  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  candidate  for  public 
office  by  printing  the  candidate’s 
reply  except  in  cases  where  the 
editorial  or  news  story  reflects 
upon  the  honesty  or  integrity  or 
moral  character  of  the  candidate." 
■ 

Police  Officer  Trials 
Now  Made  Public 

San  Diego — Secret  trials  of  po¬ 
lice  officers  involved  in  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  were  abolished  here,  after  an 
expose  by  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune. 

When  two  policemen  figured  in 
such  mishaps  recently,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  learned  that  not  only  are  of¬ 
ficers  here  exempt  from  regular 
traffic  citations,  such  as  ordinary 
citizens  receive,  but  they  are  haled 
before  a  board  of  superiors  for 
judgment  in  secret. 

Soon  after  this  procedure  was 
outlined  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Tribune,  the  police  trial  board 
was  ordered  by  the  City  Manager 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  traffic 
cases  involving  eight  officers. 
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Newark  News  Honored 
For  Civic  Enterprises 


Felmly 


By  Albert  S.  Eeshen 

Newark,  N.  J. — ^The  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  editor 
of  the  Newark  News,  of  the  first 
achieve  ment 
award  of  the 
Newark  Citizens 
Housing  C  o  m  - 
mittee  on  June 
10,  marks  the 
culmination  of  a 
long  campaign  by 
that  newspaper 
to  improve  mu¬ 
nicipal  housing 
conditions. 

Started  at  the 
close  of  the  last 
war  to  provide  homes  for  return¬ 
ing  veterans,  the  movement  gained 
impetus  with  the  formation  of  a 
city-wide  group  which  supported 
low-cost  housing  projects,  many 
of  them  already  completed,  others 
still  under  construction. 

In  the  field  of  civic  achieve¬ 
ments,  however,  the  News  takes 
particular  pride  in  its  successful 
campaign  to  oust  the  political  ma¬ 
chine  of  Mayor  Ralph  A.  Villani 
and  gain  public  approval  to  the 
referendum  setting  up  a  charter 
conunission  to  study  a  change  in 
city  government.  The  election 
was  May  12. 

Following  a  Grand  Jury  pre¬ 
sentment  against  the  mayor  —  an 
indictment  was  not  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  two-year  statute  of 
limitations — accusing  him  of  cor¬ 
rupt  acts,  the  newspaper’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  machine  was  cli¬ 
maxed  by  a  lead  editorial  the 
Sunday  before  the  election,  cap¬ 
tioned  “The  Moral  Issue.” 

In  similar  vein,  the  mayor’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  inject  the  racial  issue  by 
disparaging  one  of  his  opponents 
was  castigated.  The  city’s  high 
tax  rate  of  $7.79  was  also  soundly 
criticized.  Newark  voters  heartily 
responded  to  these  appeals,  defeat¬ 
ing  Villani  and  his  running-mate. 

Backed  Charter  Study 

At  the  same  time  the  voters  en¬ 
dorsed  the  paper’s  sponsorship  of 
a  city  charter  study  by  an  8  to  1 
majority.  This  marked  another 
outstanding  victory  against  indif¬ 
ference  by  officials  who  refused  to 
place  the  referendum  on  the  city 
commission  election  ballot. 

The  News  helped  to  organize 
a  Citizens  Committee,  running  a 
front-page  story  which  sparked 
the  effort  to  get  25,000  signatures 
on  a  petition  enabling  the  question 
to  come  to  a  vote.  For  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  election  a  series  on  the 
commission  form  of  government 
and  its  comparison  with  other 
cities  was  written  by  Max  Weiner, 
veteran  staffer. 

Old-timers  in  the  city  room  re¬ 
called  a  close  parallel  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  1921  to  put  over  the 


Clean  Government  Organization 
in  Essex  County,  which  is  backed 
by  business  men  and  not  politi¬ 
cians,  and  has  been  functioning 
successfully  ever  since. 

Such  efforts,  however,  are  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  spirited  public  cam¬ 
paigns  put  on  by  the  News  in  its 
70-year-old  history.  For  example, 
it  has  been  educating  the  public 
on  auto  safety  through  a  long¬ 
term  campaign,  begun  in  April, 
1946.  Illustrated  booklets  on  ac¬ 
cident  prevention  were  published 
for  four  or  five  years.  About 
500,000  of  these  pamphlets  called 
“It’s  Your  Life,”  were  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  This  proj¬ 
ect  received  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  notice  on  all  levels. 

Practically  every  inch  of  the 
walls  of  Mr.  Felmly’s  private  of¬ 
fice  is  covered  with  citations. 
These  include  those  from  the 
American  Association  for  States 
and  Local  History  for  a  series  of 
historical  articles,  the  Urban 
League  of  Essex  County  for 
furthering  inter-racial  relations, 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Conservation  and  I^velopment, 
and  several  national  trade  asso¬ 
ciations.  Surrounding  an  original 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  cartoon  in 
1948  by  Lute  Pease  on  John 
Lewis’  appearance  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  they  are  a  silent  at¬ 
testation  of  the  vigorous  efforts 
by  the  paper  for  public  inmprove- 
ments. 

Long  Independent  Record 

Richard  Scudder,  publisher,  re¬ 
called  that  the  News  has  supported 
just  about  as  many  Democratic 
candidates  for  President  as  Re¬ 
publican  and  this  political  inde¬ 
pendence  is  exhibited  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  state  and  municipal  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Thorough  detailed  news  cover¬ 
age  is  integrated  with  this  edi¬ 
torial  leadership.  With  a  full¬ 
time  salaried  staff  of  about  250  in 
the  news  and  photographic  depart¬ 
ments,  the  News  considers  itself 
maintaining  one  of  the  largest 
payrolls  of  this  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Each  of  the  six  or  seven  edi¬ 
tions  a  day  average  about  130 
columns  of  news. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Cited 

A  special  citation  for  enlight¬ 
ened  service  to  Inter  -  American 
EJemocracy,  was  presented  this 
week  to  the  New  York  Times  by 
the  Inter-American  Association 
for  Democracy  and  Freedom, 
which  also  honored  Herbert  L. 
Matthews,  member  of  the  Times 
editorial  board,  for  his  articles 
and  editorials  on  Inter-American 
affairs. 
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New  Anti-Secrecy  Law 
Calls  for  Vigilance 


By  Dan  Coughlin 

Seattle — “We  have  won  a  bat¬ 
tle,  but  not  the  war.” 

So  spoke  Julius  Gius,  editor  of 
the  Bremerton  Sun,  in  discussing 
Washington’s  new  law  to  open  up 
meetings  of  public  bodies  to  news¬ 
men  during  the  University  of 
Washington  Sixth  Annual  Daily 
Newspaper  Seminar  last  week. 

The  meeting,  attended  by  40 
editors  and  newsmen  from  papers 
in  Washington  State  and  one  edi¬ 
tor  each  from  British  Columbia 
and  Idaho,  took  place  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“The  law  is  a  valuable  weapon,” 
Ross  Cunningham,  associate  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  said,  “but  a 
law  never  solved  anything.  Our 
news  barriers  committee  requests 
reports  of  violations  so  that  we 
can  take  appropriate  action.  In 
fact,  the  law  casts  doubt  on  the 
legality  of  any  action  taken  by  a 
public  body  in  secret  session.” 

However,  H.  P.  Everest,  vice- 
president  of  the  University,  and 
Bill  Johnston  Lewiston  (Idaho) 
Tribune,  pointed  out  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  cover  such  open  meetings 
adequately  and  not  to  interfere 
with  the  normal  operations  of 
government  by  demanding  access 
to  information  where  public 
bodies  are  engaged  in  preliminary 
negotiations. 

The  new  law  provides  that  aTl 
meetings  where  action  is  taken  on 
public  issues  shall  be  open  to 
news  media  and  that  prior  notice 
shall  be  given  of  unscheduled 
meetings. 

Problems  of  TV  Age 

Major  part  of  the  seminar  was 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  widen¬ 
ing  newspaper  appeal  and  meeting 
the  challenge  of  other  news  media. 

The  importance  of  re-evalua¬ 
tion  of  newsfeatures  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  Ed  Stone,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  Post-lntelU- 
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gencer,  and  chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editor’s 
Committee  on  Creative  News- 
papering. 

“A  newsfeature  is  not  a  14-foot 
hollyhock,  but  a  story  that  affects 
the  lives  of  our  readers,”  Mr. 
Stone  said.  “It  is  putting  flesh  on 
the  bones  of  the  news.  It  is  telling 
the  reader  what  this  news  means.” 

Earl  Clark,  Port  Angeles  News, 
pointed  out  that  in  a  recent  com¬ 
munity  development  study  “we 
were  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of 
our  readers  on  the  affairs  of  local 
government  which  we  have  cov¬ 
ered  diligently. 

“People  won’t  read  unless  we 
get  away  from  routine  treatment 
of  the  news,”  he  moralized. 

The  question  of  newspapers  ap¬ 
pealing  to  special  groups,  particu¬ 
larly  youth  and  old  people,  was 
posed  by  John  McClelland  Jr., 
editor,  Longview  Daily  News 

“Radio  has  taken  the  edge  off 
of  our  spot  news  coverage,  maga¬ 
zines  have  pushed  forward  in  the 
feature  field,  and  television  has 
brought  entertainment  into  our 
homes,”  Mr.  McClelland  said. 
“But  we  can  still  give  better  news 
interpretation  and  editorials.” 

Mr.  Johnston  warned  that  “if 
we  try  to  appeal  to  too  many  spe¬ 
cial  interests,  there  is  a  danger 
of  spreading  ourselves  too  thin.” 

“We  will  tear  our  community 
apart  rather  than  bring  it  to¬ 
gether.” 

Chester  Gibbon,  feature  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  and  Ed  Van 
Syckle  of  the  Aberdeen  Daily 
World,  said  they  believed  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  teen¬ 
agers  as  future  readers. 

Results  of  a  reader  survey 
made  by  his  paper  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Robert  Wood  of  the 
Wenatchee  World.  The  survey 
showed  readers  want  more  local 
news  pictures,  more  scenic  pic¬ 
tures,  more  community  news  and 


3  Philadelphia 
Papers  Insert 
City's  Report 

Philadelphia — A  popular  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  city’s  annual  report 

Elizabert!"  anT  otrerfertur1s“''o^ 

his  two-r^onth  trip  to  Europe  to  ally  every  Philac^elphia  family^ 


Mayor  to  Report 
On  Events  Abroad 

Atlantic  City — Mayor  Joseph 
Altman  will  dispatch  his  written 
impressions  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Mayors  in  Vienna 
in  June,  the  Coronation  of  Queen 


the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Managing  Editor  Stanley  Fink. 


more  local  news,  in  that  order. 

Hunting  and  fishing  news  and 
household  hints  led  the  state,  na¬ 
tional  and  international  coverage 
requested,  Mr.  Wood  said.  The 
church  page,  he  disclosed,  had  the 
lowest  readability. 

The  challenge  of  TV  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  panel  led  by  Abe 


cently  by  the  Inquirer,  Bulletin 
and  News. 

A  16-page  supplement  entitled 
“Turning  Point —  1952,”  the  re¬ 
port  contained  an  explanation  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  under  the 
city’s  new  Home  Rule  Charter, 
a  simplified  explanation  of  its  fi¬ 
nancial  status;  a  listing  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  and  problems  of 
the  various  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies,  and  an  outline  of  future 
plans. 

It  marked  the  first  time  in  the 


Glassberg,  editor,  Everett  Herald.  ....  . 

A  newspaper  must  describe  to  cdys  history  that  an  accounting 


its  readers  what  TV  fails  to  ex¬ 
plain,”  Mr.  Glassberg  commented. 
“It  must  keep  up  with  TV  pic- 
torially.  Television  is  going  to 
make  newspapers  spend  more 


of  municipal  operations  was  given 
such  wide  distribution.  More  than 
a  million  copies  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Mayor  Joseph  S.  Clark.  Jr., 


money  for  background  maps  and  called  the  special  supplement  “an 


features. 

Ed  Guthman  of  the  Seattle 
Times  voiced  the  opinion  that  “if 


excellent  example  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  this  administration  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  its  efforts  to  bring  the 


we  do  a  better  job  of  reporting  facts  of  municipal  life  to  the  cit- 
and  editing,  TV  will  be  no  prob-  of  Philadelphia. 


lem.” 

Willard  Fowler  of  the  Belling¬ 
ham  Herald  commented: 

“Doesn’t  it  boil  down  to  this? 
We  should  be  doing  now  what 


Demonstrate  Sincerity 
“Once  again,”  he  said,  “the 
city’s  newspapers  are  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  sincerity  of  their  desire 
to  help  us  in  promoting  citizen- 


we  should  have  been  doing  in  the  government  partnership  through 


past. 

Robert  Best,  publisher  of  the 
Everett  Herald,  reported  on  the 
use  of  airplanes  in  news  cover- 


the  widest  possible  dissemination 
of  information  on  governmental 
activity.  This  supplement,  I  am 
convinced,  will  be  a  great  stride 


age.  The  Herald  has  own 'd  planes  that  direction  * 


since  1946,  he  said,  and  they 
have  more  than  paid  their  way. 
Protecting  Youths 


The  idea  for  the  project  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  city’s  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  and  Service,  head- 


Protecting  juvenile  delinquents  ed  by  Harold  F.  Schneidman. 


from  publicity  in  the  newspapers 
was  discussed  at  length  by  the  ed¬ 
itors. 


All  papers  agreed  to  waive  all 
charges  except  production  costs. 
The  Inquirer  offered  to  provide 


Ben  Sefrit,  city  editor  of  the  the  color  photography  for  the 
Bellingham  Herald,  said  a  16-  front  and  back  covers  and  all  fin- 
year-old  murderer  was  committed  ished  art  work,  and  to  print  a  total 
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to  an  institution  without  the  for¬ 
mality  of  a  superior  court  trial. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it’s  not 
our  obligation  to  protect  juve¬ 
niles  to  the  point  where  a  serious 


of  1,100,000  copies  in  its  roto¬ 
gravure  plant. 

The  Inquirer  set  a  charge  of 
$15,000  for  the  first  600,000 
copies,  and  a  flat  fee  of  2c  per 


problem  is  created,”  Mr.  Sefrit  copy  for  the  remaining  500.000. 
said.  “We  should  find  some  way  This  run  was  divided  between  the 


to  publicize  crime  repeaters  on 
one  hand,  and  protect  youth  from 
summary  action  by  the  juvenile 
authorities  on  the  other.’ 


Inquirer  and  the  Bulletin,  and  was 
stuffed  and  distributed  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  in  the  Sunday  (May 
10)  edition  of  both  papers  with- 


The  editors  criticized  military  out  any  additional  charge  to  the 
censorship  imposed  at  the  scene  city. 


of  accidents.  Newsmen  reported 
the  military  had  stepped  in  on 
several  occasions  where  they  had 
no  real  authority. 


Due  to  the  stuffing  problems, 
the  Daily  News  preferred  to  print 
its  run  of  150,000  copies  in  black 
and  white  on  newsprint  for  dis- 


Murlin  Spencer,  chief  of  the  tribution  Monday,  May  11.  This 
Associated  Press  Seattle  bureau,  run  cost  the  city  $1,750,  bringing 


summed  it  up  this  way: 

“The  only  way  to  deal  with  the 
military  is  to  demand  your  rights 
and  follow  through  to  the  highest 
authority  if  necessary.” 


the  total  cost  to  $26,750. 

The  city’s  last  annual  report, 
published  in  1951,  cost  $41,000 
for  50,000  copies,  which  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  a  select  mailing  list. 
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Have  YOU  Reuters? 

FIRST  on  the  FRONT  PAGES  with  the  OATIS  STORY 


CITY  EDITION 

Partly  eloudy  •"d  warmer  today, 
Motlly  toinorTO«. 
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^ndint  has  been  ^ 

Czechoslovak  Communists  vho  im¬ 
prisoned  him  on  Charge.  o£ 

**The^Soviet  news  agencyT^ 
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U2TH  YEAR— NO  >3^ 


/LONDON.  May  15  — 

(Reuters)— Associated  Press 

.amr^iondent  Wifliam  Oatis 
has  been  pardoned  by  the 
Czech  Communists,  who  im¬ 
prisoned  him  on  charges  of 
espionage. 
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charges 
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undwi,  WU  Jr  cl.mmBnis'.  "h.  impri^o'd  him  mi 


s  ^e  re^on  THE  NEWS  published  the  news  of  William  N.  Oatis’  pardon 
our  and  a  half  before  any  other  New  York  newspaper  Friday  night. 

in  P{}e  of  four  news  services  supplying  THE  NEWS,  caught  first  word 

n=ti  ,  "’**0  a  crief  announcement  on  the  Prague  radio  .  .  .  Reuters  had  the 

VTcwo  exclusively  for  90  minutes.  Then  the  full  announcement  was  made  in 
Moscow— and  everybody  had  the  story. 

But  in  New  York  it  was  FIRST  in  the  NEWS.” 

THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 
May  16,  1963 
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Japanese  Papers  Give 
Much  More  Than  News 


By  Nagataka  Murayoma 

President,  The  Asahi  Shimbun,  lapon 


There  is  a  household  phrase 
among  some  Japanese  which  says 
that  “a  good  newspaper  is  as  es¬ 
sential  as  rice  in  our  diet”  and 
they  believe  in  it. 

Japan  has  many  national  and 
local  newspapers  and  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  her  85,000,000 
population  makes  it  a  daily  prac¬ 
tice  to  read  newspapers. 

One  feature  of  the  Japanese 
press  is  that  every  newspaper  of 
relative  importance  issues  both 
morning  and  evening  editions 
with  the  same  staff  and  under  the 
same  managment.  Subscribers  are 
offered  both  newspapers  at  one 
price.  These  two  newspapers,  with 
their  several  editions  for  local  and 
provincial  distribution,  are  issued 
seven  days  a  week. 

There  is  no  special  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  in  the  sense  of  the  huge  Amer¬ 
ican  models,  and  even  in  the  case 
of  evening  newspapers  street  sales 
are  almost  negligible  when  com¬ 
pared  with  their  home  deliveries. 
Nor  is  there  any  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  only  on  Sundays. 

Rapid  Recovery 

Japan,  rising  out  of  the  wreck¬ 
age  of  war,  is  returning  in  many 
aspects  of  life  to  pre-war  levels, 
largely  due  to  generous  American 
aid.  In  this  resurgent  Japan,  the 
press  is  making  rapid  recovery. 
Only  the  size  of  the  average  paper, 
which  was  never  as  bulky  as  those 
in  America,  still  falls  short  of  its 
pre-war  standard.  Today  12  pages 
is  the  maximum. 

Japanese  newspapers  vie  with 
one  another  in  their  reportorial 
and  editorial  activities  in  a  most 
competitive  manner,  regardless  of 
manpower  and  expenses  involved. 
I  believe  Japanese  reporters  are  as 
enterprising  and  inquisitive  as 
their  American  colleagues,  and  at 
times  they  are  overzealous  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  news. 
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(Mr.  Murayama  wrote  this  ar¬ 
ticle  especially  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  while  visiting  in  New  York 
recently.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  en 
route  to  the  Coronation  in  Eng¬ 
land.  ) 


Perhaps  the  up-to-date  develop¬ 
ment  of  Japanese  Journalism  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  ma¬ 
jor  papers  of  nationwide  circula¬ 
tion  are  equipped  with  modern 
means  of  gathering  and  transmit¬ 
ting  news,  including  telephoto, 
teletype,  facsimile  transmission 
systems,  radio  cars,  helicopters 
and  light  airplanes,  and  carrier 
pigeons  still  prove  effective  for 
communicating  from  out-of-the- 
way  places. 

One  American  wire  service  re¬ 
porter  covering  the  repatriation  of 
Japanese  nationals  from  Commu¬ 
nist  China  last  March  filed  a  cable 
saying  that  at  Maizuru,  a  Japa¬ 
nese  port,  when  the  first  ship  was 
returning  with  about  2,000  passen¬ 
gers,  there  were  nearly  as  many 
reporters  and  cameramen  at  the 
dock  as  there  were  repatriates. 
This  evidences  the  full  coverage 
which  Japanese  editors  sought  to 
give  this  event  of  social,  economic 
and  political  significance. 


Covering  Japan 
A  'Difficult  Job' 

Milwaukee  —  Accepting  Mar¬ 
quette  University’s  By-line  Award 
here  recently,  Donald  E.  Huth, 
AP  chief  in  Manila,  described 
Japan  as  an  assignment  presenting 
difficulties  equal  with  those  of 
iron  and  bamboo  curtains. 

“It’s  hard,”  he  related,  “break¬ 
ing  through  the  shell  around  the 
Japanese.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
what  they  are  thinking  and  some¬ 
times  you  get  the  impression  they 
are  telling  you  what  they  think 
you  want  to  know,  rather  than  the 
facts.” 


Headliner  Club  Iwha^ 
Awards  to  Be  * 


79  Editions  Daily 
Special  local  editions  issued  by 
the  leading  newspapers  in  Tokyo, 
Osaka  and  Nagoya  are  partly  de¬ 
voted  to  local  news  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  districts  in  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tributed,  thus  making  available  to 
the  readers  not  only  national  and 
international  news  of  importance 
but  also  a  full  coverage  of  local 
and  yet  vital  news  and  information 
in  their  respective  districts.  Lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  must  print  many 
editions  daily  to  make  appropriate 
changes  in  the  make-up.  Asahi 
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Shimbun  prints  a  total  of  79  dif¬ 
ferent  morning  editions  daily. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of 
Japanese  journalism  is  the  role  be¬ 
ing  played  by  several  newspapers 
as  a  public  service  institution.  In 
addition  to  their  reportorial  and 
editorial  activities  as  media  of 
mass  communication,  they  engage 
in  multi-angled  activities  for  pub¬ 
lic  benefit  as  well  as  for  social 
service.  In  fact  they  do  almost 
everything  in  these  fields  at  their 
own  discretion  and  expense. 

Every  week  the  three  major 
newspapers  produce  newsreels 
which  are  shown  in  movie  houses 
all  over  the  country.  They  award 
cash  prizes  in  the  manner  of  the 
Pulitzers  to  scholars,  scientists, 
writers  and  others,  and  give  money 
to  help  scholars,  professors  and 
research  scientists. 

In  case  of  big  fires  or  disasters, 
these  major  papers  immediately 
dispatch  their  medical  teams,  to¬ 
gether  with  relief  goods  and  do¬ 
nations,  to  give  aid  to  the  victims. 
They  frequently  offer  free  medical 
aid  to  the  destitute.  Asahi  Shim¬ 
bun  maintains  a  full-sized  hospital 
called  the  “Asahi  Hospital”  which 
is  open  to  the  general  public. 

Cultural  Activities 

In  the  domain  of  international 
cultural  activities  and  programs, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  three  major 
papers  take  the  lead  over  all  cul¬ 
tural  organizations,  government 
or  private.  Almost  80  per  cent  of 
the  eminent  Western  scholars,  sci¬ 
entists,  musicians  and  men  of  let¬ 
ters  who  visited  Japan  recently 
have  been  invited  by  these  papers 
as  their  guests. 

The  papers  sponsor  elaborate 
exhibitions  of  art,  concerts  and 
recitals  by  internationally  known 
musicians,  national  athletic  and 
baseball  meets,  lecture  meetings, 
public  forums,  musical  concours, 
cinema  shows  and  once  in  a  while 
fashion  shows,  and  organize  a  fair 
or  exposition  on  a  large  scale. 
Four  papers  have  their  own  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  teams. 

Foreign  critics  may  charge  that 
they  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
proper  newspaper  function!  How¬ 
ever,  such  public  service  programs 
and  activities  are  much  appreciated 
by  the  public  as  long  as  programs 
do  not  smack  of  publicity. 


Atlantic  City — ^The  National 
Headliners’  Club  will  present  21 
achievement  awards  to  winners  of 
the  1952  competition  during  the 
Headliners’  Frolic  here,  June  12 
and  13. 

Awarding  of  the  silver  medal- 
lions  will  be  the  highlight  of  the 
program  during  which  the  Press 
Club  of  Atlantic  City  will  play 
host  to  the  nation’s  newsmen  for 
the  20th  year. 

Judges  have  named  a  joint 
award  to  the  four  television  net 
works — ABC,  NBC,  CBS  and 
DuMont — for  “outstanding  cov 
erage  of  a  news  event”  in  their 
telecasting  of  the  two  political 
conventions  in  Chicago  last  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Headliner  Awards  Winners  are: 

Charles  James  Dawson,  United  Prejs 
Newspictures — special  photo  award  for 
shot  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  taken  as  sbt 
waves  a  salute  from  a  carriage. 

Bob  Wendlinger,  New  York  Mirror 
spot  news  picture,  “Hands  of  Life  Face 
Death.” 

Arthur  Jarvis,  Camden  (N.  J.)  C«s- 
rier  Post — news  feature  picture,  “Wla 
Hoppon?”  showing  a  perplexed  truck 
driver  whose  truck  has  just  lost  iu 
rear  assembly  at  a  bridge  entrance. 

Bob  Campbell,  S'an  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicie  —  sports  feature  iMCture, 
“Glasses  for  the  Umpire,”  showing  as 
enraged  feminine  baseball  fan  handini 
the  umpire  a  pair  of  glasses  as  at 
waves  a  favorite  out. 

John  Lindsay,  Associated  Presi, 
sports  action  picture,  “Series  RhubaA 
— The  Ump  Sez  ‘Out,’”  showing  Urn 
pire  Art  Passarella  calling  Johnny  Saiu 
out  at  first  base. 

Prescott  E.  Hobson,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger — sports  column. 

Bob  Considine,  International  New! 
Service,  feature  column. 

Frederick  C.  Painton,  United  Press- 
foreign  reporting. 

Chicago  Daily  News,  Public  Semce 
for  its  expose  and  campaign  on  “fixing' 
of  drunken  driver  cases. 

James  T.  Berryman  and  Gibsoe 
Crockett,  IVashington  (D.  C.)  Star 
editorial  cartoons. 

Chet  Holcombe,  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press — domestic  news 
series. 

Delbert  Willis,  Fort  Worth  (Tez.) 
Press — Local  Interest  story. 

Peter  Edson,  NEA  Service,  interview 
with  Richard  M.  Nixon  titled  “Tbe 
Nixon  Fund  Story.” 

Universal  News  Service,  newsreel 
coverage  of  the  “Flying  Enterprise.” 

Frank  Bourgholtzer,  N'BC,  netwon 
news  broadcasting. 

James  Uebelhart,  WSPD,  Toledo, 
broadcasting  by  a  local  radio  station. 


C.  P.  Watson  Dies  at  91; 
Editor  and  Inventor 


Atlantic  City  —  Charles  F 
Watson,  once  an  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  died  her* 
May  15.  He  was  91  years  old. 

Mr.  Watson  was  born  in  Phila 
delphia.  He  served  as  an  editor 
on  the  old  Tribune  under  Whit^ 
law  Reid  after  a  survey  he  made 
for  the  publisher  helped  increase 
efficiency  in  the  editorial  offices. 

Best  known  as  an  inventor,  Mr- 
Watson  developed  a  camera  which 
took  1,000  exposures  a  second, 
which  resulted  in  “slow  motion 
photography. 
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What  Our  Readers  Say 

continued  from  page  2 


berlingske  Tidende  of  Copenhag¬ 
en;  Peter  Howard,  for  seven  years 
political  columnist  for  the  Beaver- 
brook  press  in  Fleet  Street  and 
Tom  Gillespie  of  the  International 
Labor  News  Service.  Mackenzie, 
the  AP  veteran,  wrote:  “1  have 
seen  history  being  made.  I  have 
reported  it.  1  have  never  been 
part  of  it  before.” 

Also  part  of  the  travelling  group 
was  a  Canadian  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturer,  Bernard  M.  Hall  ward  of 
Montreal.  On  arrival  in  New 
Delhi  he  discovered  old  friends 
among  those  welcoming  the  MRA 
force.  They  were  Devadas  Gand¬ 
hi,  editor  of  the  Hindustan  Times, 
and  Ramneth  Goenka,  publisher 
of  the  Delhi  Express,  the  Indian 
Express  of  Madras  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Standard  of  Bombay,  which  will 
be  merged  on  July  1  into  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  to  be  called  the 
Indian  Express  and  published  si¬ 
multaneously  in  all  three  cities. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of 
fostering  friendly  links  with  sound 
elements  in  the  Indian  press,  Mr. 
Hallward  had  sold  them  10  per 
cent  of  his  paper  mill’s  production 
at  considerable  loss  from  the  price 
obtainable  in  the  American  mar¬ 
ket. 

Mr.  Gandhi,  son  of  the  late 
great  Mahatma,  devoted  two  full 
pages  of  his  paper  and  the  front 
page  of  his  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  to  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Buchman  and  articles  by  news¬ 
worthy  personalities  in  the  MRA 
group. 

A  large  group  of  the  world’s 
press  and  photographic  corre¬ 
spondents  stationed  in  Delhi 
crowded  into  Jaipur  House  for 
the  ceremony  at  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  through  its  Em¬ 
bassy  conferred  on  Dr.  Buchman 
highest  award  that  could  be 
given  for  his  “special  services  for 
peaceful  understanding  between 
the  nations,”  especially  post-war 
Tranco-German  relations. 

A  director  of  three  major  Cal¬ 
cutta  newspapers  decided  to  apply 
MRA’s  four  standards  of  absolute 
honesty,  purity,  unselfishness  and 
love  and  to  take  time  early  each 
UHtrning  to  seek  God’s  guidance. 
He  took  steps  to  straighten  out 
certain  matters  at  home  and  in 
his  office,  including  the  figures  on 
his  income  tax  and  circulation  re¬ 
turns.  He  started  an  improvement 
">  the  spirit  of  teamwork  on  the 
newspaper  staff  by  apologizing  to 
pne  ()f  his  editors  for  not  consult- 
'"i  policy,  and  to  a  junior 

official  whom  he  had  vindictively 
tried  to  have  fired. 

In  another  paper  a  works  coun¬ 
cil  representing  management  and 
employes  was  set  up  and  held  its 
first  meeting. 

,  MRA  has  become  a  definite  ed¬ 
itorial  factor  affecting  the  policy 
of  many  of  these  newspapers. 

DuBois  Morris  Jr. 
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Series  on  Lenity 
Makes  It  Tough 
For  Criminals 

Washington  —  Criminals  who 
have  been  making  the  Capital  a 
happy-hunting  ground  for  armed 
robberies  can  blame  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  for  the  punishment 
they’re  now  getting. 

Under  the  heading  “Invitation 
to  Crime,”  the  Star  began  expos¬ 
ing  the  city’s  soft  treatment  of  ! 
criminals  on  March  15.  Within 
six  weeks,  both  police  and  prose¬ 
cutors  had  changed  their  system 
of  handling  court  cases  involving 
felons,  judges  were  “throwing  the  i 
book”  at  multiple  offenders  and  j 
a  big  crime  bill  was  making  head-  ' 
way  through  Congress. 

The  Star  put  its  emphasis  on  I 
prisoners  accused  of  a  series  of 
crimes.  The  newspaper  cited  case 
after  case  to  illustrate  that  a  i 
prisoner  accused  of  a  dozen  armed 
robberies  or  a  hundred  house-  ' 
breakings  actually  was  being  pun¬ 
ished  for  only  one. 

The  Star  kept  pounding  every 
day.  New  indictments  and  sen¬ 
tences  were  scrutinized  as  they 
came  along.  Where  indictments 
were  slim  or  sentences  light,  the 
Star  commented  caustically.  Sen¬ 
tences  began  improving. 

On  May  8,  a  sentence  typical 
of  the  new  regime  was  meted  out 
by  a  Federal  judge.  A  prisoner 
indicted  for  three  robberies,  an 
attempted  robbery  and  the  wound¬ 
ing  of  policemen  was  given  a  sep¬ 
arate  consecutive  sentence  in 
every  case — 10  to  30  years. 

■ 

2  Newsprint  Firms 
Help  Spruce  Research 

Toronto — Two  newsprint  com¬ 
panies,  Abitibi  and  Ontario  (a 
subsidiary  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une),  will  pay  half  the  cost  of  a 
broad  cooperative  effort  to  increase 
the  growth  of  spruce  for  pulpwood 
in  the  Lakehead  region.  The  other 
partner  in  the  venture,  which  is  of 
far-reaching  importance  to  the 
newsprint  industry,  is  the  Ontario 
Research  Council. 


How  Do  These  12 
Things  Affect  The 
Price  of  MEAT? 


Only  about  50%  of  a  meat  animal  is  meat.  But  by  sav¬ 
ing  "everything  but  the  squeal"  from  the  other  half,  meat 
packing  companies  are  able  to  "cancel  out”  many  of  the 
costs  of  processing  your  meat. 

By-products  of  meat  packing  are  used  to  make,  or  to 
help  make — every  item  on  this  page — and  there  are  a 
dozen  others  for  every  one  shown. 

If  there  were  no  meat  packing  industry,  with  facilities 
for  saving  these  by-products  and  making  them  available 
to  other  industries  that  need  them,  the  full  cost  of  the 
animal,  and  all  the  costs  of  processing  it,  would  have  to 
be  recovered  from  the  sale  of  the  meat  alone. 

As  it  is,  money  from  the  sale  of  by-products  frequently 
makes  it  possible  for  the  meat  packer  to  sell  the  beef 
from  a  steer  for  less  than  was  paid  for  the  animal  on  the  hoof. 

Did  you  know  . . .  that  all  these  items  help  to 
bring  your  meat  from  farm  to  table  at  a  lower 
service  cost  than  almost  any  other  food"? 

1.  Hides  and  skins  for  leather  goods.  2.  Ren¬ 
net  for  cheese  making.  3.  Gelatin  for  marsh¬ 
mallows,  photographic  film,  printers’  rollers. 

4.  Glycerin  for  explosives  used  in  mining  and 
blasting.  5.  Lanolin  for  cosmetics.  6.  Chem¬ 
icals  for  tires  that  run  cooler.  7.  Medicines 
such  as  insulin,  pepsin,  epinephrine,  ACTH, 
cortisone  . . .  and  surgical  sutures.  8.  Drum¬ 
heads  and  violin  strings.  9.  Animal  fats  for 
soap.  10.  Bone  charcoal  for  high-grade  steel, 
such  as  ball  bearings.  11.  Wool  for  clothing. 

12.  Special  oils  and  organic  chemicals  widely 
used  in  industry. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S, 
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SYNDICATES 


Six  Features  Launch 
Lenahan  *s  New  Syndicate 


eral  of  the  parties  involved  in  ~ 

the  sale  is  pending  in  the  courts  TlITlQS,  r-LJ  OJbtCtlll 

’■  Truman  Memoirs 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

James  L.  Lenahan,  former 
president  and  editor  of  the  Mc- 
Cllre  Newspaper  Syndicate,  re¬ 
entered  the  syndicate  field  this 
week  as  president  of  a  new  out¬ 
fit,  Columbia  Features,  Inc. 
Mr.  Lenahan  set  up  shop  at  36 
West  44th  Street,  New  York  City, 
and  announced  that  Columbia 
will  start  off  with  six  features, 
ready  for  staggered  release  begin¬ 
ning  next  month. 

First  of  the  new  items  is  “Ask 
Andy,”  a  six  -  a  -  week  children’s 
feature  slated  for  June  22  re¬ 
lease.  “Ask  Andy”  has  a  Q  and  A 
format,  handling  each  day  three 
or  four  questions  submitted  by 
children.  For  the  best  daily  ques¬ 
tion  the  syndicate  will  award  an 
appropriate  book  prize,  and  the 
best  question  of  the  week  will 
win  a  gift  encyclopedia  set.  Edi¬ 
tor  of  “Ask  Andy”  is  Ellen  Wal¬ 
pole,  author  of  the  “Golden  Dic¬ 
tionary”  and  other  children’s 
books. 

For  July  release  Columbia  will 
offer  “Looking  Into  Space,”  a 
daily  popular  science  and  nature 
column  by  Willy  Ley,  lecturer  and 
writer  on  scientific  topics.  Each 
of  the  six-a-week  releases  will  run 
to  750  words,  and  one  column 
each  week  will  answer  readers’ 
questions. 

.Mso  for  July  release  is  “Cour¬ 
tesy  Cornqr,”  a  daily  etiquette 
feature  which  has  a  Q  and  A  for¬ 
mat  too.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
modern  manners,  with  care  taken 
to  point  out  regional  U.  S.  vari¬ 
ations  in  customs.  Author  is 
Mi  mi  Rockafeller. 


The  ,Vew  York  Times  and  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  have  ob¬ 
tained  exclusive  first  newspaper 
serialization  rights  to  the  memoiii 
of  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man.  The  arrangement  was  made 


In  .-Vugust  Columbia  will  re¬ 
lease  “Virginia's  Reel,”  a  three-a- 
week  New  York  chit-chat  column 
slanted  for  smaller-town  newspa¬ 
pers.  Author  is  Virginia  Chum- 
ley,  who  has  reported  from  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  group  of  Southern 
newspapers  and  written  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  several  of 
the  slick  magazines. 

For  the  Fall 
Columbia  has 
slated  its  lone 
comic  entry, 
“Jes’  Smith,”  a 
daily  strip  by 
John  Pierotti, 
staff  cartoonist 
for  t  h  e  New 
York  Post.  “Jes’ 
Smith”  will  be  a 
humor-fantasy 
strip  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  young- 
Plans  for  a  Sunday 
color  page  are  in  the  works. 

Headliner  in  the  Columbia 
lineup  is  Art  Linkletter  of  radio 
and  TV,  who  will  write  a  six-a- 
week  “People  Are  Funny”  col¬ 
umn  for  the  syndicate  beginning 
in  the  Fall.  Each  release  will  be 
a  100- word  humorous  anecdote 
about  actual  people  and  incidents. 

Several  other  new  features  will 
be  announced  during  the  Summer, 
Mr.  Lenahan  told  E  &  P. 

Columbia  Features  is  Mr. 
Lenahan’s  first  syndicate  venture 
since  the  McClure  Syndicate, 
which  he  had  headed  for  six 
years,  was  sold  to  the  Bell  Syn- 
dicate-NANA  group  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  His  damage  suit  against  sev- 


New  Column  Rounds  Up 
Broadway  Theater  News 

“Broadway  in  Brief,”  a  weekly 
amusement-page  column  of  theatre 
news,  is  offered  for  immediate  re-  magazine,  to  which  Mr. 

lease  by  Ted  M.  Kraus,  editor  of  Trunian  sold  publication  rights  to 
Critical  Digest,  505  Fum  Ave.,  memoirs.  The  series  will  not 
New  York  City.  In  addition  to  released  before  the  1954  Con- 
the  weekly  500-word  roundup,  gressional  elections. 

“Broadway  in  Brief’  includes 
three  to  six  illustrative  photos  and 

a  free  reader  inquiry  service.  “No  _  „ 

press  releases,  blurbs,  rumors,  gos-  Doubleday  &  Co.  Internationai 
sip,  or  ‘if  and  maybe’  items  will  Cooperation  Press  Service,  Inc, 
find  their  way  into  the  column,  handle  serialization  rights 

Mr.  Kraus  says.  _  .  .  ,  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  addition  to  editing  Critical 


The  newspaper  and  maganne 
series  will  precede  book  publica¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  assigned  to 


Pint  -size  people... 

They  live  in  an  old  shoe  under  a  rosebush,  have  pea-pod  canoes, 
use  mice  to  pull  plows,  are  no  taller  than  matchsticks! 

Ingenious  and  imaginative,  these  little  folks  appeal  to  little 
folks  everywhere . . . 

The  Teenie  Weenies 

hy  Wm.  Donahey ...  feature  The  General.  The  Cook, 

The  Dunce,  The  Lady  of  Fashion,.. and  their  friends. 

The  Rhyming  Rabbit,  Skippy  the  Chipmunk,  and 
The  Boomer,  Grandma  Pettigob’s  old  hen.  The  story 
to  read  aloud,  with  full  color  drawings,  is  a  favorite  of  both  parents 
and  offspring. ..adds  new  life  and  interest  to  Sunday  circulation.  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicaffa  TrihMMne^IVenv  York  JVesrs 
Sundicate  Buiiain^.X^K  York 

Tou-rr,  Chlraoo 


Digest,  Mr.  Kraus  has  contributed  «  PallrtweViii-ie 

to  the  amusement  pages  of  the  »  Fellowships 

New  York  Times  and  Herald  For  Study  Abroad 
Tribune,  and  is  secretary  of  Six  fellowship  grants  of  $5,000 
Drama  Desk.  New  York  theatre  each  to  American  newspaper  mn 


editors’  organization. 


and  women  who  desire  to 
abroad  during  1954  were  offered 
this  week  by  the  Reid  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Newspaper  workers  eligible  to 


Comedy  World  Syndicate 
Offers  Sen.  Ford's  'Notes' 

“Senator  Ford’s  Notes  to  ,  ^  ,  ,,  ,  .  ,  , 

apply  for  fellowship  must  have 
Notables,  satvrical  comments  on  \ 

-  .u  «  _  _ i.f  not  less  than  five  years  of  expen- 

the  news  in  the  form  of  open  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  celebrities,  is 
available  for  immediate  release 
via  Comedy  World  Syndicate, 

292  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  feature  has  been  ap- 


years  ot  expen 
ence  in  daily  newspaper  or  press 
association  work  and  to  plan  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  continuing  career.  Ap 
plicants  must  be  sponsored  by  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  their  newspapers. 


•  .u  XT  VI  _  A  summary  of  the  candidates' 

pearmg  m  he  New  York  M.rror  educational  back- 

for  the  past  year,  ’ 

“Notes  to  Notables”  may  be 
purchased  in  five,  six  or  seven 


ground  is  requested  as  well  as  a 
statement  giving  sufficient  reasons 


relea  eTa  week  to  study  a  given  n. 

1  -ynn  tion  or  area.  Applications  will  be 

running  150  ^00  'vords.  Sen- 

.‘r '  V  T.  .nd  Fotrcst,  Chairman  of  the  Fellow- 

Can  You  Top  This,  radio  and  Committee,  230  W.  41st  St. 

New  York  36. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  late 
Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the  New 
20th  Century-Fox  is  planning  a  York  Herald  Tribune,  that  those 
3-D  movie  version  of  King  Fea-  who  write  foreign  news  and  inter- 
TURES  Syndicate’s  “Prince  Vali-  pret  it  editorially  should  have  wide, 
ant,”  created  by  Hal  Foster.  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
♦  ♦  *  ject  gained  through  observation 

abroad.  With  this  as  the  objective, 
the  fellowships  were  inaugurated 


News  cmd  Notes 


Boston  fans  of  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  “Smokey  Stover”  have  or-  in  J949 
eanized  a  “Foo  Club.” 


Directors  of  the  Foundation  re¬ 
elected  this  week  are:  Dr.  Charles 
“Penny,”  Herald  Tribune  Syn-  Seymour,  former  president  of  YJ 
DICATE’S  teen-age  strip  drawn  by  University:  Ferdinand  Eberstadt, 
Harry  Haenigsen,  is  now  available  °riiin 

m  book  form  via  Simon  &  Schus-  w#f 

ter.  Price  is  one  dollar.  Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health,  Wel¬ 

fare  and  Education;  Ogden  R- 
Reid,  and  officers  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion:  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  presi¬ 
dent;  Wihitelaw  Reid,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer,  and  Willian 


Jack  Hamm,  an  art  instructor 
at  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex¬ 
as,  who  syndicates  his  own  relig- 

lous  cartons  to  newspapers  has  ^  Robinson,  second  vicepresident 
won  the  fifth  annual  Howard  R. 

Smith  award  for  “newspaper  fea-  secretary, 

tures  on  the  Christian  religion 
and  its  application  to  daily  living.” 

*  *  * 

“Peanuts,”  Charles  Schulz’s 
pint-size  strip  for  United  Fea 


Press  Under  Fire 

Boston — A  bill  to  permit  radio 
and  TV  coverage  of  legislative  ses¬ 
sions  here  was  defeated  this  week 
TURE  Syndicate,  was  recently  the  by  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  Pro¬ 
subject  of  a  cover  story  in  the  ponents  cited  the  “unfairness"  of 
Flatiron,  University  of  Colorado  newspaper  coverage  as  a  reason  for 
magazine.  permitting  the  broadcasts. 
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Columbia  Features  announces 


New  and  interesting  features 
Streamlined  to  your  readers'  taste 


•  • 


ART  LINKLETTER 

PEOPLE  ARE  FUNNY 

There  are  semantics,  pedantics  and 
human  antics.  Week  by  week  six  mil¬ 
lion  , radio  and  television  fans  chuckle 
with  Art  Linkletter  over  the  latter. 
The  smooth  old  kidder  has  the  touch. 
And  he's  sorted  his  yarns  to  give  your 
readers  that  necessary  and  relaxing 
yak  a  day.  He  names  names,  gives 
addresses  and  boxes  a  neat  anecdote  on  the  subject  that 
makes  the  human  race  half-way  tolerable — because,  at  times. 
People  really  are  Funny. 


MIMI  ROCKAFELLER 

COURTESY  CORNER 

Mimi  Rockefeller  gives  an  up-to-date 
interpretation  of  the  do’s  and  don'ts  of 
formal  etiquette.  She  is  well  equipped 
by  background  and  experience  to 
adapt  the  eternal  principles  of  court¬ 
esy  to  the  convenience  of  modern 
living.  A  daily  question  and  answer 
column,  it  sparkles  with  historic 
glimpses  behind  customs,  motives  be¬ 
hind  manners  and  sidelights  on  regional  variations.  It  is 
neither  stuffy  nor  pontifical  and  shows  how  modern  living  can 
be  gracious  without  being  hidebound  by  outmoded  social 
custom. 


WILLY  LEY 

LOOKING  INTO  SPACE 

Science  is  everybody's  business. 
From  junior  to  grahdpa  they  devour 
the  facts  and  dream  of  the  fantastic 
future.  Willy  Ley  gives  them  the  facts 
about  science  from  stars  to  starfish 
.  .  .  popular  as  a  space  helmet  .  .  . 
dramatic  as  a  daydream  .  .  .  respon- 

_  sible  as  the  notes  of  a  researcher. 

As  recognized  scientist  and  popular  writer  Mr.  Ley  has  no 
rival  for  his  title  of  Everybody's  Science  Reporter.  Six  columns 
a  week,  one  a  question  and  answer. 


VIRGINIA  CHUMLEY 

VIRGINIA'S  REEL 

This  is  a  chatty  column  three  times 
a  week  date-lined  New  York.  It  re¬ 
ports,  with  frothy  wit,  the  goings-on 
and  events  that  catch  the  current 
fancy.  Virginia  Chumley  uses  her 
feathery  touch  to  tell  about  people 
and  events  in  the  big  city  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent 
smaller-town  girl.  Her  column  has 
verve  and  charm,  and  avoids  the  barbs  so  prevalent  in  most 
writing  on  the  mores  and  didos  of  the  myriad  residents  of 
"Bagdad  on  the  Subway." 


ASK  ANDY,  edited  by  Ellen 
Walpole  of  GOLDEN  DICTION¬ 
ARY  fame,  is  for  children — an¬ 
swering  their  questions  from  _  _ 

what  makes  a  tadpole  to  how  big  is  the  universe.  Andy  is  a 
cross  between  a  puppet  and  a  pixie  and  is  very  real  to  child¬ 
ren.  Each  day  the  child  sending  in  the  best  question  gets  an 
appropriate  gift  book  and  each  week,  for  the  best  question, 
ANDY  awards  a  $200  gift  set  of  the  Book 
of  Knowledge.  Questions  are  answered 
in  the  column  simply  but  authoritively  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  child  sending 
in  the  winning  question  appears  at  the  top 
of  the  column.  Strangely  enough,  in  a 
test  run  of  this  column,  in  addition  to 
the  tremendous  mail  from  children  some 
of  the  youngsters  sending  in  questions 
were  well  over  fiftyl 


COLUMBIA  FEATURES,  INC. 


jlJES'  SMTH 

Here  is  a  comic  strip  with  all  the 
poignancy  and  fantasy  of  childhood, 
yet  with  a  basic  philosophy  that  attracts 
readership  from  eight  to  eighty.  It  is 
ageless  and  timeless,  and  done  with  the 
deft  touch  of  one  of  America's  great 
cartoonists  —  Johnnie  Pierotti.  JES' 

SMITH  is  a  little  boy  who  relives  for 

us  that  era  when  kinship  included  all 
animals  and  humans  and  it  appeals  to 
the  eternal  child  in  both  young  and 
old.  It  is  a  "comic  strip"  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  world,  replete  with 
gentle  humor  and  handled  in  exquisite 
taste. 


JAVtS  L  LJnaman  PD£' 


cJ {reel  ■/>,  )]in- 
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Differences  of  Opinion 
Mark  IPI  Confab 

London  —  Differences  of  opin-  Delegates  who  had  come  to  dis- 
ion  on  everything  from  the  kind  cuss  the  flow  of  news  soon  found 
of  copy  news  agencies  should  pro-  themselves  discussing  instead  the 
duce  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s  “flood  of  news.”  Walton  Cole, 
press  relations  enlivened  the  sec-  editor  of  Reuters,  said  one  British 
ond  general  assembly  of  the  Inter-  cable  company  that  handled  25 
national  Press  Institute  here  last  million  words  of  press  copy  a 
week.  (E&P,  May  16,  page  11).  year  before  the  war  transmitted 

The  reelection  of  Lester  Markel,  326  million  words  in  1952. 

Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York  There  were  pleas  for  more  se- 


sale  of  814  millions,  the  largest  as  a  social  institution  unless  it  Is 
circulation  in  the  world.  prepared  to  serve  society  disin- 

Unanimity  came  at  last  in  the  terestedly.  It  cannot  argue  for 
flnal  half-hour  of  the  conference,  high  standards  of  ethics  in  public 
on  a  resolution  that  the  IPI  secre-  life  unless,  in  practice,  it  lives  up 
tariat  examine  possibilities  for  an  to  these  high  standards." 


Times  as  chairman,  and  some 
resolutions  appeared  to  be  the 
only  thing  that  the  delegates  from 
23  countries  could  agree  upon. 

There  were  disagreements  on 
interpretive  material  in  agency 
copy,  on  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  IPl’s  interim  re¬ 
port  on  the  flow  of  news,  on  how 
the  report  was  handled,  on  the 
sf)eakers  that  had  been  invited, 
and  on  whether  the  London  Sun¬ 
day  News  of  the  World  is  the 
worst  newspaper  in  the  world. 

Sir  Winston’s  Curtain 

Joseph  Newman,  London  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  startled  delegates 
with  his  statement  that  “10  Down¬ 
ing  Street  is  perhaps  as  closed  to 
the  foreign  press  today  as  the 
Kremlin.”  He  stuck  to  his  point 
despite  defense  of  Sir  Winston  by 
some  British  editors. 


METROPOLITAH  HEAVY 
DUTY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


4  Unit  Duplex  with  Color  Cylinder. 
Capacity  32  pages  straight, 

64  collect — 32,000  per  hour. 
Double  Folder:  23%  cut  off. 
Complete  with  Spare  Parts,  Motors, 
Spare  Armatures,  Control  Panel, 
Blankets  and  Rubber  Rollers. 

Accompanying  equipment: 

2  Standard  Cutler  Hammer  Convey¬ 
ors  with  delivery  tables. 

1  Pony  Autc^late  with  Wood  Metal 
Pump. 

1  8700  lb.  Goss  Metal  Pvu-ance. 

9  5  K.W.  G/E  Metal  Immersion 
Units:  Automatic  Control  Panel. 

1  Mat  Scorcher. 

2  Ink  Pumps  and  Equipment. 

1  Single  Crawford  Wrapping  Ma¬ 
chine. 

Phis  press  Is  ready  to  run;  Is  in 
A  1  operating  condition.  Included 
are  extra  gears,  bushings,  all  nec¬ 
essary  electrical  push  botton  sta¬ 
tions,  web  break  detectors,  roll 
spindles  and  spring  roll  tension. 
Low  price  for  the  complete  Job  as 
It  stands.  In  our  Press  Room.  Or 
will  sell  as  a  three  imlts  and  double 
folder  press  and  fourth  unit  separ 
ately. 

Mr.  DetwUer 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Telephone  5251 


lectivity  by  the  news  agencies. 
As  Terence  Prittie,  Bonn  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  said  in  another  con¬ 
text,  “saturation  produces  de¬ 
spair.” 

Roger  Massip,  foreign  editor  of 
Le  Figaro,  criticized  American 
agencies  for  “imposing  their  pace’’ 
on  countries  with  smaller  news¬ 
papers.  Agencies  seemed  to  be 
competing  in  abundance  of  news 
and  in  time  scoops  rather  than  in 
quality.  The  emphasis  on  exclu¬ 
sives  led  to  sensationalism  in 
leads. 

Statistics  Discounted 

A  dispute  that  threaded  through 
all  the  sessions  was  on  interpre¬ 
tive  material.  There  might  have 
been  less  contention  had  the  dele¬ 
gates  defined  the  term.  Some  Eu¬ 
ropean  delegates  clearly  were  co¬ 
relating  interpretation  with  opin¬ 
ion,  and  so  opposed  it.  Those 
who  favored  it  seemed  to  be 
equating  the  term  with  back¬ 
ground  and  explanation. 

There  was  a  running  criticism, 
too,  of  the  interim  report  on  the 


internationally  recognized  pass¬ 
port  for  accredited  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  enabling  them  to  move 
quickly  to  all  countries  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  document. 

The  resolution  was  based  on  a 
suggestion  made  by  J.  Kingsbury 
Smith,  European  general  manager 
of  International  News  Service. 

Another  Smith  recommendation 
was  passed  in  resolution  form  stat¬ 
ing  that  IPI: 

“Favors  the  establishment  in  all 
countries  of  the  lowest  possible 
rates  for  the  transmission  of  press 
traffic  by  cable,  radio,  telegraph 
and  telephone,  and  therefore; 

“Requests  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  direct  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  IPI  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  to  consult  with  all  the 
authorities  concerned,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  effective  action  on  it.” 

In  a  third  resolution  the  IPI 
“Condemns  the  government  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  for  its  repeated  blows 
against  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  calls  on  editors  throughout 
the  world  to  protest  in  the  name 
of  their  liberties.” 


Dr.  Commager  suggested  that 
churches  and  universities  experi¬ 
ment  in  sponsoring  newspapers,  in 
the  same  way  that  universities  now 
sponsor  presses. 

Bertrand  de  Jouvenel,  the 
French  writer  and  political  scien¬ 
tist,  disagreed.  It  would  be  a  loss 
to  liberty  if  institutions  took  over 
the  press.  Newspapers  must  not 
become  too  Olympian.  It  was 
healthier  that  they  capture  read¬ 
ers  on  the  public  market. 

Sir  Harold  Nicolson,  British 
author  and  critic,  former  Member 
of  Parliament  and  for  many  years 
in  the  British  foreign  service,  said 
the  first  rate  newspapers  are  not 
losing  influence  and  the  second 
rate  papers  never  had  much. 

Earlier  in  the  sessions  J.  M. 
Lucker,  editor  of  the  Amsterdam 
De  Volkskrant,  suggested  that  an 
A.  J.  Liebling  (of  The  New 
Yorker)  was  needed  to  write 
about  the  Wayward  Press  in 
Europe. 

Urs  Schwarz,  Zurich  .Neue 
Zurcher  Zeitung;  and  Kasturi 
Srinivasan,  Madras  Hindu,  were 


Sir  Lloyd  Dumas,  of  the  Ade-  reelected  vice-chairmen.  Reelected 


laide,  Australia  Advertiser,  asked 
that  the  IPI  study  all  reports  and 
activities  of  the  United  Nations 
concerning  the  press  and  press 
freedom.  If  any  threats  arise,  the 
executive  board  should  consider 
them  on  behalf  of  IPI,  and  if 
unanimous,  should  be  authorized 
to  speak  for  IPI.  If  the  executive 


to  the  executive  board  were  Har¬ 
old  A.  Campbell,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  Age;  Allan  Hemelius, 
Stockholm  Svenska  Dagbladet; 
Erik  Reger,  Berlin  Der  Tagesspie- 
gel;  Marcel  Stijns,  Brussels  Het 
Laatste  Nieuws.  Newly  elected 
board  member  is  G.  de  Benedett, 
Milan,  La  Stampa. 


board  is  not  unanimous,  national 

flow  of  news,  the  survey  for  which  committees  should  be  informed  _  ,  , 

the  Ford  and  Rc^kefeller  founda-  anj  be  free  to  act  independently.  Reward  tO  Volunteer 


tions  have  supplied  grants 

Statistics,  said  critical  delegates, 
could  prove  anything.  What  did 
it  mean  to  show  that  certain  coun¬ 
tries  were  poorly  covered  in  the 
four  weeks  out  of  the  four  months 
for  which  newspapers  were  an¬ 
alyzed?  Perhaps  there  was  no 
worthwhile  news  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  in  that  time. 

Most  intemperate  argument  of 


‘A  Good  Investment’ 

The  problem  of  finances  for 
IPI  was  put  aside  temporarily  to 
give  Mr.  Markel  a  chance  to 
sound  out  publishers.  Sir  Lloyd 
Dumas,  speaking  as  a  publisher, 
said  he  hoped  the  IPI  would  be¬ 
come  a  “publisher-financed,  editor- 
controlled”  organization. 

Dr.  Vincent  Naeser,  proprietor 
of  the  Copenhagen,  Denmark 


Train  Wreck  Reporters 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — An  award  for 
the  most  outstanding  journalism 
in  the  Niagara  Frontier  in  1952- 
55  has  been  given  to  two  reporters 
who  assigned  themselves  after 
working  hours  to  a  story  100  miles 
away. 

The  Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild 
honored  John  J.  Krieger  and  Ed 


all  resulted  from  the  handling  of  Tidende,  said  publish-  ‘he  Buffalo  Evening  News 


the  report.  Herbert  Tingsten, 
Stockholm  Dagens  Nyheter,  sup¬ 
ported  by  A.  P.  Wadsworth  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  wanted 
to  know  why  the  complex  report 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  delegates 
for  study  several  days  before. 

Complaints  about  the  speakers 
chosen  came  out  in  a  discussion 
of  next  year’s  meeting,  in  Vienna. 
It  was  felt  there  was  too  much 
repetition  in  inviting  for  each 
panel  four  or  five  men,  all  in  sim¬ 
ilar  jobs,  discussing  the  same  ques¬ 
tion. 

Press  Passport  Favored 

The  point  about  whether  the 
News  of  the  World  was  the  worst 
newspaper  in  the  world  was  left 
up  in  the  air.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  paper  itself  didn’t  care. 
I  Despite  frequent  attacks  it  has  a 


ers  think  the  IPI  is  “a  good  in¬ 
vestment.” 

“We  like  and  love  you  because 
you  fight  against  obstacles  to  free¬ 
dom  of  information,”  Dr.  Naeser 
said. 

Apart  from  the  projects  for  the 
coming  year  already  listed  by  Di¬ 
rector  E.  J.  B.  Rose,  delegates 
suggested; 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
popular  press,  that  group  falling 
between  the  aristocrats  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  “gutter”  press; 

A  study  of  attacks  on  press 
freedom  from  without; 

A  study  to  answer  some  of  the 
lay  criticisms  of  the  press. 

Dr.  Henry  Steele  Commager, 
professor  of  history  at  Columbia 
University  declared: 

“The  press  cannot  regard  itself 


for  their  coverage  of  a  train  wreck 
near  Conneaut,  O.,  March  27. 

Others  honored  were:  Roy  Cro- 
gan,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  pho¬ 
tography:  Margaret  Fess,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  feature  writing; 
Tony  Wurzer,  Evening  News,  and 
Frank  Lillich,  Courier-Express, 
sports  writing. 

■ 

A  Correction 

A  personal  item  (E&P,  May  9, 
page  39)  erroneously  identified 
Elbridge  W.  Palmer,  president  of 
Kingsport  Press,  Inc.,  as  publisher 
of  the  Kingsport,  Tenn.  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  are  published  by 
Kingsport  Publishing  Co.  and  C. 
P.  Edwards,  Jr.  is  publisher  of  the 
Times  and  News.  The  mistake  is 
regretted. 
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books  in  review 


U.S.  Reporter  Explains 
Coronation  and  Queens 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


god  save  the  QrEEN.  By  Allen 
A.  Mitchie.  New  York:  William 
Sloane  Associates,  Inc.  396  pp.  $5. 

A  QUEEN  who  can  neither  vote 
nor  veto — lavishly  crowned  and 
palaced  in  this  time  of  tightened 
belts  and  democracy — may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  many  to  understand. 

So  here  is  far  more  than  a 
book  on  the  news  of  next  month’s 
Coronation,  though  it  describes 
and  backgrounds  that  pomp  and 
circumstance  step  by  step.  On 
next  month’s  “reader  -  conscious¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Mitchie  authentically 
—and  fascinatingly — clarifies  the 
powerful  symbolism,  the  highly 
utilitarian  British  psychology  of 
Britain’s  constitutional  monarchy. 

For  weeks  now,  some  Amer¬ 
icans  have  been  charging,  and  a 
few  have  written  letters  to  Lon¬ 
don  papers:  Why  not  eliminate 
monarchy  and  save  English  tax¬ 
payers  millions  of  dollars?  Isn’t 
Royalty  three  centuries  out  of 
date,  a  parasite?  Isn’t  it  a  racket, 
this  king  business? 

To  Allan  Mitchie,  American 
correspondent  working  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  Geoffrey  Bocca,  Eng¬ 
lish  journalist  working  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  author  of  the  current  “Eliz¬ 
abeth  and  Philip,”  the  king  busi¬ 
ness  is  no  racket.  It  is,  they  say, 
a  hard-working,  health-taking  job, 
worth  all  it  costs  to  British  family 
life  and  national  solidarity. 

To  the  English,  the  crowning 
of  an  English  queen  or  king  is 
the  crowning  not  of  a  ruler  but 
of  the  symbol  of  incarnation  of 
the  British  people  —  “the  most 
British  Briton  of  them  all.” 

The  British  monarch  reigns;  she 
will  not  rule,  except  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  personal  influence  of  her 
symbol  of  unbroken  continuity, 
dating  from  the  ancient  reign  of 
Egbert,  first  to  receive  the  hom¬ 
age  of  all  other  English  kings. 
Even  an  American  becomes  aware 
of  this  as  in  Westminster  Abbey 
his  eye  sweeps  over  tombs  and 
effigies  of  English  sovereigns. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Mitchie  describes  the 
coronation,  as  it  has  always  been, 
step  by  step;  its  history  and  its 
oicaning  in  national  psychology. 
Then  readably,  graphically,  he 
describes  the  laborious  and 
strangely  effective  functioning  of 
the  “king  business”  in  the  consti¬ 
tutional  United  Kingdom,  really 
an  association  of  self-ruling  do- 
tninions. 

There  is  strength  and  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  British  system.  I  saw 
this  with  amusing  impact  once 


during  a  “muddling  through”  of 
unemployment  and  hunger  marches 
in  London.  They  startled  me  and 
I  asked  Sidney  Wicks  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian:  “Isn’t  there 

danger  of  revolution  in  England?” 

He  smiled  and  said: 

“I  watched  the  answer  to  that 
in  Hyde  Park  this  morning.  A 
chap  all  worked  up  was  making 
a  speech.  He  was  on  a  box  and 
it  was  a  good  speech.  Quite  a 
crowd  gathered.  We  like  spirited 
speeches  in  England,  particularly 
when  we  don’t  agree  with  them. 
This  speaker  proposed  doing  away 
with  the  king. 

“A  policeman  was  watching. 
He  wanted  to  keep  the  speaker 
from  harm.  We  ^lieve  in  free 
speech  here — and  thoroughly  en¬ 
joy  it.  But  such  a  crowd  accumu¬ 
lated  that  it  spilled  over  into  the 
street  and  obstructed  the  vehi¬ 
cles.  So  the  Bobby  waited  for  a 
pause  and  suggested: 

“  ‘Now  you  boys  who  want  to 
kill  the  King — would  you  move 
over  here?  And  you  boys  who 
want  to  see  the  King  killed — 
would  you  stand  over  there?  So 
the  vehicles  can  pass  through? 
And  please  proceed.  Sir,’  he  said 
to  the  speaker. 

“And  they  did.  Now  you  cawn’t 
have  a  revolution  in  a  situation 
like  that,”  Mr.  Wicks  explained. 

And  you  cawn’t,  you  know. 

*  V  • 

The  coronation  is  news,  not 
merely  because  it  unfolds  an  his¬ 
toric  spectacle  untarnished  by 
time  since  the  eighth  century.  It 
is  also  news  because  it  dramatizes 
a  major  strength  of  the  British 
Empire.  Mr.  Mitchie’s  “God  Save 
the  Queen”  is  more  than  a  back¬ 
ground  for  news  of  the  corona¬ 
tion. 

The  correspondent  and  editor 
in  Britain  since  1939  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  American  publications 
— Fortune,  Time,  Life,  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest,  and  Collier’s  —  ex¬ 
plains  charmingly  the  historic  and 
present  functioning  of  the  British 
sovereign,  whose  personal  influ¬ 
ence  and  often  his  or  her  extra¬ 
party  counsel,  wields  more  bene- 
ficient  power  than  any  scepter  of 
an  ancient  despot  or  the  fiat  of 
a  modern  dictator. 

English  Reporter  in  U.  S. 
Tells  of  Royal  Couple 

EUZ.\BETH  AND  PHILIP.  By 

Geoffrey  Bocca.  New  York:  Herry 

Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.  248  pp.  $3.50. 

Here  a  British  newspaperman 
working  in  America  writes  with 


wit  and  pleasing  informality  of 
the  sheltered  youth  of  Elizabeth, 
of  the  more  worldly  experience 
of  Philip,  her  consort,  and  of  the 
romance  and  happy  marriage  that 
gives  the  homey  English  people  a 
symbol  and  a  goal. 

He  tells  frankly,  as  perhaps 
only  an  English  writer  could,  of 
the  couple’s  visit  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States — when  Elizabeth 
changed  from  “an  overstuffed, 
overdressed  young  matron”  to  the 
thoroughly  lovely,  perfectly 
dressed  young  woman  she  now 
is  as  queen.  The  human  story  of 
her  diet — no  starches  or  fats,  and 
reducing  pills,  a  blue  one  at  break¬ 
fast,  a  green  one  at  lunch,  a 
brown  one  at  dinner — is  a  charm¬ 
ing  tale  that  makes  us  all  kin 
with  a  queen. 

Mr.  Bocca  tells  of  the  home 
and  family  life  of  crown  princess 
and  queen.  It  is  an  intimate  por¬ 
trait  of  “the  most  popular  couple 
in  the  world” — and  of  the  trials 
of  making  love,  marrying,  having 
children,  and  living  in  a  goldfish 
bowl. 

One  for  the  Teachers _ 

-THESE  WILL  GO  TO  COLLEGE.’’ 
by  R.  Cl.vde  White.  Director  of  Institu¬ 
tional  Research.  Western  Reserve 
Vniversity,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1953. 
$2.75. 

The  recent  publication  of  this 
comprehensive  five-year  study  of 
potential  college  students  is  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  the  old  saying 
that  “Necessity  is  the  Mother  of 
Invention,”  for  this  book  could 
hardly  have  come  out  at  a  more 
propitious  time,  when  school  au¬ 
thorities,  everywhere,  are  faced 
with  overcrowding. 

This  dilemma  is  not  the  result 
of  any  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  school  administrators.  It  is 
due  to  the  depression  of  the  1930s 
and  to  World  War  II,  which  inter¬ 
rupted  normal  marriages  during 
that  pieriod  and  which  saw  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  marriages  from  1945 
through  1951.  It  is  the  flood-tide 
of  births  from  these  marriages 
that  is  creating  the  overcrowding 
in  the  kindergartens  and  junior 
grades  now.  This  situation  will 
continue  until  1956,  when  the 
youngsters,  born  between  1945 
and  1951  (the  peak  year),  move 
on  into  the  grammar  schools. 
This  situation  will  follow  this 
particular  group  throughout  their 
schooling  and  it  is  these  students 
that  are  causing  the  problem  to 
administrators  of  schools. 

The  study,  under  consideration, 
gives  an  extremely  enlightening 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of 
this  problem.  It  can  be  adapted 
by  any  interested  school  authori¬ 
ties  to  their  own  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  after  forty  years 
of  experience  in  consulting  engi¬ 
neering,  this  study,  “These  Will 
Go  to  College,”  is  one  which  any 
school  administrator  can  ill  afford 
to  miss  or  overlook.  It  is  well 
able  to  help  him  in  his  particular 
problem. — R.  B.  P. 


Record  Shows 
Why  Oleo  Row 
Got  Headlines 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Iowa’s  after¬ 
noon  dailies  published  a  carefully 
prepared  reply  to  charges  made  by 
state  legislators  that  the  recent 
legislative  session  had  been  badly 
covered. 

Lt.-Gov.  Leo  Elthon,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  th6  Senate,  said  he  felt 
press  coverage  “has  given  a  wrong 
impression”  of  the  legislature’s 
work. 

Speaker  W.  S.  Lynes,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  House,  frequently 
criticized  both  press  and  radio 
coverage  and  on  a  television  show 
said  some  press  reports  of  the 
legislature  were  “tinged.” 

What  the  legislators  were  sore 
about,  particularly,  was  the  big 
play  given  their  long,  bitter  fight 
over  oleomargarine. 

The  bill  to  legalize  sale  of 
yellow  oleo  was  the  subject  of 
.some  form  of  action  on  28  of  the 
74  days  the  legislature  was  in  ses¬ 
sion.  It  hung  fire  so  long  that  the 
public  tired  of  talking  about  it 
and  reporters  tired  of  writing  it. 

Members  of  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association  published  the 
facts  in  answer  to  the  charge 
made  that  the  bill  was  played 
beyond  its  importance. 

The  legislative  session  was  cov¬ 
ered  daily  by  19  newsmen,  15  of 
whom  had  covered  the  legislature 
before.  The  wire  services  filed 
about  2,500  words  daily,  all  in 
addition  to  staff  coverage  by  the 
larger  papers. 

■ 

Chicago  Press  Groups 
Re-elect  Officers 

Chicago — Reelection  of  E.  M. 
Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune  business 
manager,  as  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  renaming  of  Ever¬ 
ett  Norlander,  Chicago  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  and  Russ 
Stewart,  Chicago  Sun-Times  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  as  presidents,  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  and  City  Press  Association 
were  announced  this  week. 

Milburn  P.  Akers,  Sun-Times 
executive  editor,  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  CNB,  succeeding 
Don  Maxwell,  Tribune  managing 
editor.  Stewart  Owen,  Tribune 
city  editor,  was  elected  to  the 
CNB  board.  Arthur  Hall,  Daily 
News  general  manager,  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  CPA  board,  along  with 
Mr.  Owen. 

Donald  Walsh,  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  business  manager,  was  re¬ 
elected  vicepresident  of  the  CNPA 
and  CPA.  John  O’Keefe  was  re¬ 
named  secretary,  and  Robert  Wal- 
shaw.  Sun  -  Times,  was  reelected 
treasurer  of  CNPA.  Mr.  O’Keefe 
was  also  reelected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  CNA  and  CPA.  Isaac 
Gershman  was  renamed  general 
manager  of  CNB  and  CPA. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Camera  Makers  Blasted 
For  Their  Indifference 


By  James  L  Ceilings 

It  all  started  out  peacefully 
enough,  with  a  discussion  about 
lenses,  then  came  the  blast  against 
the  manufacturers,  followed  by  a 
prediction. 

Murray  Becker,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
saying  that  one  lens  can’t  do  the 
whole  works;  to  do  a  good  job, 
the  photographer  has  got  to  have 
at  least  two,  and  preferably  three, 
lenses. 

“These  three,”  he  said,  “are  all 
for  the  4x5  Speed  Graphic,  and 
they  are:  a)  the  100  mm.  wide- 
field  Eklar.  This  lens  can  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  127  and  the  135  mm. 
lenses;  b)  the  S'/i-inch  (in  shut¬ 
ter);  and  c)  the  lOVi-inch  (in 
shutter).  This  lO'/i-inch  job  is 
for  golf,  football,  track  and  other 
outdoor  sports,  and  with  an  extra 
flange  mounted  on  a  B-board  it 
can  be  used  with  a  4  x  5  Graflex. 
Speaking  of  all  of  them,  they  are 
for  flash  and/or  speedlite  opera¬ 
tion. 

Improved  Mide-Angle 

“The  100  mm.  Ektar  is  an  im¬ 
proved  wide-angle  lens,”  Murray 
continued.  I  believe  the  photog¬ 
raphers  in  smaller  cities  should 
use  it  instead  of  the  127  or  the 
135  because,  in  every  case,  it  can 
do  the  job  of  either. 

“As  for  the  8V2,  well,  it’s  ex¬ 
cellent  for  sideline  football,  por¬ 
traits,  fashions,  tennis,  and  the 
like. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “you’ve 
seen  it  happen.  There’ll  be  two 
cameramen  from  the  same  paper 
and  they’ll  cover  the  assignment 
with  the  same  focal  lengths.  They 
shouldn’t  work  side  by  side  or 
from  different  angles. 

“It  would  be  much  smarter  to 
give  each  man  a  different  lens. 
When  Oatis  arrived  in  New  York 
the  other  day,  for  instance,  we 
had  three  men  out  at  the  airport. 
One  had  a  standard  lens,  the  sec¬ 
ond  had  a  wide-field  and  the 
third  was  covering  with  an  8'A. 
Plenty  of  variety,  in  other  words. 

“Now,  of  -course.  I’ve  been 
talking  only  of  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  Let’s  consider  the  se¬ 
quence  cameras.” 

The  mention  of  these  cameras 
launched  Murray’s  verbal  punches. 

“The  AP,”  he  said,  “has  ex¬ 
perimented  with  and  redesigned 
sequence  cameras.  For  instance, 
the  K-25  used  to  shoot  two  frames 
a  second;  we  increased  it  to  three. 

‘It’s  A  Disgrace' 

“The  manufacturers  haven’t 
done  a  thing  about  making  new 
equipment  or  improving  the  old. 
News  photographers  have  had  to 
do  it  themselves.  I  think  it’s  a 


disgrace,  and  when  I  speak  before 
the  session  up  at  Rochester  this 
Fall  I’m  going  to  say  just  that. 
(Rochester  Photo  Conference, 
week  of  Sept.  13.) 

“We’ve  had  to  spend  our  own 
money  and  time  on  K-cameras, 
which,  by  the  way,  have  done  a 
terrific  job.  The  manufacturers 
get  a  big  following  and  prestige 
as  a  result  of  press  usage.  They 
know  our  needs,  but  they  ignore 
them. 

“We're  using  pre-war  equip¬ 
ment  right  now.  On  both  the 
K-24  and  the  K-25,  there  are 
just  no  parts  available — we  have 
to  have  them  made.  You  have  to 
improvise  all  the  way. 

“In  fairness  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  I  suppose  you  can  say  there 
isn’t  enough  money  in  it  for  them, 
but  I  still  blame  them.  We  should 
have  some  of  these  things  made 
available.” 

These  matters  off  his  mind, 
Murray  had  a  prediction  for  the 
camera  of  tomorrow. 

“In  20  years.”  he  said,  “I  think 
we’ll  have  a  radio  -  controlled 
camera,  licensed  by  the  FCC,  that 
won’t  require  film,  bulbs  or  a 
darkroom. 

“As  you  shoot  the  picture,  it 
will  be  edited  by  a  guy  on  the 
desk  operating  a  monitor  screen. 
He’ll  simply  push  a  button,  make 
his  selection  and  the  picture  will 
go  out  on  the  network. 

“I  mentioned  this  to  Wint 
Lemen  (J.  Winton  Lemen,  man¬ 
ager,  photo  press  division,  East¬ 
man  Kodak)  and  he  said  he 
thought  it  was  entirely  possible. 
Then  I  asked  him  what  he’d  do 
with  his  Kodak  stock  if  it  did 
happen.” 

New  Bodine  Book 

A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  photo  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Baltimore  Sunday 
Sun  who  has  won  more  honors 
and  prizes  than  any  other  press 
cameraman  in  the  country,  will 
author  a  new  book  to  be  issued 
next  year.  Concerning  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  it  will  be  a  compan¬ 
ion  book  to  his  “My  Maryland,” 
which  will  become  part  of  the 
Lithographers  National  exhibit, 
opening  this  month  in  New  York’s 
Architectural  League  Galleries 
and  touring  the  country  this  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall. 

Downey  Heads  NYPPA 

Jack  Downey  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  this  week  of  the  New  York 
Press  Photographers  Association. 
This  is  his  third  consecutive  term 
in  office. 


Gaines  Contest  ($500) 

Gaines  Dog  Research  Center 
announced  this  week  that  it  is 
offering  first  prize  of  $500,  sec¬ 
ond  of  $250  and  third  of  $100  in 
its  dog-picture  photo  contest. 
“Any  good,  interesting  dog  pic¬ 
ture  is  eligible  in  the  contest,  en¬ 
tries  for  which  must  be  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  midnight, 
Friday,  Sept.  11,”  says  the  Center. 
Send  postcard  to  their  name,  250 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
for  rules. 

■ 

Greeley  Editor 
Man-of-Year  in 
Colorado  Press 

Boulder,  Colo.  —  Colorado’s 
“outstanding  editor”  of  the  year, 
named  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado’s  Newspaper  Week,  is  “an 
intellectual  stalwart,  fiercely  inde¬ 
pendent” — Floyd  E.  Merrill  of  the 
Greeley  Daily  Tribune. 

The  citation  for  “outstanding 
graduate  of  the  college  of  journal¬ 
ism”  went  to  Arthur  E.  Veysey, 
’35,  a  former  Denver  Post  staffer 
who  now  heads  the  London  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Sheldon  Peterson,  KLZ  news 
director,  received  the  “Big  Hat” 
award  for  continuing  excellence 
and  versatility  in  the  presentation 
of  news  via  radio. 

Crosman  Trophy 
The  coveted  Ralph  L.  Crosman 
trophy  for  editorial  writing  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Estelle  Walker 
Reese  (Mrs.  Seth  A.  Reese), 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Sentinel  since  1931. 

Honorable  mentions  were  an¬ 
nounced  for  Houston  Waring. 
Littleton  Independent,  and  the 
Durango  News-Herald  staff;  .Ar¬ 
thur  Ballantine,  Jr.,  Morley  C. 
Ballantine  and  Robert  White. 

The  Arthur  Parkhurst  trophies 
for  community  service  were  won 
by  La  Junta  Tribune  Democrat 
(daily)  and  Las  Animas  Bent 
County  Democrat  (weekly),  both 
for  local  tax  reform  campaigns. 

Delivering  the  Crosman  me¬ 
morial  lecture.  Miss  Doris  Flee- 
son,  Washington  columnist,  de¬ 
cried  McCarthyism. 

College  Criticism 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Stearns,  president 
of  Colorado  University,  criticized 
the  press  for  giving  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  bizarre  and  the  sensa¬ 
tional  than  to  the  positive  news  on 
college  campuses. 

Reporting  on  a  “one-party 
press”  analysis  which  he  had 
made  in  a  study  of  35  editions 
of  the  Denver  Post  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Joe  Ardourel,  a 
senior  journalism  student,  said  the 
pro-Eisenhower  Post  gave  51% 
of  1,845  inches  of  campaign  news 
to  the  Republicans,  49%  to  the 
Democrats.  The  pro-Stevenson 
Journal  ran  2,692  inches  of  news, 
57%  of  it  for  the  Democrats  and 
43%  given  the  Republican  side. 


Dress  Institute 
Press  Projects 
Will  Continue 

The  21st  National  Press  Week 
presented  semi-annually  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  July  by  the  Couture 
Group  of  the  New  York  Dress 
Institute  will  open  on  Monday, 
July  13,  it  is  announced  by  Elea¬ 
nor  Lambert,  the  Institute’s  di¬ 
rector. 

Thirty-three  showings  of  the 
Fall  and  Winter  collections  of 
dress,  coat  and  suit  designers  will 
comprise  the  five-day  schedule 
for  fashion  editors,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  commentators. 

About  150  editors  and  writen 
regularly  attend  the  Press  Weeks. 
They  include  the  representatives 
of  larger  newspapers  who  are  in¬ 
vited  with  transportation  paid  by 
the  Couture  Group,  and  reporters 
from  smaller  newspapers  and  from 
radio  and  television  stations  who 
request  the  right  to  cover. 

For  the  last  eight  years  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  editors  has  served 
with  the  Couture  Group  as  ad¬ 
visors  on  the  programs.  Rotating 
one  new  member  each  year,  the 
committee  now  includes:  Rose 
Kahn,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Stales; 
Marion  Stixrood,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post  Intelligencer;  Polly  Daffron, 
W'RNL,  Richmond;  Elizabeth  Luft, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  and  Ruth 
Quint,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

“Recent  anxious  rumors  about 
the  year-round  service  of  pictures 
and  information  which  has  made 
the  New  York  Dress  Institute  a 
major  resource  to  the  fashion 
press  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
the  Couture  Group  of  the  Now 
York  Dress  Institute  has  stepped 
in  to  help  its  parent  organization 
over  a  thorny  interim  period," 
Miss  Lambert  said. 

Chartered  in  1941  as  a  tra<le 
promotion  organization  in  a  joint 
agreement  between  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  and  the  three  manufactur¬ 
ers  associations  of  the  New  York 
Dress  industry,  the  Dress  Insti¬ 
tute’s  funds  were  raised  by  the 
levy  of  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent 
against  the  annual  dollar  volume 
of  each  firm.  When  the  Institute 
decided  to  concentrate  primarily 
on  helping  newspapers  with  fash¬ 
ion  news  and  pictures,  a  surplus 
grew  in  the  treasury,  and  tlw 
forced  payment  was  dropped- 
The  general  promotion  fund  be¬ 
came  exhausted  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  and  the  Couture  Group  h^ 
undertaken  to  maintain  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  headquarters  and  staff  un¬ 
til  1954. 

Miss  Lambert  said  that  year- 
round  releases  and  fashion  piC' 
tures  on  all  aspects  and  price 
ranges  of  dress  fashion  will  be 
issued  in  a  planned  series  of  r*' 
leases  and  pictures  provided  by 
members  of  the  Dress  Institute. 
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CLASSmED  CLINIC 


Jenkins  Says  Want  Ads 
Are  Circulation  Builders 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


While  Classified  Advertising 
managers  arc  prone  to  look  upon 
want  ads  primarily  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  former  ANCAM 
President  Lester  P.  Jenkins.  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Times,  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  40th  annual  University 
of  Washington  in.stitute.  made  out 
a  strong  case  for  Classified  as  a 
circulation  builder.  He  pointed 
out  that  according  to  the  Contin¬ 
uing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reader- 
ship.  40  per  cent  or  better  of  all 
newspaper  readers  turn  to  the 
want  ad  pages  every  day.  While 
all  advertising  that  appears  in  a 
newspaper  attracts  readers,  Mr. 
Jenkins  makes  the  point  —  with 
which  his  circulation  manager. 
Jack  Grant  agrees — that  Classi¬ 
fied  is  first  in  reader  interest 
among  all  advertising  sections. 
Second  is  food  advertising,  and 
third,  department  or  retail  store 
advertising. 

“Advertising.”  he  said,  “is  busi¬ 
ness  news  which  the  merchants 
pay  you  to  publish.  Well-planned 
from  a  merchandising  point  of 
view  and  interestingly  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
reader,  it  becomes  as  live  and 
many  times  more  interesting  than 
the  editorial  content.  If  this  be 
true  of  your  professional  accounts, 
think  of  the  potential  of  a  good 
Want  Ad  page  telling  about  the 
sow  neighbor  Trueblood  has  for 
sale,  the  auction  to  be  held  at 
neighbor  Snodgrass’s  farm,  the 
tractor  that  neighbor  Winterbot- 
tom  no  longer  needs,  the  call  for 
a  housekeeper  at  the  Smith  farm, 
the  stand  of  bees  for  sale  by  the 
Honeywells.  Need  I  go  on  to 
enumerate  all  the  little  items  of 
neighborly  interest  implied  by 
this  random  selection  of  Want 
Ads  which  appear  regularly  in 
the  Want  Ad  columns  of  our 
newspapers? 

“Purposely  I  attached  names  to 
these  suggestions — why  not  en¬ 
courage  their  use  in  your  Want 
Ad  columns?  Think  of  the  in¬ 
terest  that  would  be  engendered 
in  the  smaller  community  where 
most  people  know  each  other. 
How  do  you  justify  their  paying 
for  the  name?  Easy — it  builds 
reader  interest  which  in  turn 
builds  advertising  response,  which 
m  turn,  encourages  more  volun- 
tery  and  commercial  advertising. 

“Is  the  Want  Ad  page  of  value 
to  your  circulation?  How  can  it 
help  but  be  if  it  has  variety  and 
performs  a  service  which  benefits 
Ibe  people  in  your  community?” 

The  thought  that  Want  Ads 
may  become  the  number  one  ad¬ 


vertising  revenue  producer  is  not 
an  idle  one,  Mr.  Jenkins  added. 
He  said  Media  Records  shows  the 
following  linage  breakdown  for 
52  cities: 

%  of 

1952  Linage  Total 

Other  Retail  865,378,560  34.6 

Classified  617.511.985  24.6 

Dept.  Stores  533.662,808  21.3 

General  349.131,462  13.9 

Automotive  107,424,208  4.3 

Financial  32,284,201  1.3 

Total  ..2,505.393,224  100% 

He  suggested  that  the  publish¬ 

ers  ask  themselves  these  ques¬ 
tions: 

“1.  Are  you  personally  indif¬ 
ferent  to  your  Classified? 

“2.  Is  the  typography  of  your 
Classified  page  poor? 

“3.  Are  the  ads  you  have  poor¬ 
ly  written  and  arranged? 

“4.  Has  a  competitive  paper  or 
medium  established  readership 
and  recognition  as  the  Want  Ad 
medium? 

“5.  Has  your  paper  antagonized 
previous  users  of  Classified? 

“6.  Does  your  Classified  page 
indicate  a  failure  to  note  the 
dominant  element  in  your  terri¬ 
tory  which  establishes  it  as  agri¬ 
cultural  or  industrial?” 

He  provided  some  suggested  so¬ 
lutions  to  the  above  problems: 

“1.  Develop  personal  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  your  Want  .Ad  page. 

“2.  Change  the  makeup  of  your 
Classified  to  make  it  readable  and 
interesting. 

“3.  Study  copy  and  layout, 
teach  other  members  of  the  staff. 
Help  advertisers  write  better  ads. 

“4.  Sell  the  idea  that  your  pa¬ 
per  and  no  other  can  reach  YOUR 
readers. 

“5.  See  that  your  Want  Ad 
page  gets  the  attention  it  deserves 
by  making  it  competitive  with 
other  pages  of  your  paper.  Use 
comic  panels,  service  features,  etc. 

“6.  ^t  up  standards  of  accept¬ 
ability.  Build  confidence  in  your 
offerings. 

“7.  Promote  Want  Ads — Make 
it  live  promotion — ‘See  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  Want  Ads  THIS  is¬ 
sue.’ 

“8.  Clear  up  unsatisfactory  cus¬ 
tomer  relations.  If  you  make  an 
error,  give  a  re-run  or  a  no¬ 
charge.  Keep  customer  happy. 
Bill  for  short  remittances,  but  be 
sure  and  refund  overpayments. 

“9.  Get  every  member  of  your 
staff  enthused  about  your  Want 
Ad  page — give  them  a  free  ad — 
get  them  to  use  it  and  have  a 


successful  experience  that  they 
can  talk  about.” 

Too  Late  to  Classify: 

In  England,  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  is  big  business,  too.  as  Har¬ 
old  S.  (Rusty)  Barnes,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
points  out  in  the  following  note 
to  this  department: 

“I  have  just  finished  reading  a 
membership  publication  called 
‘Talking  Points’  of  the  Newspaper 
Society  of  England — the  opposite 
number  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  It  contained  one  little 
item  which  I  thought  you  would 
at  least  be  interested  in: 

“  ‘What  British  product  would  < 
you  say  is  the  most  heavily  adver¬ 
tised?  Not  detergents,  not  liquors, 
not  petrol — but  empty  houses.  A 
contributor  to  Advertiser’s  Weekly 
estimates  that  approximately  two 
million  advertising  pounds  are 
spent  each  year  on  the  empty 
house.  The  “House  for  Sale”  col¬ 
umns  are  big  business  and  should 
become  even  bigger  business  as 
the  buyers’  market  returns.’” 

*  *  * 

A  Chicago  Tribune  Gold  Tag 
sale  resulted  in  a  110  per  cent 
increase  in  passenger  car  classified 
advertising  in  the  Tribune  on  May 
15,  signalling  the  start  of  a  10- 
day  drive  among  used  car  dealers. 

The  Tribune  reproduced  a  gold 
tag  in  color  on  page  one  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  sale  with  a  full  page 
ad  on  Sunday,  plus  50-line  ads 
during  the  week  and  half  pages 
for  the  closing  three  days. 

On  Tuesday,  May  19,  at  the 
half-way  point  in  the  sale,  used 
car  linage  in  the  Tribune  totaled 
35,723  lines  for  the  first  five  days, 
an  increase  of  10,691  lines,  or 
42.7  per  cent  over  the  same  five 
days  of  the  previous  week. 

■ 

‘Richmond  Day'  Sales 
Beat  Yule  and  Easter 

Richmond.  Va. — With  the  im¬ 
petus  of  advertising  in  Richmond 
newspapers,  Virginia  shoppers 
made  “Richmond  Day” — the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  bargain  sales  event — 
a  memorable  event  Monday,  May 
18. 

A  76-page  section  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times-Dispatch  carried  the 
kick  -  off  advertising  from  more 
than  200  stores,  offering  every¬ 
thing  from  99-cent  television  sets 
to  free  used  cars  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  electric  refrigerator. 

When  the  12-hour  shopping 
spree  ended,  officials  of  the  larg¬ 
est  department  stores  said: 

“The  number  of  sales  was 
greater  than  any  day  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  year,  including  Christmas 
and  Easter.” 

■ 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

Pictures  of  Stanley  B.  Rose  and 
Saul  Hershenhorn,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  were  transposed  in  some 
copies  of  last  week’s  edition. 
(E&P,  May  16,  page  60.) 
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State  College 
Boards  Opening 
Their  Meetings 

Cleveland  —  A  trend  toward 
permitting  newspaper  coverage  of 
the  meetings  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  state  universities,  which 
are  supported  by  public  funds,  is 
reported  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

The  trend  was  noted  in  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  newspaper  of  the  heads 
of  a  number  of  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Uni¬ 
versities. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  with  signifi¬ 
cant  success,  is  pressing  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  the  trustees  of  Ohio’s 
five  state  universities  to  open 
their  meetings  to  the  press. 

Two  Schools  Cooperate 

Ohio  State  University,  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  which  is  the  largest  of 
the  schools,  holds  closed  trustee 
meetings.  On  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions  they  and  the  university  pres¬ 
ident.  Dr.  Howard  L.  Bevis,  have 
barred  newspaper  reporters  de¬ 
spite  appeals  that  the  deliberations 
be  open. 

The  OSU  board  maintains  it 
“always”  has  met  in  secret. 

In  contrast.  Ohio  University,  in 
Athens,  and  Kent  State  University, 
in  Kent,  have  opened  trustee  meet¬ 
ings  to  the  press.  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Oxford,  and  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  have  indicated  they 
may  take  similar  action. 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion’s  committee  on  information 
has  been  advancing  the  campaign 
in  the  state. 

Senator  Bricker’s  Views 

U.  S.  Senator  John  W.  Bricker, 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  board 
of  trustees,  has  said  recently  he 
had  not  given  “much  thought”  to 
the  question  of  opening  his  meet¬ 
ings  to  the  press.  As  far  as  he 
knew,  he  has  said,  there  never 
had  been  much  demand  in  the 
past  for  it — only  “when  we  are 
talking  about  a  new  football  coach 
or  the  so<alled  gag  rule.” 

Senator  Bricker  has  said  he  felt 
there  were  certain  things  that 
should  be  kept  confidential,  such 
as  when  students  or  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  were  in  difficulty  and  a  public 
hearing  would  personally  harm 
them. 

The  survey  of  state  universities 
showed  many  presidents  had  sim¬ 
ilar  feelings,  but  it  revealed  that 
the  practices  of  holding  open 
meetings  was  increasing,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  western  states. 
Chancellor  R.  G.  Gustavson  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  re¬ 
marked: 

“Why,  these  meetings  should 
all  be  open.  The  public  pays  the 
bills  that  keep  these  institutions 
going.  It’s  the  public’s  business. 
1  feel  strongly  about  admitting 
the  press.” 


AFL  Office  Union 
In  Newspaper  Field 

Los  Angeles — Officials  of  the 
AFL  Office  Employes’  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  have  presented 
claims  to  the  right  to  represent 
office  workers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Journal,  Telford  Work, 
publisher  of  the  legal  newspaper, 
reports. 

Similar  claims  also  have  been 
made  at  offices  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Wave  Publications,  wihich 
publishes  weekly  newspapers  in 
South  Los  Angeles  and  Gardena, 
Mr.  Work  also  advised. 

The  new  moves  are  believed  to 
be  the  first  California  newspaper 
bids  by  the  AFL  union  since  the 
wartime  establishment  of  OEIU’s 
Local  No.  29,  as  representative 
of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Richmond  Independent. 

Big  Nashville  Dinner 
Will  Honor  Johnson 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Raymond 
Johnson,  sports  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  Oct.  20  by  sports  writers  and 
officials  from  throughout  the 
United  States  during  a  dinner 
here. 

The  dinner  is  being  given  at 
Maxwell  House  by  Silliman  Evans, 
publisher  of  the  Tennessean,  in 
celebration  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  35 
years  of  continuous  service  with 
the  newspaper. 

Rube  Samuelson,  sports  editor, 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star  -  News, 
who  will  become  president  of  the 
Football  Writers  of  America  in 
August,  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  be  master  of  ceremonies. 

Coleman  A.  Harwell,  editor  of 
the  Tennessean,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  arrangements. 
Other  members  include  Arch 
Ward,  sports  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Alex  Zirin,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Zipp  Newman, 
Birmingham  News,  and  Charles 
Johnson,  Minneapolis  Star-Trib¬ 
une. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  slated  as  the 
next  president  of  the  Golden 
Gloves  Association  of  America. 

The  cigar-smoking  sports  writer 
has  traveled  an  average  of  50,000 
miles  a  year  in  covering  major 
events  throughout  the  nation  since 
succeeding  the  late  Binkey  Horn 
as  sports  editor  16  years  ago. 

He  writes  a  daily  column,  “One 
Man’s  Opinion,”  with  plenty  of 
time  left  over  to  carry  on  his 
work  in  helping  to  promote  or¬ 
ganizational  activities. 

■ 

$100,000  Claim 

Atlanta — A  100,000  libel  suit 
has  been  filed  in  Federal  court 
against  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc., 
by  John  R.  Lockwood,  of  Florida, 
who  charged  that  phrases  in  a 
news  story  printed  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  on  Sept.  18,  1949  injured 
his  “private  and  professional  repu¬ 
tation.” 


Lindsay  Urges 
Fight  on  Apathy 
In  Court  Reform 

Peoria  —  Edward  Lindsay,  ed¬ 
itor  of  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspa¬ 
pers,  appealed  to  newspapermen  at 
the  Illinois  Press  Association’s 
meeting  here  May  15-16  to  keep 
their  readers  informed  about  the 
proposal  to  change  the  state’s 
court  system. 

A  damaging  kind  of  opposition 
to  judicial  reform,  he  reminded,  is 
public  apathy  or  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Cites  Roberts’  Stand 

“We  as  newspapermen,”  he  said, 
“are  not  given  the  luxury  of  mere¬ 
ly  thinking  noble  thoughts  about 
what  our  courts  should  be,  but  it 
is  our  responsibility  as  reporters 
and  editors  to  know  what  they 
are — how  they  work — and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  so  that  our  readers  may 
know  if,  in  practice,  they  are  what 
we  expect  them  to  be.” 

Mr.  Lindsay  related  that  Roy 
Roberts,  publisher  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  had  found  that  a 
good  many  of  the  old  Pendergast 
judges  became  some  of  the  best 
judges  in  the  state  after  they  were 
relieved  from  political  pressure  by 
Missouri’s  reform  bill. 

“And  I  don’t  need  to  remind 
you  that  Roy  Roberts  is  no  friend 
of  the  Pendergast  organization,” 
Mr.  Lindsay  said. 

Help  for  Grocers 

Grocery  merchandising  has  had 
a  terrific  evolution  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade,  but  grocery  advertising  has 
lagged  far  behind,”  said  Dean  Mc- 
Cumber,  representing  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Food  Chains. 

He  said  food  ads  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  breaking  away  from 
the  “warehouse  listing”  style  and 
putting  less  emphasis  on  “special 
pricings.” 

He  said  grocers  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  or  informed  about  what  the 
major  items  on  the  food  pages 
would  be  so  that  they  might  tie 
in  accordingly. 

“Let  the  grocer  be  prepared  to 
sell  the  things  your  page  is  recom¬ 
mending,”  he  asserted. 

Cost  Accounting  Pays 

The  importance  of  a  good  basic 
accounting  system  was  stressed 
during  a  panel  discussion  on  “Cost 
Studies  Are  Revealing.” 

John  Davenport,  Bureau  Valley 
Chief,  told  the  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  weekly  and  small  daily 
papers  that  his  newspaper  and  job 
printing  shops  were  located  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities. 

“Our  books  are  kept  separate,” 
he  said.  “We  have  a  funny  but 
expensive  idea:  we  use  outside 
auditors  for  regular  reports.  We 
take  their  figures  and  figure  our 
entire  costs.  Auditors  cost  money 
but  for  the  cost  involved  we  effect 
a  savings  from  the  information  re¬ 
ceived.” 


Decimal  Point 
Style  in  Detroit 

Detroit  —  Gilbert  P.  Farm, 
newspaper  typographer,  has  co® 
seled  with  the  management  ajj 
editors  of  the  Detroit  News  fa 
several  weeks,  redesigning  fa 
type  dress  of  the  daily. 

The  News  has  a  new,  modtr. 
and  simple  masthead.  The  makt- 
up  of  the  pages  has  been  chanjti 
with  more  space  between  columm 

The  financial  section  has  abo 
been  changed.  Stock  market  quo¬ 
tations  are  now  set  in  decimal 
point  instead  of  fractions. 

The  Free  Press  also  has  adopt¬ 
ed  the  decimal  point  system 


TV  Pre-Date  Started 
By  Newark  Star-Ledger 

Newark,  N.  J. — Editorial  itc- 
ognition  that  television  is  just  as 
important,  if  not  more,  titan 
sports,  politics  or  any  other  fidd 
of  news  coverage  is  indicated  by 
issuance  of  a  weekly  TV  pre-date 
magazine  by  the  Newark  Sm- 
Ledger,  a  Newhouse  Newspapo, 
beginning  May  17. 

The  16-page  peach  tabloid  sup¬ 
plement  is  said  by  Philip  Hocli- 
stein,  editor,  to  be  the  largest  sec¬ 
tion  of  any  newspaper  throughout 
the  country  designed  exclusively 
for  the  entertainment  and  service 
of  the  home-viewer. 

Jerry  Karpf,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Post,  has  been  engaged 
to  edit  the  supplement.  His  lead¬ 
ing  writer  is  John  Lester,  whose 
column  in  the  regular  daily  peach 
section  has  been  getting  special 
syndication.  Mr.  Le.ster  works 
out  of  his  New  York  apartment 
where  he  watches  programs  and 
transmits  his  column  direct  by 
teletype. 

Advertisers  are  paying  premium 
rates  for  inclusion  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  and  there  has  been  a  favor¬ 
able  response  from  them  to  the 
new  venture. 

“However,  the  revenue  part  of 
this  section  is  only  incidental  with 
us,”  said  Mr.  Hochstein.  “Our 
main  aim  is  to  give  further  serv¬ 
ice  and  wider  coverage  to  our 
readers.” 

■ 

Rotliiis  Settle  Claim 

Cincinnati — ^Two  damage  suits 
resulting  from  an  auto  collision  in 
which  James  H.  Ratliff,  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc- 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  injured, 
have  been  settled  out  of  court 
Mr.  Ratliff  sued  for  $84,900,  took 
$12,000.  Mrs.  Ratliff  is  still  con¬ 
fined  to  her  home. 

■ 

TV  Prevue  Popular 

Detroit  —  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  reports  circulation  gains  due 
to  a  new  16-page  TV  Prevue  sec¬ 
tion  which  appears  in  the  Sunday 
edition.  Frank  Angelo,  feature 
editor,  started  the  tabloid  section 
in  April. 
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Coronation  Coverage 
Set  for  3  Agencies 


News  services  of  the  United  chief  of  bureau  John  Lloyd  and 
States — the  Associated  Press,  In-  news  editor  Jack  Smith.  The  AP 
temational  News  Service  and  newsphoto  service  is  under  Mr. 
United  Press — plan  to  use  hun-  Lloyd  and  the  London  newsphoto 
dreds  of  newsmen  in  providing  editor,  E.  K.  (Colonel)  Butler, 
detailed  coverage  of  the  historic  In  key  coverage  positions  will  be 
Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  a  force  of  18  AP  photographers, 
on  June  2.  including  such  veterans  of  the 

The  AP  announced  that  a  staff  1937  Coronation  as  Eddie  Worth, 
of  82  will  cover  the  ceremony  and  Leslie  Priest,  Robert  Rider-Rider 
procession  for  it  in  words  and  and  Sidney  Smart, 
pictures.  The  AP  will  have  40  Two  AP  cameramen  from  Paris, 
reporters  and  editors  and  42  pho-  one  from  Copenhagen  and  several 
tographers  and  photo  editors  on  British  newspaper  photographers 
hand— the  largest  corps  ever  as-  have  been  recruited  for  the  AP 
sembled  by  the  AP  to  cover  a  London  staff  on  the  great  day.  AP 
single  story  in  Great  Britain.  newsphoto  editors  from  Paris  and 
In  the  Abbey  Frankfort  will  augment  the  desk. 

Two  Pulitzer  Prize  writers,  Rel-  Photo  Pool 

man  Morin,  and  Hal  Boyle,  col-  A  great  proportion  of  the  Coro- 
umnist,  will  be  assigned  to  the  nation  photos  will  be  made  from 
Coronation  staff.  Mr.  Morin  and  Pool  positions. 

Alvin  J.  Steinkopf  and  Tom  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
Ochiltree  of  the  London  bureau  United  Press,  is  on  his  way  to 
will  be  stationed  in  Wesminster  London  to  supervise  all  reportorial 
Abbey  and  they  will  be  filing  copy  activities.  Final  coverage  plans 
while  the  ceremony  is  in  progress,  await  his  arrival  there.  However, 
The  AP  stated  its  communica-  under  tentative  plans,  the  United 
lions  arrangements  are  such  that  Press  plans  to  use  a  staff  of  more 
their  words  will  reach  newspapers  than  100  reporters,  editors,  tele- 
and  radio  stations  in  the  U.  S.  graph  operators,  ^  photographers 
within  a  minute  or  two  after  be-  editorial  assistants  for  the 

ing  written.  news,  picture  and  television  cover- 

Robert  F.  S.  Jones,  a  reporter  uge  of  the  Coronation, 
for  the  London  bureau  of  the  AP,  The  U.P.  will  have  three  re¬ 
will  be  stationed  in  the  Abbey  porters  in  Westminster  Abbey 
Annex  to  describe  the  Queen  and  J"'®  other  men  stationed  at 

members  of  her  court  as  they  form  J'^'O  direct  telephone  circuits  from 
the  royal  procession  into  the  Ab-  Abbey  to  the  U.P.  bureau, 
bey  and  as  they  leave  after  the  There  will  be  more  than  12 
ceremony.  A  score  of  AP  reporters  H.P.  reporters  along  the  proces- 
will  be  posted  along  the  route  of  rout®  with  direct  telephones 

the  street  procession  and  many  from  the  U.P.  stations  outside 
will  have  telephones  directly  Buckingham  Palace  and  in  Parlia- 
linked  with  the  London  AP  bu-  ment  Square  outside  the  Abbey, 
reau.  Eighteen  U.P.  photographers 

Touch  have  been  assigned  to  the  picture 

Katherine  Pinkham,  temporarily  Newsreel  cameramen  will 

assigned  from  AP’s  Paris  bureau,  ^  a  ong  the  six-and- 

and  Valerie  Gibson  of  the  London 

staff  will  provide  the  feminine  U.P.-Movietone  tele¬ 
touch  in  the  coverage  together  service.  ,  .  . 

with  Anne  Kramer  of  the  Lon-  The  news  repor  will  be  moved 
don  bureau  and  Mary  Sue  Flana-  radio  teleprinter  circuit 

gan.  a  Texas  newspaperwoman  ‘o  New  York  for 

who  will  join  the  staff  for  the  day.  re-transmission  to  Canadian 
Michael  Newmark.  London  AP  Cents  and  around  the  world.  I 
staff,  will  be  posted  outside  Buck-  ««  U  P.  wire  circuit 

ingham  Palace.  European  con- 

Within  the  AP  London  bureau  .  u  j  u 

staff  men  will  monitor  two  tele-  Photographs  will  1^  roCed  by 
vision  sets  and  the  British  Broad-  J^torcyc  e  to  the  U  P. 

casting  Corporation’s  running  P'.^  headquarters  where  they 
commentary  and  the  copy  of  the  he  transmitted  by  radiophoto 
British  Press  Association;  largest  a*  hy  plane, 

of  the  United  Kingdom’s  domestic  By  Jet  Plane 

news  agencies.  The  television  film  of  the  Cor- 

Side  stories  will  roll  from  the  onation  and  procession  will  be 
typewriters  of  such  APmen  as  flown  by  jet  plane  to  the  United 
James  F.  King,  Hal  R.  Cooper,  States,  for  relay  to  Canada.  Only 
Milton  Marmor,  Seymour  Top-  the  BBC  will  make  a  live  tele- 
Ping,  Philip  Clarke,  Sterling  Slap-  vision  broadcast  from  the  Abbey. 
Poy.  Colin  Frost,  Don  Schwind  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
and  Arthur  Gavshon.  shoot  an  off-the-tube  film  from 

Edwin  A.  Shanke  and  Nathan  the  BBC  telecast  for  use  on  this 
Polowetzky  will  handle  other  AP  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

<fesk  assignments  under  London  Reporters,  writers  and  editors 
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of  the  U.P.  will  go  to  London 
from  Europe  and  from  the  United 
States  to  supplement  the  regular 
London  staff  in  the  coverage  of 
the  story.  Among  those  from  New 
York  will  be  Harry  Ferguson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  and  Gay  Pauley, 
feature  writer. 

The  U.P.  news  coverage  will  be 
directed  by  Jack  V.  Fox,  chief  of 
the  London  bureau,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  by  J.  Eric  Pothe- 
cary  and  Leo  Stoecker  of  United 
Press  Newspictures  in  London. 

Heading  the  U.P.  staff  inside 
the  Abbey  will  be  Robert  S.  Mu- 
sel,  who  has  covered  many  royal 
events  during  the  past  decade  in¬ 
cluding  Elizabeth’s  wedding  in  the 
same  church;  O.  D.  Gallagher 
and  Peter  Webb. 

The  U.P.  will  have  reporters  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  in  Parliament 
Square,  the  Mall,  Hyde  Park  cor¬ 
ner,  Whitehall,  The  East  Carriage 
Drive,  Oxford  Street  and  Picca¬ 
dilly  Circus. 

Copy  from  the  Abbey  itself  will 
be  handed  to  messengers,  to  be 
rushed  to  the  Cloisters,  where 
telephone  booths  have  been  in¬ 
stalled.  The  BBC  television  broad¬ 
cast  of  the  procession  and  the 
Coronation  ceremony  will  be 
monitored  in  the  U.P.  bureau. 

Side  Stories 

In  addition  to  the  coverage  on 
Coronation  day,  the  United  Press 
will  have  staff  correspondents  at 
the  garden  party  at  Buckingham 
Palace  preceding  the  Coronation, 
at  the  gala  opera  performance  to 
be  attended  by  the  Queen,  and 
aboard  British  and  American 
ships  at  the  royal  naval  review  at 
Spithead  and  at  the  “second 
crowning’’  of  Elizabeth  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  later  in  June. 

Veteran  U.P.  reporter  Harold 
Guard  will  cover  the  session  of 
the  Commonwealth  Prime  Min¬ 
isters  to  be  held  coincidentally 
with  their  visit  for  the  Corona¬ 
tion.  Other  staff  members  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  coverage  of  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  from  Asia,  South 
America,  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  North  America. 

An  array  of  reporters,  supple¬ 
mented  by  special  writers  from 
the  ranks  of  Britain’s  peerage, 
has  been  assembled  by  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  to  cover  the 
event.  Bob  Considine  will  write 
the  lead  story  for  morning  news¬ 
papers  and  Inez  Robb  will  write 
the  lead  story  for  afternoon  news¬ 
papers.  Mrs.  Robb  won  the  1947 
George  R.  Holmes  Memorial 
Award  for  her  reporting  of  the 
Elizabeth-Philip  wedding. 

On  hand  in  London  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  direct  INS  coronation 
coverage,  and  write  special  stories, 
will  be  King.sbury  Smith,  INS  Eu¬ 
ropean  chief,  and  Charles  A. 
Smith,  INS  London  bureau  man¬ 
ager. 

Two  titled  witnesses  of  pre¬ 
vious  Coronations,  who  will  be 
seated  with  the  peers  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  during  the  cere¬ 
mony,  will  write  exclusive  first- 


person  stories  for  INS  morning 
newspaper  clients.  They  are  the 
Baroness  Ravensdale  and  the 
Marquess  of  Donegall. 

INS  also  has  arranged  for  the 
first-person  story  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  Cyril  Armitage, 
priest-in-ordinary  to  the  Queen, 
who  will  participate  in  the  actual 
Coronation  ceremony.  His  story 
will  be  distributed  to  afternoon 
newspapers. 

In  addition,  the  INS  staff  at  the 
Coronation  will  include  James 
Lee  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
and  London  staff  reporters  Mil- 
ton  Kaplan,  Robert  Wiener,  Al¬ 
bert  Ruben,  Wallace  Hullet,  Fred 
Smith  and  others. 

International  News  Photos  is 
augmenting  its  London  bureau 
with  staff  members  from  its  other 
European  bureaus.  Ted  Taylor, 
INP  London  bureau  manager,  will 
direct  INP  picture  coverage.  In 
addition  to  its  participation  in  the 
world  still  picture  pool,  INP  will 
have  20  of  its  staff  photographers 
assigned  to  various  other  positions. 

Telenews  Productions  Inc.,  the 
TV  newsreel  associate  of  INS  will 
have  eight  camera  crews  cover¬ 
ing  the  complete  day’s  ceremonies 
under  the  direction  of  A.  A.  Tun- 
well,  Telenews  London  bureau 


Saturation 

continued  from  page  7 

in  some  of  the  most  important 
official  positions  along  the  Coro¬ 
nation  route. 

Inside  Buckingham  Palace  a 
Times  of  London  photographer 
will  take  pictures  of  the  Royal 
Family  on  a  universal  pool  ba¬ 
sis. 

Aside  from  the  Abbey,  there 
are  26  official  photographic  posi¬ 
tions  for  the  agencies.  But  each 
agency  will  have  as  many  camera¬ 
men  as  it  can  muster  for  unoffi¬ 
cial,  non-pool  positions. 

Cable  companies  here  estimate 
that  a  half  million  words  of  copy 
will  be  sent  between  May  31  and 
June  2.  They  expect  about  400 
pictures  to  be  radioed.  But  the 
photo  agencies  have  leased  pri¬ 
vate  radio  channels,  and  one 
agency  chief  said  there  was  no 
way  of  telling  how  many  pictures 
would  be  transmitted. 

Photographers  along  the  route 
are  not  to  be  envied.  If  they  have 
bulky  equipment,  they  must  be 
in  their  positions  at  the  midnight 
before  C-Day. 

Take,  for  example,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  posted  on  the  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  Memorial  in  front  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace.  He  will  have  to 
be  there  at  midnight  because 
“Big  Berthas’’  are  needed  to  get 
long-range  shots  of  the  Queen  on 
the  Palace  Balcony.  He  will  have 
to  stay  in  his  position  until  the 
following  midnight  because  the 
Queen  will  be  coming  out  onto 
the  balcony  throughout  the  night 
to  wave  to  the  people  gathered 
below. 
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Oatis  Home  [  ^ 

continued  from  page  9  i 


“I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,” 
continued  Mr.  Starzel,  “that  for 
more  than  two  years  Bill  has  been 
cut  off  from  all  normal  contacts, 
serving  a  sentence  in  a  foreign  jail. 
He  has  had  no  opportunity,  as 
you  gentlemen  have,  to  study  the 
case.  Only  72  hours  ago  he  learned 
of  his  release.  Since  then  he  has 
traveled  half-way  around  the  world 
and  has  faced  a  barrage  of  ques¬ 
tions  like  this  at  several  places. 

“Under  these  circumstances  any 
man  would  have  grave  difficulty 
in  collecting  his  thoughts  and  an¬ 
swering  intelligently,”  concluded 
Mr.  Starzel.  “I  would  hesitate  to 
answer  without  consulting  the  rec¬ 
ord,  although  I  have  been  closely 
concerned  with  this  case  for  two 
years.” 

Earlier,  Mr.  Oatis  had  been 
asked  if  his  refusal  to  discuss  most 
phases  of  the  case  meant  he  was 
saving  his  story  for  the  AP  and  he 
answered  in  the  negative.  In  this 
connection,  Mr.  Starzel  assured  the 
group  that  “any  conclusions  raised 
today  will  not  be  used  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  AP.” 

Reporters  covering  the  arrival 
were,  of  course,  extremely  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  their  fellow  reporter  and 


ORDEAL  of  news  conference  is  faced  by  Bill  Oatis  at  International  Airport,  New  York,  with  AP  Gencnl 
Manager  Frank  J.  Starzel  standing  next  to  him  and  Executive  Editor  Alan  J.  Gould  (with  pipe)  seatti 


“Under  the  law  certain  things  I  military  and  economic  informa-  She  already  has  said  in  that  cob- 


were  eager  to  repudiate  his  trial  did  were  certainly  violations  of  tion?  I  did  too!”  nection  that  he  is  “the  boss." 

confession  and  to  retaliate  through  the  law,”  Mr.  Oatis  said  in  reply  The  correspondent  was  asked  He  went  shopping  during  the 
news  to  the  world  for  any  mistreat-  to  a  question  by  newsmen.  whether  any  American  correspond-  week  for  new  suits.  Upon  arrival, 

ment  he  had  received.  They  were  “But  from  the  American  point  ent  could  work  in  Prague  without  he  wore  the  suit  he  had  worn  at 


nection  that  he  is  “the  boss." 

He  went  shopping  during  the 


ment  he  had  received.  They  were 


surprised  and  mystified  when  they  of  view  would  you  say  you  had  fear  of  arrest.  He  said  that  he  be-  his  trial.  It  had  been  saved  for 


were  unable  to  elicit  answers  to  committed  a  crime?”  he  was  asked,  lieved  he  could  “if  he  confined  him.  During  his  25  months  of  im- 


back  up  their  purpose. 

The  Red  propaganda 


“That  question  would  not  arise  himself  to  official  news  sources.”  prisonment  he  wore  burlap  prisot 


mill  because  I  was  not  in  America,”  he  No  Western  correspondents  are  garb. 


around  the  world  immediately  replied.  “I  was  in  Czechoslovakia  now  in  Prague 


made  the  most  of  Mr.  Oatis’  re-  and  1  wish  people  would  appre- 
ticence  on  most  questions  and  of  ciate  that.” 


One  of  Mr.  Oatis’  great  pleas- 


The  later  statement  by  Mr.  ures,  he  said,  since  his  release  has 


Oatis  was  as  follows: 


his  answers  to  a  few.  The  Daily  He  was  asked  about  working  for  “In  Czechoslovakia  I  gathered  newspapers. 


been  the  freedom  to  buy  and  read 


Worker,  New  York  Communist  the  State  Department  while  in  news  as  Prague  bureau  chief  of 


newspaper,  headlined  its  story: 
“Oatis  Admits  on  Arrival  He 


Prague. 

“I  can’t  answer  it  in  that  form 


the  Associated  Press. 


“In  prison  I  had  dreams  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  and  of  riding  on 


“Under  the  law  of  that  country  a  train,”  he  said  with  a  quick 


Broke  Czech  Laws.”  Its  editorial  — it’s  a  big  negotiation,”  he  an-  some  things  that  generally  are  laugh.  “Life  in  prison  is  so  drtb 

began:  “In  releasing  the  self-  swered.  After  whispering  with  Mr.  considered  in  Western  countries  and  colorless  that  the  dreams  of 

confessed  espionage  agent,  William  Starzel,  he  continued:  “I  can’t  an-  1°  ^  normal  newsgathering  pro-  people  in  confinement  can  be  very 


Oatis,  the  Prague  Government  swer  it  because  people  here  cedure  can  be  construed  there  to  vivid 


clearly  acted  on  principles  of  wouldn’t  appreciate  it.  The  situa-  espionage.  This  was  the  cause 


mercy  which  should  help  to  ease  tion  is  very  complicated  and  it  has  trouble 


Drysdale  Brannon,  managing 
editor  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chron- 


world  tension.” 

Stalin’s  Death 


to  be  put  at  considerable  length.  “Sometimes  I  got  from  various  icle,  visited  with  his  former  staffer 


Many  newspaper  editors  and  ttiy  own  mind. 


For  one  thing,  it  isn’t  organized  yet  .sources  tips  on  news  stories  that  and  Mrs.  Oatis  in  the  New  Weston 


columnists  attributed  the  Oatis  re-  Mr.  Oatis  was  asked  if  he  was  omciai  \ 

lease  to  Stalin’s  death  and  the  am-  doing  anything  beyond  the  ordi-  agencies, 

nesty  granted  many  prisoners  in  nary  duties  of  any  foreign  corre-  “On  s< 
Russia  and  her  satellite  countries  spondent.  ceived  s 

by  the  new  Red  rulers.  The  Czech  “Better  take  a  look  at  the  record  U.  S.  E 


had  not  ^en  made  available  by  hotel.  He  later  told  reporters  that 
official  Czechoslovak  information  Mr.  Oatis  was  reluctant  to  tali 


much  for  fear  of  saying  something 


“On  some  occasions,  having  re-  ^  harmful  to  some  or 

ceived  such  tips,  I  went  to  the  ^  his  ^ven  cellmates. 


by  the  new  Red  rulers.  The  Czech  1.9VLI&1  a  luvfA.  ai  iiit  ivk.uiu  iii  i  la^uv,  iiiwii~  'J  U  A*A  V  thlt 

Government,  however,  gave  as  its  of  the  trial — I’m  letting  the  record  tioned  the  reports  in  question  to  ^  c*  wct 


Embassy  in  Prague,  men- 


When  Mr.  Oatis  arrived  in  Ger- 


reason  a  letter  of  appeal,  written  speak  for  itself,”  he  replied.  people  there  and  asked  them  what  f 

six  months  ago,  by  Mrs.  Oatis.  A  reporter  asked  if  that  meant  they  knew  about  these  things.  In  had  been  elected  President.  He 

Mr.  Oatis  concurred  in  belief  the  the  record  was  to  be  accepted  as  doing  this  my  purpose  was  not  to  periods  of  interroga 


letter  was  the  “biggest  factor.” 
The  couple  met  while  Mrs. 


“Until  I  can  see  what  the  record  information  from  them. 


2ive  them  information  but  to  get  ®^ker  his  arrest,  usually  lasting 
- —  r - -  eight  hours  a  day,  but  he  said  ne 


Oatis  was  employed  in  the  AP  is,  I  want  to  let  it  stand,”  said 
library  in  New  York.  She  is  now  Mr.  Oatis. 


“But  at  no  time  did  I  act  as  an  mistreated. 


At  that  time  he  was  asked  if 


r.  Oatis.  espionage  agent  of  the  embassy  in  ‘'J"®  u®  , 

Each  time  he  was  asked  about  the  sense  that  this  term  is  under-  threats  of  a  long  term  were  ma 


a  copywriter  for  a  department  Each  time  he  was  asked  about  the  sense  that  this  term  is  under-  ‘iireais  oi  a  long  lerm  wcic 
store  in  St.  Paul.  An  AP  executive  repudiating  his  trial  confession  of  stood  in  Western  countries  within  confess, 

said  Mr.  Oatis  has  remained  on  guilt,  he  answered:  ‘“I’m  studying  the  range  of  my  experience.”  Ultimatum 

the  payroll  right  along.  this  business.”  Asked  about  future  plans,  he  “There  was  no  such  ultimata 


the  payroll  right  along. 

Czech  Communists  instituted  an 


No  Ultimatum 
There  was  no  such  ultimatum, 


“Did  you  gather  political,  mill-  laughed  and  remarked  “I’m  just  Mr.  Oatis  said.  “I  was  read  the 


organized  demand  for  lifting  of  the  tary  and  economic  information?”  playing  it  by  ear.”  He  said  he  law  on  espionage  in  Czechoslo- 


economic  embargo  which  the  U.  S. 
had  imposed  as  a  retaliatory 
measure. 


he  was  asked. 
“Your’re  a 


reporter," 


would  be  willing  to  take  another  vakia.  It  provides  sentences  nm- 
was  the  foreign  post  if  assigned  to  it  by  ning  from  10  years  to  hanging- 


“Do  you  gather  political,  the  AP  and  if  his  wife  was  willing. 


(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Horace  L.  Davis,  Sr., 
Appleton  GM,  Dies 

Appleton,  Wis.  —  Horace  L. 
Davis,  Sr.,  general,  manager  of 


Reuters  Monitor 
Gets  Oatis  Beat 

He  was  given  a  “psychological”  The  story  on  the  release  of 

preparation  for  the  trial,  he  ex-  Post-Crescent  since  William  Oatis  broke  in  a  Reuters 

plained.  ^  "**”®*®  manager  for  dispatch  received  in  New  York  at 

He  said  he  was  released  with-  ,  years  before  that,  died  May  15  7;4o  p.m..  May  15  and  distrib- 
out  strings  and  with  no  warning  *  long  illness,  two  days  be-  uj^d  on  Reuters’  circuit  in  the 

about  talking.  In  his  trial  he  had  birthd^.  He  was  United  States, 

named  other  Americans  in  Prague  also  secretary  of  the  Post  Publish-  report  on  the  pardon 

as  spies  and  he  asked  if  be  still  Company.  of  Oatis  came  in  a  Tass  re¬ 
believed  it.  Born  May  17,  1889  in  Cambria,  port  from  Prague,  picked  up  by 

“That’s  a  pretty  personal  matter  Mich.,  he  began  his  newspaper  Reuters’  radio  monitoring  station 
and  I  would  rather  not  answer  career  in  1906  at  the  age  of  17  in  London,  which  maintains  a 
that,”  he  replied.  when  he  went  to  work  in  the  cir-  constant  watch  on  the  world’s 

Mr.  Oatis,  39,  was  pardoned  by  culation  department  of  the  Jack-  news.  It  said  President  Zapotocky 

Czech  President  Antonin  Zapo-  son  (Mich.)  Citizen-Press.  After  of  Czechoslovakia  had  granted 

tocky.  Mrs.  Oatis’  petition,  ad-  two  years  with  that  newspaper  Mrs.  Oatis’  request  that  her  hus- 

dressed  to  the  late  President  and  two  years  as  contest  man-  band  be  freed. 

Clement  Gottwald,  and  written  six  ager  for  the  American  Circula-  The  message  was  emitted  in 

tion  Company,  he  became  assis-  Russian  in  the  regular  Hellsch- 

tant  advertising  manager  of  the  reiber  transmission  from  Moscow 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Her-  (the  Hellschreiber  is  a  tape  print- 

ald.  A  year  later  he  became  busi-  er).  It  was  not  given  any  par- 

1  have  lone  thoueht  of  send-  manager  of  the  Alliance  (O.)  ticular  prominence  among  the 

ing  tryou  difecITy  an  ap%^ 

the  freedom  of  my  beloved  hus-  ‘*‘“8  Reuters  monitoring  < 

band,  William  Oatis.  I  have  hesi-  inbune. 

With  Papers  Since  1918 


months  ago,  read: 

The  Letter 
Dear  Mr.  President: 


monitoring  station  al¬ 
so  had  a  beat  on  the  appointnnent 
of  Georgi  Malenkov  as  Stalin’s 


His  connection  with  Wisconsin  successor. 


R.  Kenneth  Kerr, 


Kerr 


tated  because  others,  skilled  in 
the  affairs  of  nations,  have  been 

active  in  his  behalf,  and  I  have  newspapers  began  in  1918  when 
waited  and  hoped  for  his  return  he  became  advertising  manager 
to  me.  But  always  I  have  won-  of  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette.  QJjjo  Publish©r,  Dies 
dered  what  I  could  do  that  was  When  the  old  Appleton  Post  and  ,  .virtsTFu  nhin  —  R  Kenneth 
within  my  power  to  end  the  wait-  Evening  C recent  were  merged  in  publisher  of ’the  Lan- 

ing  and  stop  the  anguish  of  our  1920,  he.  became  business  man-  F„ol/>.rn. 

separation.  ager  of  the  new  Post-Crescent. 

So  at  last  I  have  decided  to  He  was  named  general  manager  w„’  .n 
write  you.  believing  that  surely  in  1930.  ^ 

you  must  heed  a  simple  plea  for  \fr.  Davis  was  active  in  the  j^g^r  serv- 

mercy  and  put  an  end  to  this  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  .j  .Kree  terms  as 
bitterly  unhappy  situation  in  which  league,  serving  it  as  a  director  nresident  of  the 
my  husband  William  and  I  are  and  as  secretary.  He  was  also  a  Ohio  Newspaper 
entrapped.  director  and  first  vicepresident  of  Association  and 

It  is  more  than  eighteen  months  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  -  former 
now  since  he  was  arrested,  and  ,ion.  L"™!" 

Survivors  include  two  SOUS  In  Democratic  State 
f  K  1  .Vo  the  newspaper  business:  Richard  Press  Associa- 

At  ihat^tim^wVhaH  nnlv  been  business  manager  of  the  tion.  He  came  to 

marrietl  for  thr#*,.  months  ^anH  T  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune,  Lancaster  in  1935  as  publisher  of 
am  sufe  Vu  ca^reahSfM  E.  Davis,  manager  the  D«//y  £ng/e.  When"  that  paper 

fclr'-d  "o„.rjrlh“  »'  w«h  .h.  Gazette,  he 

ing  separation  has  already  caused  Crescent.  ^  became  publisher. 

We  married  because  we  wanted  John  E.  Cresmer,  81,  Honnagan  Associates 

to  spend  our  lives  together.  Yet  Dies  in  Coliiomia  Take  Over  Accounts 

the  days  go  by,  one  after  another,  £  Cresmer,  81,  a  retired  Formation  of  Steve  Hannagan 

n  so  does  the  time  we  would  be  officer  of  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Associates  to  handle  public  rela- 
pendmg  together.  We  can  never  ^  newspaper  representatives,  tions  and  publicity  accounts  serv- 
egain  what  has  already  wen  lost  Glendale,  Calif.,  May  3.  iced  by  the  late  Steve  Hannagan, 

ring  these  past  two  and  a  half  Bom  in  Virginia,  he  graduated  was  announced  this  week, 

y  ars,  but  I  continue  to  hope  arid  Drake  University.  He  stud-  The  corporation  will  be  admin- 

P  ay  that  this  difficult  time  will  church  and  was  a  prac-  istered  by  five  associates  of  Mr. 

n  come  to  an  end,  and  we  can  (jsjng  minister  for  12  years.  In  Hannagan  who  had  worked  with 
reunited.  j929  jjg  started  in  the  representa-  him  for  an  average  of  25  years. 

tive  business  with  Williams,  Law-  Officers  are:  Joe  Copps,  president, 
rence  &  Cresmer.  In  that  same  30  years  with  Hannagan;  Larry 
year  he  opened  and  became  man-  Smits,  vicepresident,  28  years; 
ager  of  the  firm’s  Los  Angeles  of-  Paul  Snell,  vicepresident.  20  years; 
j,,.  .  .  ,  fice.  In  1932  he  was  moved  to  the  Margaret  Ray,  secretary,  Mr. 

into  account  and  commute  Chicago  office  and  assumed  a 

CzecroslVSia  °  general  advisory  capacity. 

l'a?peaT  to'  you  with  all  my  Cresmer  retired  July  1. 

heart  for  your  mercy,  and  I  hope  mr  ivi  ■  » 

and  pray  that  as  an  act  of  hu-  R-  More  Ne'WSpnnl 

manity  you  will  let  my  husband  organization  and  became  London — For  the  first  time  in 

Cresmer  &  Woodward.  14  years,  new  newspapers  may 

Mr.  Cresmer’s  younger  brother,  obtain  as  much  newsprint  as  their 
William  T.  Cresmer,  is  chairman  circulations  demand.  The  old  ra- 
of  the  C  &  W  board  in  Chicago,  tion  was  3,384  pounds  quarterly. 


I  am  sure  William  has  behaved 
well  while  in  your  custody.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  way  in  which 
you,  the  powerful  head  of  your 
country,  can  take  this  good  con- 


Hannagan’s  personal  secretary  for 
25  years,  and  Camille  Street, 
treasurer,  18  years. 


come  home  now, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Laurabelle  Oatis. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  23,  1953 


(!^i)ttuarp 

Vie  Hamerslag,  49,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger  for  22  years  and  for 
several  years  city  editor  of  that 
paper.  May  11. 

* 

Frederick  T.  Cooper,  87,  for¬ 
mer  co-publisher  of  the  old  Ches¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  News  and  the  Delaware 
County  (Pa.)  American,  May  19. 

*  I  *  * 

Bernard  Peyton,  Jr.,  25,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  in  a  plane  crash  May  18. 

*  *  * 

James  Mark  Shields,  63,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald,  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun  -  Telegraph,  associate 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
since  1935  an  industrial  publicist. 
May  13. 

*  * 

Michael  J.  Farrell,  55,  assis¬ 
tant  city  circulation  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  May  18. 

«  *  * 

R.  T.  Menagh,  74,  former 
make-up  editor  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  and  a  member  of 
the  staff  for  60  years.  May  11. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Francis  Conroy,  55, 
veteran  financial  and  business 
news  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  May  15. 

♦  ♦  * 

W.  Dwight  Burroughs,  82, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News  and  the  old 
Baltimore  Herald,  May  18. 

«  *  * 

Eugene  W.  Lohrke,  56,  novel¬ 
ist,  former  writer  for  the  Voice 
of  America,  and  on  the  staffs  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  Post  and  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  during  the  1920s, 
1930s  and  1940s,  May  17. 

*  *  * 

Roderick  Stuart  Kennedy, 
64,  editor  of  the  Montreal  (P,  Q.) 
Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star 
since  1939,  May  18. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  D.  Taylor,  46,  who 
owned  and  operated  the  Athena 
(Ore.)  Press  from  1938  until  en¬ 
tering  the  air  force  in  1942,  April 
22. 

*  *  * 

Waldo  E.  Clarke,  71,  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer  and  a  director  of 
the  New  London  (Conn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Dav,  May  16. 

«  *  * 

Merlin  Hull,  82,  veteran  Wis¬ 
consin  newspaperman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Black  River  Falls 
(Wis.)  Banner-Journal  since  1904, 
May  17. 

■ 

Durango  Booster 

Durango,  Calif. — ^The  Herald- 
News  published  a  64-page  booster 
edition  Tuesday.  May  12.  It  had 
sections  on  ranching,  the  oil  indus¬ 
try,  tourist  attractions,  and  San 
Juan  Basin  towns. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


POR_  31  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  serviee  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

LBN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  102  Mt.  Pleasant,  Idichigan 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity, 

PUROHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

FOR  better  nnrapapsr  propsrtlM. 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

•  •Wide  selection  of  California  and 
Arizona  weeklies.  50  years’  experience 
in  satisfying  buyers  in  Western  news¬ 
paper  properties. 

J.  R.  G.ABBERT 

3037  Orange  Riverside,  California 

★★  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Slypes 
&  Co..  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re- 

Slacement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
[ortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Publications  for  Sale 

r>UE  TO  removal  to  distant  state  offer 
for  sale  excellent  , Southeast  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Weekly  and  Job  Shop  news¬ 
paper).  Community  of  7.000.  Volume 
over  $50,000.  Publishers  take  11  to 
$12,000.  Excellent  staff.  Lease  2 
years  to  run.  Advertising  up  15% 
first  4  months  this  year  over  1952. 
Price  $50,000  with  $20,000  down.  Box 
2121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE; 

OHILTON  TIMES-JOURNAL,  Coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly  in  96th  year.  Paid  list 
over  2,200.  Much  commercial  work. 
Good  equipment.  Fine  community. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  young  coun¬ 
try  publisher  with  capital  to  handle. 
‘  Chilton  Times-Journal,  Chilton,  Wis. 


PUiBLIS'HER  who  recently  sold  daily 
seeks  small  daily  in  city  over  10,000 
with  prosperous  trading  area.  Re¬ 
plies  in  strict  confidence.  J.  B.  Robin- 


Business  Opportunity 


INABILITY  OF  PUBLISHER  of  long- 
established,  highly  respected  weekly  in 
New  Jersey  near  New  York  City  to 
cope  with  growth  of  area  prompts 
offer  of  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
person  of  character  who  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements.  Especially  interested  in 
shop  man  with  all-around  experience 
who  can  run  a  weekly  shop  profitably 
or  outside  man  thoroughly  familiar 
with  operations  of  a  weekly  and  job 
printing  establishment,  or  a  tram  com¬ 
bining  all  the  know-how  necessary. 
Finances  sufficient  for  expansion  be¬ 
yond  purchase  necessary.  Publisher, 
who  is  outside  man,  might  consider 
staying  on  with  right  party.  Be  de¬ 
tailed  in  answering.  Fine  residential 
community  with  a  field,  while  competi¬ 
tive,  which  offers  plenty  of  room  for 
development  in  all  phases.  Box  2137, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dismantling,  movinfc 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plsnti. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide.  _ 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3526-31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.T. 

_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs.  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue.  Lyndhurst,  N.  J- 
SPEOIAUZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-bed  Webs  _ 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUtf 
Composing  Room 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Model* 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  (uo* 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
6t.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Can  act  immediately,  and/or  furnish 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
IN  CANADA 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  weeklies  with 
job  printing  in  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta;  ranging  from  $15,000  to 
$150,000.  Full  particulars  from  The 
Canadian  Weekly  Editor,  207  W.  Has- 
tin«8,  Vancouver  3,  British  Columbia. 

Publications  Wanted 

$50,000  to  $100,000  CASH  to  invest 
in  large  profitable  weekly  or  smalt 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERBX)TOK3 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

it  Trucking  Service  ★ 

White  Freightliner  with  35'  seoni-va 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  b«4 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


Dlinois  AP  Editors 
Set  Up  Info  Group 

Chic.\go — An  Illinois  Associated 
Press  freedom  of  information  com¬ 
mittee  was  organized  here  May  5. 
Martin  J.  Gagie,  executive  editor, 
Danville  Commercial  News,  is 
chairman. 

Members  are:  Herbert  Wilson, 
Rock  Island  Argus,  Northwest  Il¬ 
linois;  C.  A.  Frazer,  Centralia 
Evening  Sentinel,  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois;  Allen  Oakley,  Quincy  Her¬ 
ald-Whig,  West  Central  Illinois; 
Arnold  Burnett,  Peoria  Journal, 
Central  Illinois;  James  Armstrong, 
Illinois  State  Register,  Springfield, 
Capital  area;  James  A.  Murphy, 
Canton  Daily  Ledger,  at  large; 
Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Dean,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University;  Thomas  F.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago 
Area. 

The  committee  was  authorized 
at  the  Spring  meeting  of  Illinois 


AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association 
Continuing  study  committee  and 
appointments  were  announced  by 
Tom  Duffy,  committee  chairman, 
managing  editor  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  Journal. 

■ 

Henning's  Memoirs 

Chicago — The  memoirs  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Sears  Henning,  correspondent 
emeritus  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  Washington  bureau,  are  be¬ 
ing  published  serially  in  the  Trib¬ 
une.  Mr.  Henning  described  his 
first  newspaper  experience — turn¬ 
ing  the  flywheel  of  the  handpress 
that  printed  the  Kendall  County 
News,  in  Plano,  Ill. 

■ 

Sells  Share  in  Daily 

Chickasha,  Okla. — A1  Wilson 
has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Chick¬ 
asha  Daily  Express,  which  he 
bought  in  1947,  to  Dave  Vandivier 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Evans. 


RATES — consecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Insertions  Line  Rate  Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $•«»  1  $1.10 

*  JHJ  *  1.00 

3  .60  3  .00 

*.  .46  4  .90 

Situations  Wanted  Ads  payable  Inquire  tor  26  and  62  time  rates, 

in  advance.  Add  16c  for  box  eer-  Charge  Orders  Accepted, 

vice. 

•  1®*  fov  Box  Service 

ADAERTISINO  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Claseifled  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

(add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mall^  daily.  Box  holders'  identities  held  in 
strictest  confident  D^ine  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mail). 
EDITOiR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale _ 

EXCLUSIVE  weekly,  best  .igricultural 
town  in  California.  Modern  plant, 
nearly  new  building,  gross  over  $44.- 
000.  Operating  net  over  $13,000. 

$65,000;  $25,000  down  includes  build¬ 
ing. 

EXCLUSIVE  weekly  in  mediocre  Cali¬ 
fornia  town  which  seems  about  to  im¬ 
prove.  Grossing  over  $30,000.  Good 

plant.  Operating  net  $15,000.  Price 

$24,000,  $12,000  down.  Joseph  .An¬ 
thony  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Ave., 

Venice,  California. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Art — Engraving _ 

ARTWORK  by  Air  Mail  anywhett. 
Sketches  free.  Sigs,  $4.25.  Mut- 
heads,  $8.50.  Fast  Service,  i. 
Feather,  Box  137,  Northridge,  Cslil] 

Syndicates — F  eatures 

SH.ARPBN  UP  your  daily  or  week!; 
column  with  inspiration  from  “Whevs 
— In  the  News.’’  7  typed  pagei  oi 
sparkling  column  ideas  each  vetk. 
Sample  release  free.  Newsletter,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Wisconsin. 


MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  last  year  paid  I 
owner  '/j  of  purchase  price.  Other  1 
business  interest  forces  sale  now.  $10,- 
000  down ;  balance  on  10-year  con¬ 
tract.  This  one’s  a  real  money-maker. 
Larry  Towe  Agency,  Holland,  Mich. 

OREGON:  Ideal  coast  town.  Well 
equipped.  Grossed  $30,000.  Only  $10,- 
000  down.  Net  around  $7,000.  Jack  L. 
Stoll  &  Associates,  49v58  Melrose  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  29,  California. _ 

TEXAS,  exclusive  county  seat  weekly, 
only  paper  in  county,  growing  town, 
within  that  golden  75-mile  radius  of 
Houston.  Grossing  $55,000,  asking 
$52,500.  At  least  $20,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  carried  by  owner.  Also  27-year- 
old  shopper,  wonderful  opportunity, 
■city  of  12i5,000  (Corpus  Christi).' 
Total  price  $10,000,  another  small 
weekly  east  Texas  and  larger  prop¬ 
erty  west  Texas.  Listings  wanted.  20 
years  active  newspaper  experience. 
Rigby  Owen,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.  O. 
Drawer  511,  El  Campo,  Texas. _ 

TEXAS  WEEKLY  GROSSING  $75,000 
Price  $62,500  or  $37,500  if  newspa¬ 
per  only,  owner  keep  job  and  station¬ 
ery  departments.  Bailey-Krehbiel  News- 
paper  Service,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kan. 
THIS  PROPERTY  takes  a  good  man, 
but  how  it  will  pay  I  Midwest  weekly 
group  allowed  to  slump  under  recent 
owner  and  priced  accordingly.  Really 
in  6  to  8  years  out  of  net  profits.  Larry 
big  potential,  good  equipment,  $20,000 
down.  Will  pay  entire  purchase  price 
Towe  Agency,  Holland,  Michigan. 

THREE  CENTRAL  Pennsylvania  News- 
1  papers  for  ssle.  Write  PNP.X,  Tele¬ 
graph^ _ 


CLASSIFIED  AD  IDEAS 
THAT  REALLY  HELP  OUT  .  .  . 

WRITES  M.  Scott  Bagwell,  CAM 
of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times, 

‘  ‘Thanks  to  all  the  Howard  ParUk 
staff  for  their  able  assistance  in  le- 
IfMJting  ideas  for  ‘Horae  Improvement' 
copy.  It  really  helped  us  out.’’ 

YOU,  too.  will  be  delighted  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  staff  be¬ 
hind  the  Howard  Parish  Service 
pitches  in  to  help  out  whenever  job 
need  extra  ideas. 

CLIP  this  ad  to  your  letterhead  ini 
mail  it  today  for  complete  details 
about  The  Want  Ad  Service  This 
Makes  You  More  Money. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  NW.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla. 


_ PrVvvtng 

OPENING  for  Weeklies,  monthliea,  35 
years’  experience.  Day-Night  service. 
Union,  (jhristie  Press,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey. 

_ Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  *  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  o( 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ lUisoi* 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
OO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismsntlei 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  Ne* 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252.  _ _ 


Newgpoper  Brokers 


&  Pnbltsh«r  ClqssifiRd  D«pf. 
Tinifs  Tower.  New  YorkBbi  N«  Y.  BRydnt  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 


60 


machinery  and  SUPPLIES  ! 
Composing  Room  , 


USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

Build  Your  Own 
Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Send  lor  Descriptive  Circular 

L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 

MONOTYPE  CASTER 
Good  Running  Condition 

6  molda  18  to  36  point — 66 
fonts  —  regular,  condensed, 
extra  condensed,  extended, 
old  style  condensed — Chel¬ 
tenham  ;  Franhlin,  alternate 
and  Modern  Gothic;  Goudy 
bold  and  italic;  Bodoni  bold 
and  italic;  Goudy  heavy  face 
and  italic;  Cooper. 

To  he  sold  where  and  as  is 
First  offer  over  $600  takes 

THE  KOKOMO  TRIBUNE 
Kokomo,  Indiana 

N'EED  Newspaper  Turtles!  Why  pay 
more  than  our  low  prices  of  $6860  to 
$79.50  each!  Top  quality,  immediate 
delivery.  Sold  the  world  over.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  k  B.  Sales  Com- 
ptny.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

M. 4TRICE.S  FOR  SALE — One  font  8 
pt.  Excelsior  with  blackface  No.  2. 
Brand  new  when  bought  and  used  in 
brand  new  machine  only  nine  months. 
Excellent  condition.  Also  two  addi¬ 
tional  fonts,  same  sixe  and  face,  used 
on  daily  newspaper,  fonts  replenished 
recently  with  about  $40  worth  new 
mats  each.  Liberal  count ;  extra  sorts 
gratis.  Reason  for  selling,  replaced 
with  another  face.  Make  offers  for 
one  or  all  fonts.  Also  many  unused 
parts  for  Model  14  and  other  Lino¬ 
types,  left  on  hand  when  we  installed 
another  make.  Will  send  list  if  inter¬ 
ested.  GAINESVILLE  (TEXAS)  REG¬ 
ISTER. 

Mail  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  I 


Press  Room 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS  i 

Complete  with  motor,  controls, 
rollers,  chases,  etc. 

10  Page  Goss  Semi-Rotary 

Complete  with  motor,  controls,  roll¬ 
ers,  chases,  etc. 

TLUS  60  rolls  of  Newsprint. 

GOSS  COMET 

Complete  with  motor,  controls,  roll¬ 
ers,  chases,  etc. 

FOUR-ONE  MIEHLE  (NS) 

with  serial  drive.  Complete  with  mo¬ 
tor,  controls,  rollers,  chases,  etc. 

MODEL  A  DUPLEX  PRESS 

(SINGLE  ACTION) 

Complete  with  motor,  controls,  roll¬ 
ers,  chases,  etc. 

FOR  DETAILS  WRITE: 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


GROSS  Quarter  page  Mail  Folders  for 
’right  or  left  hand  position,  $8,500; 
track  type  for  use  wtih  any  Rotary 
Press.  Dealer,  P.  O.  Box  328,  Down¬ 
ers  Grove,  Illinois. 


Used  Presses 

it  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  avsilsble  or  which  msy 
be  svsilsble  toon,  for  newspspert  of 
all  sixes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  OORK.E8PONDENOE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


.\DDRESSOGRAPH  MACHINE  CLASfS 
1700.  In  excellent  operating  condition. 
Two  30-drawer  stencil  file  cases  filled 
with  site  E  and  B  stencil  frames.  .411 
in  good  condition.  A  real  bargain. 
Write,  wire  or  phone: 

Circulation  Manager 
ALTOONA  MIRROR 
■tltoona,  Pennsylvania  Phone  7171 

Newsprint _ 

NEWSPRINT  PAPER 

Sheets.  Any  sixe.  Best  quality.  Con- 
trift  or  spot.  Below  mill  price.  In- 
solicited.  Bato  Company,  Inc., 
ICt  V,  Uollins  Place,  Flushing,  New 

fork.  Telephone  INdependence  3-6600. 

_ Photo-Engraving _ 

rt$  TORBINAIRE  Bantam  Etching  Ms- 

fhine,  tile  11x14,  good  condition,  $100. 
Newt  Tribune  Co.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

_  Press  Room 


duplex  octuple  press 

♦•16  Page  Heavy  Duty  Units. 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands. 

Color  Section  k  Pony  .\utoplate. 
Length  of  sheet  cutoff  22%". 

hoe  double  sextuple 

^Verticle  Units,  2  Folders. 
iSabstrnctnre  with  Roll  Stands. 
Length  of  Sheet  Cutoff  21%". 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.  NewYork  36.  N.  T. 

®0OTT  Multi-Unit  Rotary  22  floor 
prints  by  twos  to  128  pages;  fa- 
“ons  non-choke  high  speed  folders. 
Aatoplate  included  $90,000,  guaran- 
'nndition.  Dealer,  P.  O.  Box 
**0.  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 


GOSS  Comet,  Model  A  Duplex. 

GOSS  Semi-Rotary  10  page,  $6,000. 

36  X  54  Babcock  with  cross  feeder  $2,- 
200. 

£1  Miehle,  38  x  53,  $2,000. 

National  Printing  Equipment  Co., 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Ridgewood  6-4262 


★  CONVEYORS# 

3  Cutler-Hammer  Standard  Duty  . 
1  Cutler-Hammer  Heavy  Duty 

Will  erect  and  guarantee.  ' 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticny  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplsr  5-0610 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Steel  cylinders.  Roller  Bearings  22H'’- 
Double  folder  with  double  conveyors. 
3  Arm  reels  with  Automatic  Tensions. 
2  DC  Drives  with  GE  Rectifying 
Equipment. 

Two  1,000-gallon  ink  tanks  with  pump. 
Kemp  7-ton  furnace  with  Double 
juniors. 

Vacuum  back,  and  autoshaver,  etc. 
LOCATED  AT  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
COMPASS. 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— CIO.  2505 

Vertical  Type  Units  —  21%"  cut-off. 
Double  Folders  —  Single  Conveyors. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald. 


5  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2148 

Z  Type  Units  —  2  Double  Folders  — 
22)4”. 

Steel  _  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
3  Units  on  Substructure  with  3  arm 
Reels. 

Will  divide  or  sell  separate  Units. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2804 

Vertical  Type  Units  —  22)4”  cut-off. 
Double  Former  —  Single  Polder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  (Jylrnder  —  Roller  Bearings. — 
AC. 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2283 

Double  Polder  —  Balloon  Formers  — 
23-0/16”. 

Substructure  with  Reels  and  Tensions. 
Stee^  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 

Out  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 


3  DECK  GOSS 

‘■’•'d  feed — 22% — AO  motor — 

■'ouble  Folder — conveyor. 

f.oeated  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World. 

Available  immediately. 

•  • 

2  UNIT  HOE 

PRBSB — NO.  1425 

Right  Angle  Units  —  21%"  ent-off. 
Single  Polder  —  AC  Drive  — —  Stereo. 
Located  at  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News. 


iCXXXOTYPE  flatbed,  rubber  rollers, 
e20-v.  AC,  8  phase;  extra  chases;  good 
condition.  Available  about  July  1. 
News,  Brandon,  Mississippi. 

REELS 

SEVEN  CLINE  three-arm  reels,  88”, 
complete  with  motors,  controls  and 
push-button  atations  for  margin  and 
rotation  operation,  including  torqus 
motors,  floating  rollers,  and  other  elec¬ 
tric  tension  controls,  motors  220  volt, 
3  phase,  60  cycle,  track  and  reel  trans¬ 
fers.  Excellent  condition,  good  price, 
and  immediate  delivery. 

ST.  PETERSnSURG  TIMES 
St.  Petersburg,  Ilorida 

MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  26  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16”  ent-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  InsMc- 
tiou  invited.  Broker,  Box  2000,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE :  32  Page  Hoe  Quad,  with 
double  Folder  and  A.C.  Motor  Drive, 
22)4”  sheet  cut.  Dealer,  Box  2038, 
I  Editor  k  Publisher. 


4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width — B2  9/16” — DC 
Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  * 

20  PAGE 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model — AC  2  Motor  Automatic 
Drive. 

Complete  stereo  —  Available  August. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Boiler  46” 
bed  for  double  pages  AC  motor. 

HOE  full  page  late  model  casting  box 
shell  and  type  high  bars. 

2  TUBULAR  metal  pumps,  one  metal 
pot  for  Tubulars.  Tubular  casting 
box. 

PLAT  SHAVER  with  roller  hold  down 
for  shell  casts,  $350. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903 _ Boise,  Idaho 

GOOD  VALUES:  2800  lb.  Wesel  Stereo. 
Furnace,  gas  burner:  Duplex  and  Hoe 
Dry  Mat  Rollers;  Hoe  full  page  Flat 
iShaver,  micrometer  adjustment;  Hoe 
heavy  duty  Saw  and  Monorail^  Trim¬ 
mer;  Royle  Plat  Router.  (Write  for 
new  Bulletin  No.  453  giving  complete 
list.)  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc., 
120  West  42ud  Street,  New  York  18, 
New  York,  Plant  at  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut _ _ 

CASTING  BOX,  2% -ton  metal  pot, 
pump,  oil  burner,  thermostatic  controil; 
also  Porm-O-Scorch  Model  S,  Serial 
No.  452 ;  Rotary  Scorcher  for  tubular 
plates,  220  volts.  Make  us  an  offer. 
D.  Bradford,  St,  Petersburg,  Florida, 
Independent. _ 

FOR  SALE — Vandercook  Proof  Press, 
Model  320,  Seriul  Number  £7022,  in 
excellent  condition,  printing  up  to 
eight-column  ads  in  galley.  Practically 
new  equipped  with  ink  fountain,  price 
$500.00. 

Duplex  Tubular  finishing  machine  in 
excellent  condition,  $200.00. 

Duplex  Tubular  casting  box,  not 
vacuum,  good  as  new,  $185.00. 

Rouse  band  saw,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  $300.00. 

Seven-column  casting  box,  good  con¬ 
dition,  $25.00. 

These  prices  FOB  Texarkana  un¬ 
crated.  Paul  T.  Morgan,  Texarkana 
Gazette,  Texarkana,  U.  S.  A. 

7  COL.  flat  plate  shaver  $225. 

25  STEREO  chases  $25.00  each. 
MILLER  heavy  duty  saw  $300. 
National  Printing  Equipment  Co.. 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Ridgewood  6-4252 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
OOMiPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

GOSS  OOMET  COXY  TYPE 
or  Duplex  8  page  Press. 

Flare,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico 

HEAVY  DUTY  full  page  Hat  Roller, 
any  make.  Also  curved  casting  box, 
double  cooled,  for  22)4"  plates. 
Broker,  Box  1001,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
WANTED  TO  BUY— 84  page  decker 
type  Duplex  tubular  or  Goss  press  in 
good  condition.  Texarkana  Gazette, 

Texarkana,  U.  S.  A. _ 

WANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de¬ 
tails.  Metal  pot  of  32"  or  36”  diam¬ 
eter.  George  0.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB  —  2  way  printer  —  AO. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  New  Rollers. 
Blankets.  Delivered  and  installed. 
Located  West  Coast. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1132 


FOR  SALE; 

1  Model  54C  Hand  operated  Baling 
Press  with  case  54”  x  27”  x  72”  deep 
with  compound  lever.  Never  used.  The 
Derrick  Publishing  Company,  Oil  City, 
Pennsylvania. 


MAT  ROLLER  WANTED — good  con¬ 
dition,  with  220  AC  motor,  floating 
roller,  10  inches  in  diameter  or  less. 
This  roller  should  he  adjustable  to 
14 -inch  higher  than  normal  type  high. 
Please  tell  where  mat  roller  can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Free  Press,  Burling- 

ton,  Vermont.  _ 

TELETYPE  Reperforator  and  trans¬ 
mitter  distributor.  Model  80  set.  Quote 
full  details.  Free  PrMS,  Bnrllagt«a, 

Vermont. _ 

WIANTED  16  to  24  page  Duplex 
Standard  two  to  one  press.  Please  con¬ 
tact  American  Press,  Lake  Charles, 

Louisiana. _ 

W.VNTED  used  Pony  Antoplate  and 
router  with  22%"  cut-off.  Please  write 

Box  2135,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

KELIjOGG  Type-o-Writer.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  serial  number  1000  or  oyeu-.  One 
or  more  if  condition  and  prices  are 
right.  Tupelo  (Mississippi)  Journal. 


I 


HELP  WANTED 


Administratiye 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


IMMEDIATE  OPB^flNG  for  depend-  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
able  business  office  executive,  and  also  MAN,  with  solid  record  of  experience, 
for  experienced  salesman  on  daily  needed  as  teacher  at  leading  mid¬ 
newspaper  in  large  Ohio  city.  Excel-  western  university.  Agency  and/or  in- 
lent  opportunity  for  right  man.  Your  dustrial  advertising  experience  desir- 
replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  con-  able.  Opportunity  to  take  graduate 
fidence.  Box  2002,  Editor  &  Publisher,  work.  Provide  information  about  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  goals,  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  1923, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circnlatioii 


OPENING  A  LEADING  MID-WESTERN  Metro- 

OIRCUL.t,TION  OPERATOR  politan  daily,  in  a  city  of  over  500,- 

000  population,  has  an  unusual  open- 
HERE  is  an  opportunity  for  a  re-  a  top-tlight  young  man  under 


sourceful  man  familiar  with  circulation  newspaper  national  advertis- 

operations  to  become  permanently  con-  sales  experience.  Current  contacts 

nected  with  a  well  established  firm  Chicago  advertising  agencies  de- 

Must  have  showman.ship  and  be  ca-  stable.  Salary  is  open,  future  unlim- 
pable  of  administrating  well  laid  out  Write  Box  2102,  Editor  &  Pub- 

circulation  campaigns  ATTRACTIVE  Itsher,  giving  full  information  on  back- 
salary  PLUS  bonus.  Box  2109’  Editor  ground,  salary  requirements,  and  other 
&  Publisher.  pertinent  data. 


A  POSITION  OPEN  for  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  or  Salesman  with  a 
proven  record  who  can  qualify  as 
Manager  on  a  publication  in  the  for¬ 
eign  language  field.  Experience  in  the 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  daily  newspaper  de¬ 
sires  energetic  young  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Prefer  man  with  some  experi- 


foreign  lVn7u\gTmarke‘;"onTy7wm 

exneriPTfeo^^VritJ'  considered.  Give  experience,  references, 

aualiflcntinna  w**'  oomplete  gge_  salary  requirements  in  first  letter. 

*  5  —  Manger,  Wa-  Box  2118.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


tertown  Public  Opinion,  Watertown, 
South  Dakota. 


Classified  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  small 
Mid-western  daily.  5.000  circulation — 
good  field — plant  adequate  to  produce 

_ attractive  advertising.  Want  man  who 

OAUIIORNIA  DAILY  of  25,000  circu-  likes  to  sell — but  must  be  able  to 
Ution  wants  experienced  Classified  make  own  layouts.  Real  opportunity. 
Salesman  (25  to  35)  to  handle  estab-  Portage  Daily  Register,  Portage,  Wis. 
lished  automotive  accounts.  Must  be  “ 

sharp  on  copy.  Average  $100  per  week  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN — Perma- 
up.  Salary  pins  commission.  This  job  situations  for  both  classified  and 

offers  real  security  plus  excellent  display  advertising  salesmen.  After¬ 
working  conditions.  Write  Box  2007  "oon  daily  12,000  circulation.  Write 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Give  full  details!  salary  expected,  experience,  housing 

- - - — - - -  needl'd  and  when  available.  Gazette, 

EXPERIENCED  Classified  Manager  Sterling,  Ilinois. 
for  small  daily  newspaper  in  the  New 

»  2,s;s"r..  iji,*,  huntersi  fishermen! 

■Si)”":  SKIERS!  SPORT  FANS! 

New  Jersey.  ’  ,  ,  , 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


SALESMAN —  quality  weekly  group. 
Good  salary,  permanent  position. 
Spokesman  Publishing  Co.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Glaser.  _ 


WEEKLY  CHAIN,  includes  5  ABC, 
has  unusual  opportunity  for  capable 
salesman.  Under-staffed  department 
needs  man  who  wants  build  secure 
future,  with  earnings  limited  only  by 
ability,  interest.  Will  teach  novice. 
Must  own  car. 

WE  ALSO  are  inaugurating  promo¬ 
tion  department,  special  editions,  new 
accounts,  pages,  for  which  need  lead 
salesman. 

Detroit  Suburban  Newspapers 
17205  Labser,  Detroit  19,  Ill. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
In  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 

FOR  experienced  display  staff 
man.  Handle  key  accounts, 
know  layout,  references, 
splendid  opportunity.  Good 
salary.  Contact  R.  F.  John¬ 
ston,  Fort  Wayne  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Reporter  with  year  of  experience  on 
weekly  or  small  daily  who  wishes  op¬ 
portunities  on  larger  daily.  Applica¬ 
tions  from  Chart  Area  9  preferred. 

News-Tribune,  Galveston,  Texas. _ 

MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPER  has  open¬ 
ing  for  young  reporter  with  training. 
State  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Box  2019.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


RETAIL  ADVE^ITISING 
SALESMAN 


THIS  IS  FOR  YOU 


some  experience  on  a  larger  pub¬ 
lication. 

Box  2040,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER 

REPORTER 

(WANTED  reporter  experienced  h 
writing  general  news.  Must  be  loWt 
and  neat  appearing.  Contact  at  oace. 
)The  fi'rankfort  Morning  Times,  Frub 
fort,  Indiana. 


REPORTER  to  cover  general  nevi. 
some  sports,  features  on  daily  in  nii. 
South  college  town  of  15.000.  Om 
experience,  salary  expected.  0pp» 
tunity  to  advance.  Box  2126,  Editor  I 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  f«t 
afternoon  daily  in  upstate  New  York 
Circulation  13,000.  Experienced  au 
preferred.  Give  references,  full  dtu 
in  first  letter.  No  floaters.  Box  2120. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPLENDID  OPENING  for  small  diilj 
iiilitor.  Excellent  i-ommunity,  n>asonable 
salary,  good  future.  Box  2101,  Edittr 
&  Publisher, 


WANTED:  Recent  journalism  grad  to 


WANTED — Live-wire  city  editor  or  iwrite  sports,  help  with  the  wire  and 
reporter  who  can  qualify.  Small  New  Idg  general  reporting.  State  salary  re- 
England  DaUy.  Give  Msurne.  _  sMary  |quired.  Jonesboro  Evening  Sun,  Jonei- 


_  IP  there’s  an  ad  man  among  you  we 

nisnlov  A  ~  have  the  job  you’ve  always  wanted  in 

_ m»PM»y  Advertising _  Laramie,  Wyoming.  Cool,  healthful, 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALE'S-  climate.  University  city  of  15,500, 
MAN  of  not  less  than  two  years’  ex-  hunting  and  fishing  at 

perience  on  daily.  Must  write  good  ^9"/’  Salary  commensurate 

copy  and  be  a  plugger.  Prefer  South-  ability  and  experience,  permanent 

erner  from  small  daily  Write  or  wire  future  and  a  wealth  of 

E.  A.  Schafer,  Advertising  Director  e*PC.rtenoe  five-day  morning  and 

Meridian,  Mississippi  Star  ’  evening  combination.  Old  hands,  tyros, 

- LlJ _ : _ ad  gals  welcome  to  tell  all  first  letter 

_ _ _  -  J'ttt  Hull,  Admanager,  Laramie 

advertising  salesman  (Experd-  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Laramie.  Wyoming. 

l^^^tng.l^nd’our^Td'veVtUing®^]^®  il  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  COPY 
being  enlarged  to  meet  the  growth  of  layout  man.  Experienced  in  news- 

this  diversified  market.  We  seek  an  papers  50,000  to  100,000  circulation 
ambitious,  aggressive  retail  advertising  preferably  in  west  coast  ares.  Give 
salesman  of  pleasing  personality  who  Qualifications,  experience,  salary  ex- 
also  has  the  ability  to  make  layouts  pected  in  first  letter.  Write  Box  2104, 

Oar  essential.  Good  salary  plus  incen-  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

live  plans  to  right  man.  State  age, 
experience,  and  references,  in  confi¬ 
dence,  to  Carl  Slabach,  Employment 
Section,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania.  Phone  6851. 


England  Daily.  Give  resume.  sMary  |quirea.  uonesooro  tvening  oun,  jonei- 
first  letter.  Box  2015,  Editor  &  Pub-  Iboro,  .\rkansas.  • 

lisher. _  | 

WOMEN  with  newspaper  experience 
for  combined  duties  as  assistant  editor 

of  company  publication  and  secretary  LARGE  eastern  state  university  needi 
to  Personnel  Director.  Shorthand  re-  assistant  professor  of  editorial  jonr- 
quired.  Lubrizol  Corporation,  Bm  nalism,  also  graduate  assistant  t» 
3057,  Euclid  Station,  Cleveland  17,  work  in  editorial  journalism  and  take 

Ohio. _ _  major  in  some  department  other  this 

journalism.  Box  2107,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. 


THERE’S  AN  opportunity  on  our  local 

_ _ _ _  staff  for  an  up-and-coming  salesman. 

ADVERTI*ilNfi  should  be  young,  preferably  under 

nrm  a  JI-J.-.-  ^0.  College  training  helpful.  A  year  or 

Advertising  Director  is  leaving  two  of  experience  on  a  smaller  paper 
^e  newspaper  field  and  we  need  a  would  be  ideal.  TeU  us  about  your 
replacement  to  take  complete  charge  knowledge  of  layouts  and  ability  to 
WF  j  •  *  “®e  English  language,  both  orally 

”  ^  moved  into  a  new  and  written.  Write  to  the  Personnel 

completed  our  shake-  Department,  Star.  Register-Republic, 

ADEQUATE  personnel  and  facilities  - 

will  be  available  to  permit  the  sue- 

cessful  applicant  to  do  a  mutually  THIS  IS  FOR  YOU 

satisfactory  job. 

WE  are  a  southern  evening  paper  of  I®*  7°“  *ve  one  of  the  best,  young, 
approximately  18,000  circulation  newspaper  advertising  sales  and  lay- 
and  would  prefer  a  man  who  has  men,  with  proven  record  and 

some  experience  on  a  larger  pub-  strong  leadership  ability.  Attractive, 
lication.  permanent  opportunity,  on  12,000 

Box  2040,  Editor  &  Publisher  A.BX).  daily  in  beautiful  Rio  Grande 

- - -  Valley.  Air  Mail  full  information  in 

HAVE  YOU  WANTED  to  come  to  first  letter,  present  earnings,  refer- 
Florida  to  work!  ’The  advertising  man-  ences,  availability,  to  Business  Man¬ 
agership  spot  is  open  on  this  paper,  ager.  Valley  Evening  Monitor,  Me¬ 
lt  is  a  good  paying  job  with  bonus  Allen,  Texas, 
benefits.  Write  for  particular!  to  the 

Daily  News  Chief,  Winter  ^ven,  __  :  Z  Tj 

Florida.  HAVE  an  opening  for  a  well  sea- 

- - ! -  soned  advertising  man,  one  who  has 

TWO  ADVEIRTISING  SALEiSMEN  at  least  5  years’  experience  on 

with  some  knowledge  of  copy  and  lay-  daily  newspapers,  to  sell  and  service 
outs  needed  at  once  by  newspaper  now  established  accounts.  Ability  to  make 
enlarging  staff.  Solid  friendly  city,  Kood,  clean  layouts  essential.  Good 
Ohart  Area  nine.  Fine  opportunity  for  salary  and  working  conditions.  11.000 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

IN  OFFICE  of  long  established  engi¬ 
neering  company.  Man  with  BA  de¬ 
gree.  Age  30-35  years.  To  assist  in 
editing  engineering  reports  to  clients 
and  similar  material.  Write  full  de-  " 
tails  of  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected.  Box  2111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEPARTMENT  EDITOR 
WE’RE  Looking  for  a  young  lady  who 
has  a  semi-technical  background  in 
engineering  or  allied  fields.  Must  be 
familiar  with  technique  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  news,  new  equipment  and  new 
bulletin  departments  of  trade  magazine. 
Located  in  pleasant  Michigan  com¬ 
munity  90  miles  from  Chicago.  Imme¬ 
diate  opening.  Good  salary.  Write  to 
Box  2127,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLICITY-PROMOTION 

Opportunity  with  leading 
publisher  of  fiction  and  gen¬ 
eral  interest  books.  Promote 
and  sell  subsidiary  rights  to 
mai^sxine,  radio  and  TV.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  publishing  daslr- 
able.  Capable  publicity  writer 
and  good  sales  personality. 
Give  complete  details  and 
salary  required  in  your  letter 
to  Box  2114,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED  —  For  external  TOP  NOTCH  REWRITE  MAN,  pref- 
honse  organ  largely  devoted  to  the  erably  with  AIP  or  UP  experience,  to 
trucking  industry.  Would  also  have  bellcow  small  press  reilations  staff  for 
charge  of  company’s  photographic  file,  large,  reputable  company.  New  York 
Pleasant  working  conditions;  pleasant  City  headquarters.  Applicants  fron 
community.  Write  for  appointment  to:  Chart  Area  2  and  6  preferred.  Ope* 
Doyle  Lott,  Advertising  Managing,  Reo  July  1,  job  requires  ability  think, 
Motors,  Inc.,  Lansing  20,  Michigan.  move  in  management  circles,  ere* 

- - —  disposition,  solid  experience.  Around 

EXPHIRIENCED  general  News  Re-  $9,000  starting  salary.  Box  2129.  Edi- 
porter  on  35,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  tor  &  Publisher. 

11.  Write  Box  2100,  Editor  &  Pub-  —  ■'■  ■■  ..  .  .  . - - 

lisher.  _  Medumlod  _ _ 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  aft-  PENNSYLVANIA  NBWBPAPER  need* 
ernoon  daily  of  12,000  circulation.  Union  Proof  Readers,  Makeup  ®**' 
Permanent.  Write  wages  expected,  ex-  Combination  ad  and  floormen.  Write 
perience,  housing  needed,  when  avail-  PNPA,  Telegraph  Building,  Harrii- 


able.  Gazette,  Sterling,  I'linois. 


burg,  Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter  for  Worn-  SHOP  WITH  12 

en’s  department  of  New  York  sub-  ‘YP®*-  2  Ludlow*  and  2  Monotyper 

urban  afternoon  daily.  Prefer  woman  wants  first  class  union  machinist.  Box 

able  to  edit  cony,  write  heads  and  2105,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

layout  pages.  Excellent  opportunity, 


layout  pages.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
Box  2115,  Editor  k  Publisher^ _ 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
LItongy  Atency 


right  men.  Write,  giving  all  details. 
Box  2030,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABC  daily  evening  paper  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  ’Times  Journal,  Vineland,  NA. 


PROMINENT  Western  independent  - — — - ^ 

Republican  morning  newspaper  want*  WRITERS  I — Time  doe*  NOT  mwe 
editorial  writer  with  experience  in  on  if  you  procrastinate!  One  boo* 
producing  sharp,  well  written  editorial  contract  closed  48  hours  after  receip^ 
comment.  Please  submit  references  and  Write  for  terms — TODAY! 
samples  of  work.  Box  2128,  Editor  A  Agency,  419-4th  Avenue,  New  to 
I  Publisher.  18.  New  York. 
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ttimO-TV  EXECUTIVE  now  em- 
nloTed  »•  newspaper  General  Manager 
atiirVi  to  return  to  Radio-TV  field.  16 
rtiri  radio  experience  prior  to  enter- 
iu  newspaper  work.  Fully  experienced 
iT  all  pkases  of  radio  management, 
islet  programming,  writing,  engineer- 
ins  roc  procedure.  39  years  of  age, 
Bvried  2  children.  3  months'  notice. 


employed  desires  change  June  lain, 
5  000  to  15,000  Morning  or  Ewening 
daily.  10  years’  experience  as  Man- 
tser.  Box  2033,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Gassiiied  Advertising 

tOOKIXG  for  Classified  Know-How! 
Experience  covers  25,000  to  500,000 
eirenlations,  paat  record  nationally 
recognised,  inspiring  leader,  sound 
builder.  Best  references,  available 
now.  Box  1904.  Editor  A  Publisher 


Have  The 

KNOW  HOW 

Young  single  woman,  age  27,  with  | 
Sve  years'  jiroven  ability  as  Classified  ’ 
•tdrertising  Manager  on  12,000  to  j 
50,000  .\BC  circulation  newspaper. 
Inspiring  leader,  wonderful  on  sales  | 
ind  sound  builder.  Will  welcome  aj 
chsllenge  as  position  of  C.IM.  Will  | 
furnish  exci-llent  references,  j 

Write  Jeanne  Burdick,  Gen,  Delivery,  j 
Santa  Barbara,  California  i 


Display  Advertising _ 

AOORBSSIVE,  SINCERE.  Hard-work¬ 
ing,  executive  type  display  aaleaman 


Highly  Experienced  —  Age  52 
I  Have  Served  ai 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

25  Yeara  —  Pour  Dailiei 
Available  Short  Notice 
Box  1807,  Editor  A  Publisher 


AI>  MAN — 15  years’  experience.  Age 
40,  married,  $100.  Box  2125,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

NEED  AD  M-VNAGERf  A  top  sales¬ 
man  on  daily  in  highly  competitive 
metropolitan  city  is  ready  for  man¬ 
ager  ranks.  Knows  planned  selling, 
presentations,  copy,  layout,  merchan¬ 
dising.  PLUS  ability  to  generate 
IDEIAS.  Family,  35,  college,  11  years 
on  small,  medium,  lar^e  papers.  Driv¬ 
ing  East  Coast  to  Minnesota  end  of  i 
June,  available  for  interviews.  Box 
2113,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

DESK,  rewriteman,  17  years’  well 
rounded  experience,  seeks  similar  job 
medium  daily.  Knows  makeup,  picture 
layout.  Now  eftiployed  in  punlic  rela¬ 
tions.  Available  May  23.  Modeat  aal- 
ary.  Box  1843,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

PAST,  ACCURATE  writer,  editor;  « 
years  top  daily  plus  Capitol  Hill  ex¬ 
perience,  broad  education;  31,  tingle, 
available  Chart  Area  32.  Box  1821, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PENN-JERSEYITE  HAS  EARNED 
Right  to  Qo  Home.  Desk  man,  31;  6 
yeara’  sound  training  top  N.  £.  Daily; 
capable  at  general  assignment,  favored 
for  features.  Considering  allied  fields. 
Pay  important,  secondary  to  location. 
Philadelphia  area  best.  Family  type. 
Good  brain,  feet  atUI  OK,  too.  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Colombia  grad,  vet.  Write  Box 
1829,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRIZE  -  WINNING  Foreign  Corre- 
I  spondent,  six  years  Far  East,  planning 
resign,  retnm  U.S.  to  give  family  bet- 
I  ter  environment.  Interested  in  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  good  pay  on  either 
I  inagaxine  or  newspaper.  Has  high  re¬ 
gard  for  present  employer  but  detirei 
j  change.  Not  cheap  to  hire — now  work¬ 
ing  hard,  expects  continue.  Planning 
return  U.S.  midsummer.  Box  1831, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

Photography 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  newspaper, 
magaxine,  government  experience.  Re¬ 
write,  proofread,  production,  45.  Sea¬ 
soned,  industrious.  Box  2018,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FASHION,  AdTortiaing,  Society, 
straight  newt  and  atudio  experience. 

Own  equipment.  Stable  young  family 
man.  Excellent  refreucet.  Box  1841, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESE.NTATIVE 

Young  experienced  food  department  of 
large  metropolitan  paper.  National  sd- 
rtrtising  manager  of  30.000  class 
paper.  Familiar  with  interoffice  corre- 
ipondence.  Know  sales  facts  basic  to 
uitional  linage  in  ail  sixe  papers.  Col¬ 
lege  grad. -marketing  major.  Have 
traveled  Chart  Ares  g2.  Now  York  City 
office  only.  Box  2133,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. _ 

TOP  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  on  me¬ 
dium  daily,  experienced  in  all  types 
of  accounts  and  use  of  color,  execu¬ 
tive  type,  excellent  record,  plenty  of 
energy,  enthusiasm,  capacity  for  hard 
vork;  desires  new  connection  with 
daily.  Position  sought  is  permanent 
vith  ample  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Married,  age  27,  College  Grad- 
nate.  Box  2103,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  7  years’  experience, 
*Ke  33,  married,  1  child,  desires 
ehsnge.  Excellent  selling  record,  and 
Isyouts,  now  employed.  Available  30 
to  60  days.  Box  2139,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


In  a  kick. 

It’s  dlstanco 
In  a  cigarette. 

It’s  taste 
and  for  the 

,  BEST  JOB  OPPORTtmiTT 
It’s  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER’S  I 

classified  section —  I 

For  the  very  Best  Reenltsl  I 


REPORTER,  employed,  1  year  expe¬ 
rience,  20,  tingle,  BS  in  journalism. 
Graduate  work,  KTA.  Box  1019,  £di- 
tor  A  Pnbliedier. _ 

EDUCATION  EDITOR— 1%  years’ 
experience,  now  employed  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  (8.000).  Seeks  new  terri¬ 
tory;  prelerablr  Los  Angeles  area,  or 
Chart  Areas  $3,  4,  6.  Similar  work, 
covering  sehoola,  youth  activities,  lea- 
turei.  'Take  own  pletnrei.  Can  act  as 
staff  photographer.  Prefer  afternoon 
daily.  WideW  traveled,  33,  and  eingle. 
Available  September  1  after  two- 
month  European  trip.  Box  1029,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbli^er. 


COLLEGE 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR 

SEEKS  Sommer  Internship  on  dally. 
6K  years’  experience  in  reporting, 
sports,  desk  work.  Has  taught,  ad¬ 
vised  publications,  handled  publicity 
in  college  7  years.  Master’s  degree 
UniveriUy  ot  Wiieonein.  Married,  43, 
World  Wer  II  Vet.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Available  from  June  5  to  September 
15.  'Will  also  consider  joh  for  part  of 
summer.  Will  work  for  expenses.  Box 
1015,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


YOUNG  MAN,  26,  exnerienced  edito 
rial,  rewrite,  proofread,  makeup,  pro¬ 
duction;  well  traveled,  college  gradn- 
ate.  Prefer  daily,  weekly  publication, 
trade  journal,  etc.  Box  1998,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  slightly  handi¬ 
capped,  seeks  editoriel  employment 
within  New  York  City.  Box  1906, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPY  DESK,  swing  man,  available. 
Competent,  steady.  East,  South,  Sonth- 
i  west.  Box  2004,  Editor  A  PnbMehsr. 


get  back  into  field.  College  grad.  Two 
years’  experience.  Can  handle  camera. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  2023,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  Managini^  edi¬ 
tor,  newi  editor.  Broad  experience, 
mature,  alert,  enterprising.  Adept  at 
training  young  help.  Chart  Areas  1, 
2.  3,  4.  Box  2003,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  woman. 
31,  with  car,  good  foundation  in  newa- 
writing,  rewrite  and  features,  seeks 
reporting  job  on  daily.  Now  in  New 
York  City.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  2028,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TURF  HANDIOAPPER 

Seeks  opportunity  Newspaper  or  Syn¬ 
dicate  work — ^Results  Brilliant.  Write 
Box  2020.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

REPORTER-ATTORNEY 

■WANTS 

POLITICAL-GOVERNMENT 
OR  COURT  REPORTING 

AM  looking  for  spot  where  news  and 
legal  background  could  be  used.  Ex¬ 
perienced  daily  newspaper  reporter 
and  news-writer  for  major  network. 
Admitted  to  New  York  State  Bar. 
31,  Single.  Box  2037,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ATTENTION  Ohio  and  vicinity  edi¬ 
tors:  Experienced  newsman  desires  to 
relocate  nearer  elderly  parents.  18 
years’  metropolitan  dailies.  Rewrite, 
features,  •II  desks,  makeup,  etc.  Cul- 
lege,  family  man,  top  references.  Box 

2130,  Editor  &  Puhli.sher. _ 

ABLE,  Experienced  deskiiian;  college 
graduate;  gone  as  far  as  possible  in 
present  job  wants  permanent  position 
on  metropolitan  desk  or  editorship  on 
smaller  newspaper.  Married,  top  roe- 
ommendations.  Box  2119,  KUiior  at 

Publisher. _ _ 

EDITOR,  MANAGING — Young  Wom¬ 
an,  thoroughly  experienced  handling 
all  phases  editorial  production,  lay- 


NOW  AV.ULABLE — A  Reporter  who 
can  get  the  facts  straight  and  use  a 
Speed-Graphic.  2H  Years’  experience 
in  local  and  sports  on  daily  with 
17,000  circulation.  Possess  excellent 
personality  and  make  good  appear¬ 
ance — iAm  a  college  grad.;  disabled 
veteran;  and  28  years  old.  Will  work 
anywhere  provided  the  compensation 
is  right.  If  you  want  a  reporter  who 
can  get  yon  news  call  734-Black  or 
write:  R.  S.  Brown,  c/o  Tama  Furni¬ 
ture  Uompany,  Tams,  lows. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  8  years’  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  Experience.  Excellent  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  sports  and  feature 
background.  Full  editorial  knowledge. 
Responsible  married  man.  Able,  de- 
pendaible.  Age  28.  Has  car,  4x5 
Graphic  ontfit.  Box  2012,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

AFRICAN  AFFAIRS  rpecialist  avail¬ 
able  for  work  with  company  with 
African  investment.  Box  1931,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  Family  Man  in  forties  now 
in  college  public  relations  blind  alley 
seeks  job  using  his  ability.  Twenty 
years’  experience  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Secretary,  Weekly  Editor,  Fund 
Raiser  and  Public  Relations.  Capable 
Writer  and  speaker.  On  ressonablo 
notice.  Box  2106,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  feature 
writer,  desires  permanent  job  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  field.  Box  2122,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

27  YEARS  wire-feature  news  and 
sales  executive.  Now  ad  and  Public 
relations  has  spare  time.  P.  O.  Box 
7170,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

YOUNG  WOMAN.  5H  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  trade  association  and  product 
publicity  in  New  York  City.  Special 
experience  in  f.ible  fashions.  Available 
immediately.  Box  2124,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIDE  EXPERIENCE  eight  years  pub¬ 
lic  relations;  planning  campaigns,  all 
media,  speech  writing,  press  releases; 
nationwide  and  Western  Europe.  Spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  France.  Also  one  year 
preparing  five-a-week  radio  news  anal¬ 
ysis.  Finds  after  year  doesn’t  like 
family  investment  banking  bnsiness, 
wants  to  get  back  into  own  field.  Look¬ 
ing  for  stimulating  opportunity.  Har¬ 
vard  grad,  vet,  34,  married,  three  kids. 
Box  2138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


AMIBITIOUiS  printor  aeeki  foreman- 
ship  on  daily.  Well  rounded  up-to-date 
experience.  Referancea.  Box  1985,  EAP. 


PROOFREADER,  10  years’  experience. 
Morning  and  afternoon  paper*.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  2013,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  —  15  yeara 
newspaper,  job  experience  desirea  day 
situation  for  family’s  sake.  Fair  ma¬ 
chinist,  typist.  Chart  areas  2  or  3. 
Box  2134,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REPOiRTER,  2  years  all  around  small 
city  daily,  weekly  background,  BS, 
available  now,  chart  area  2.  Box  2117, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  23-year-old  former 
editor-in-chief  college  paper  (6,000  cir¬ 
culation)  seeks  job  on  daily  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  Experienced  news, 
features,  rewrites,  page  makeup.  Box 
2123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER-BDITOR  one  yew 
experience  seeks  sportswriting  job  in 
Boston  or  metropolitan  area.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  as  sports  editor  on  Southern 
daily  but  must  return  to  home  town. 
Vet.,  27,  B.A.  Box  2136,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Suitable  job.  2  yeara  man¬ 
aging  editor  top  national  weekly.  29, 
married,  B.A..  sociology,  psychology, 
anthropology,  langnagea.  Want  change 
work  conditions,  wage  prospecti,  en¬ 
vironment.  Prefer  New  'York  City,  Los 
Angeles  vicinity.  Box  2110,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  'WOMAN,  recent  journalism 
nad.  Experience  editing  company  pnb- 
Tication.  Wants  general  reporting  on 
daily.  Box  2132,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


USB  TOUB 
Editor  A  PnbUahor 
OHABT  ABBA 
In  yonx  cluslfled  ad  copy; 

SI. — Mains,  Mew  Hampahlra, 
▼armont,  Maaiacltnaotta, 
Rbod#  Itlftnde 

{2. — ^Maw  York,  Oonnactlent, 
Maw  Jaraay,  Pannaylva- 
nla,  Manland,  Waaning- 
ten,  J>.  0,,  Dalawara. 
tS.— W.  yirflnla,  Virginia, 
Kortb  OAToUiift* 

S4. — Qaorgla,  Sontk  Carolina, 
Florida. 

56.  — Mlaalaalppl,  Alabama, 

Tennessaa,  Kantncky. 
ce. — ^Idiehlgan,  OIilo,  Indiana, 
Hllnofa. 

57.  — Wlaconsln,  Mlnneaota, 

Morth  Dakota,  Sontk 
Dakota. 

|i.— lawa,  Mlaaanrl,  Makratka, 
Kanaaa. 

19, — Arkaniaa,  LonlMana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Tasaa. 

510.  — OaloTMo,  Maw  Maxleo, 

Arlaona,  Utah. 

511,  — ^Montana,  Wyomlxm,  Ida¬ 

ho,  Waahlngton,  Dragon. 
$19. — Oallxornla,  Mavada. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


There  isn't  a  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  country  who  hasn’t 
been  called  upon  to  make  a  speech 
on  some  occasion — either  a  full- 
scale  address  or  a  few  impromptu 
remarks. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  has  prob¬ 
ably  made  as  many,  if  not  more, 
addresses  to  various  groups  than 
any  other  working  newspaperman. 
Anvone  who  has  heard  him  will 
remember  his  clarity  of  thought, 
beautiful  choice  of  words,  and 
power  to  hold  his  audience.  And 
those  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  who 
have  heard  him  deliver  the  “Me¬ 
morial  Address”  in  honor  of  the 
departed  members  for  the  last 
several  years  admire  his  ability  to 
make  even  this  subject  interesting 
and  worth  listening  to. 

We  always  considered  Grove 
Patterson  an  expert  speech  maker, 
but  we  never  considered  him  an 
authority  on  speech  making  until 
we  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  June  2 
issue  of  Look  magazine.  He  has 
authored  an  article  on  “How  to 
Make  a  Speech”  and,  living  up  to 
expectations,  it  makes  interesting 
reading. 

“Public  speaking  is  an  act,  and 
don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  it  isn’t,” 
Mr.  Patterson  starts  out.  “Suc¬ 
cess  is  50%  message  and  50% 
showmanship.  Showmanship  in¬ 
cludes  delivery,  personality,  atti¬ 
tude  toward  your  audience  and  a 
set  of  tricks.” 

Without  revealing  all  the  speak¬ 
ing  technique  he  cites  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  here  are  his  “five  tricks,” 
which  ought  to  interest  all  editor- 
speakers: 

“First,  say  something  in  the 
first  minute  of  your  talk  that  will 
immediately  attract  the  attention 
of  your  audience.  Don’t  bore  the 
folks  at  the  beginning  by  saying 
how  happy  you  are  to  be  there 
and  what  a  pleasure  it  always  is 
to  speak  for  the  Lions  or  what¬ 
ever,  or  how  you  didn’t  expect  to 
be  called  upon  or  why  you  do  not 
feel  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
matter.  Under  no  circumstances 
start  a  speech  with  an  apology. 
That’s  bad  psychology.  If  you’ve 
got  the  hives  or  a  touch  of  ma¬ 
laria,  don’t  mention  it.  Such  a 
beginning  cuts  your  rating  by 
50%.  Let  the  audience  find  out 
how  bad  you  are — the  later  the 
better. 

“Second,  let  your  manner  and 
a  few  pleasant  remarks  indicate 
that  you  are  not  scared  or  ner¬ 
vous,  that  you  are  in  perfect 
command  of  yourself,  that  you 
are  natural  and  at  the  same  time 
humble.  Don’t  talk  like  an  ex¬ 
pert.  An  expert  is  a  man  who 
can  neither  ask  nor  answer  a 
simple  question.  Let  your  style 


be  simple  and  direct;  use  the 
smallest  words  you  know.  If  you 
think  it  best  to  tell  a  story,  be 
sure  it  bears  sharply  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  is  not  dragged  in  by  t’ne 
heels.  And  if  you  want  to  tell 
a  funny  one,  be  sure  it’s  funny. 
If  you  think  there  might  be  just 
one  person  in  the  entire  audience 
who  might  be  offended  by  it, 
don’t  tell  it.  No  story  is  better 
than  a  poor  one. 

“Third,  announce  that  you  are 
going  to  make  four  points  in  your 
speech.  Three  will  do  as  well,  or 
five,  but  not  more  than  five. 
Make  it  plain  that  thus-and-so  is 
number  one;  thus-and-so  is  num¬ 
ber  two  and  so  on.  The  visible 
framework  is  a  mighty  help  to 
your  audience.  Between  points, 
or  if  not  quite  so  often,  at  least 
two  or  three  times  in  a  30-minute 
speech — and  30  minutes  is  enough 
— rest  your  audience  by  a  let¬ 
down.  The  letdown  is  a  bit  of 
humor,  a  casual  wisecrack,  a 
quick  change  of  topic  and  a  quick 
return.  The  capacity  for  sus¬ 
tained  attention  on  the  part  of 
an  audience  is  astonishingly  small. 
You  will  tire  your  crowd  by  be¬ 
ing  continuously  serious,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  you  are. 

“Fourth,  don’t  use  any  gestures 
that  you  don’t  make  naturally, 
and  don’t  move  from  your  posi¬ 
tion  unless  it  is  a  restful  thing 
to  do.  Your  stage  movements 
should  be  automatic,  not  planned. 
In  short,  act  and  speak  naturally, 
and  loudly  enough  for  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  back  row  to 
hear.  And  always  be  friendly. 
The  smile  sells. 

“Fifth,  toward  the  close  of  your 
talk,  make  an  appeal  to  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  your  hearers.  Expand 
their  imaginations.  Do  it  with 
the  natural  drama  that  is  in  you. 
Let  yourself  out.  Be  moved  and 
your  hearers  will  be  moved  with 
you.” 

*  *  *  ^ 

Switching  from  speaking  to 
reading,  we’ve  heard  a  lot  in  the 
last  few  years  about  readability, 
ease  of  reading,  etc.  It  seems  to 
us  there  has  b^n  an  ignoring  job 
done  on  the  “art  of  reading”  and 
newspapers  ought  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  subject. 

After  all,  newspapers  live  by 
the  printed  word — they  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  reading  public.  Are 
newspapers  doing  anything  to  sus¬ 
tain  or  improve  the  art  of  reading, 
among  their  present,  future  or  po¬ 
tential  audience?  Not  a  thing  that 
we  know  of. 

Here’s  the  unhappy  picture,  as 
we  see  it.  For  many  years  now 
the  modern-age  competitors  to 
newspapers  for  the  public’s  leis¬ 
ure  time  have  been  in  the  vi.sual 
field — at  least,  in  the  non-reading 


field.  Moving  pictures,  radio,  au¬ 
tomobiles  and  now  television  tend 
to  emphasize  the  unimportance  of 
reading.  A  persons  can  occupy 
himself  100%  and  never  “crack 
a  book,”  as  they  say  in  college. 

Also,  radio  and  television  have 
had  an  influence  on  developing 
the  so-called  “visual  aids”  in  edu¬ 
cation — again,  little  if  any  read¬ 
ing. 

Oh,  of  course,  they  still  teach 
reading  in  grammar  school.  In 
the  “Three-R”  schools  it  is  ham¬ 
mered  into  the  children’s  heads — 
they’re  not  made  to  like  it.  In 
the  “Progressive  Schools”  it  isn’t 
hammered — the  little  darlings  are 
more  or  less  “exposed”  to  it  and 
somehow  they  assimilate  a  little 
bit  of  knowledge. 

But  in  no  type  of  school  that 
we  know  of  are  children  of  any 
size  taught  the  “art  of  reading” — 
the  ability  to  read  Tast  together 
with  rapid  comprehension  lead¬ 
ing  to  enjoyment. 

To  most  people,  reading  is  a 
chore.  And  with  businessmen  to¬ 
day  expected  to  do  quantities  of 
reading  to  keep  up  with  their  own 
professions  and  extra-curricular 
reading  to  be  “informed,”  most  of 
them  can’t  keep  up  with  the  load. 
At  best,  they  skim  over  their  read¬ 
ing. 

How  much  more  advantageous 
for  them,  and  for  people  of  all 
ages,  if  they  were  given  instruc¬ 
tion  in  how  to  read  fast  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  their  compre¬ 
hension.  It  can  be  done.  People 
could  not  only  read  more  but 
they  would  understand  and  re¬ 
tain  more  of  what  they  read. 

Seems  to  us  that  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  self-preservation  newspapers 
should  interest  themselves  in  pro¬ 
moting  reading  projects  of  this 
type — reading  clinics,  if  you  wish 
— in  their  own  communities — for 
young  and  old.  We  hesitate  to 
predict  that  reading  might  become 
a  lost  art,  but  certainly  it  is  not 
an  art  that  is  being  expanded  and 
improved  as  it  should  be. 

The  printed  word  is  the  medium 
of  recorded  history.  To  help 
themselves,  newspapers  ought  to 
bend  their  efforts  toward  a  better 
appreciation  of  words  in  print. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

May  25-26  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  convention. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  4-6 — California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Mana^rs 
Association,  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Mark  Hopkins,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

June  6-11 — Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  33rd  annual 
convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

June  10-14 — ^National  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colora¬ 
do  Springs,  Colo. 

June  11-13— Tennessee  Press 
Association,  85th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Peabody  Hotel,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

June  12-14 — Alpha  Delta  Sig¬ 
ma  advertising  fraternity,  na¬ 
tional  convention,  Sheraton 
Beach  Hotel,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 

June  13 — Associated  Press 
Newspaper  Members  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Summer  meeting.  Cum¬ 
berland  Falls  State  Park,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

June  14-17 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  49th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Statler  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  15-18  — ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

June  18-20  — Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  Spring  meeting, 
Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

June  18-20  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  convention,  Grand 
Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

June  18-20 — ^National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
14th  convention,  Morgan  State 
College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  19-20  —  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Editors  Conference,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  Calif. 

June  19-20 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
Hotel  Gearhart,  Portland,  Ore. 


fliLin  KflnDEii 

A/a^otiatot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

Barr  Building  . .  .  Washingion,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York  N.  Y. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Steeeee-rike!  Nothing  protects  like  steel .  .  . 

whether  it’s  a  steel  catcher’s  mask  for  young 
sportsmen,  or  an  all-steel  automobile  body  to 
protect  motorists.  In  a  thousand  ways,  steel 
britigs  greater  safety  to  all  of  us  ..  .  and  the 
steels  made  by  U.  S.  Steel  have  contributed 
substantially  in  this  respect.  Only  steel  can 
do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 


Radioactive  Material  is  reduced  to  doses  for 

individual  patients  in  this  Radio  Isotope 
Unit  of  the  Veteran’s  Hospital,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Here,  a  prescribed  dose  is  being  meas¬ 
ured  out,  with  distillation  apparatus  on  the 
shelf  above.  Laboratory  table-tops  are  sani¬ 
tary,  easy-to-clean  U'S'S  Stainless  Steel, 
and  are  removable  for  discard  when  they  be¬ 
come  too  “hot”  because  of  penetration  of 
radioactive  rays. 

For  further  information  on  any  product  shown 
in  this  advertisement  write  United  States  Steel, 
525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Which  Costs  The  Most...  a  pound  of  flour 

or  a  pound  of  steel?  You  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  steel,  on  the  average,  costs  less 
than  half  as  much  as  flour  per  pound.  Steel 
also  costs  considerably  less  than  sugar,  lum¬ 
ber,  hamburger  steak,  fibers  and  yams  for 
clothing,  newsprint.  And  it  is  cheaper,  by 
far,  than  any  other  metal  in  the  worlds 


This  trade* mark  is  your  euide  to  quality  steel 


\ 


A  “Green  Thumh’  ,  they  say,  helps  a  lot  in  making  a 

successful  garden.  But  so  do  the  right  tools  for  the  job. 
And  to  thousands  of  gardeners,  the  “right”  tools  are 
Boyco  Tools  .  .  .  made  by  U.S.  Steel.  They’re  handsome, 
sturdy,  100%  functional,  with  distinctive,  easy-to-grip 
handles.  And  the  famous  Boyco  Poppy  wheelbarrow  is  a 
streamlined,  perfectly-balanced,  light-as-a-feather  beauty. 


Ak^-RKAN  IRID6E  . .  AMERICAN  STEEL  I  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  C0LUM8IA-GENEVA  STEEL  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  . .  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  t  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  Uyhiom  at  UNITED  STATES  STEU  CORPORATION,  PinSBURGH 
GUNNISON  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  3-t42S 

’’Muted  In  U.  S.  A. 
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First  with  the  BEST 

of  the  New  York  market 


FIRST. . . 

in  U.S.  new  passenger  car  advertising 


Two-thirds  of  the  new  cars  sold  in  the 
New  York  market  are  bought  by  the  top 
30%  of  the  families  . . .  those  who  earn  $5,000 
or  more  a  year  and  live  in  better  residential 
areas. 

This  is  the  best  automotive  market  in  the 
nation. 

The  remaining  70%  of  the  families  buy 
only  one-third  of  the  new  cars  . . .  about  one 
new  car  to  every  27  families. 

This  is  probably  the  worst  automotive 
market  in  the  nation. 

U.S.  automobile  manufacturers  who  want 


to  sell  the  best  without  paying  for  the  worst 
concentrate  in  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 

They  know  that  the  evening  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  not  only  reaches  more 
men  in  better  residential  areas  than  any 
other  New  York  weekday  newspaper  . . .  but 
that  it  gets  home  to  the  women  as  well. 

That’s  why  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
is  first  in  U.S.  new  passenger  car  advertising 
.  .  .  because  it’s  first  with  the  best  of  the 
New  York  market. 


’Media  Records,  New  York  w'eekday  newspapers, 
first  3  months  1953  (cars  of  foreign  make  excluded). 


NEW  YORK .  WorU-r«(«gram  S  Th*  Sun 

aEVE'AND . Pn,t 

PITTSBURGH . Pruit 

SAN  FRANaSCO . Nnwi 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timi 


COLUMBUS . Cih'zM 

aNONNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Poil 

Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . Nows-Sontinol 


DENVER . Rocky  Mtn.  Nows 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Horold 

MEMPHIS . ProsS’Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commorciol  Appool 
WASHINGTON . Nowi 


EVANSVILLE . PrM 

HOUSTON . PrM 

FORT  WORTH . PrM 

ALBUQUERQUE . TnUm 

EL  PASO . HoraU  Pod 


Chicaga  Son  PranclKO  Detroit  ancinnotl  PhHo^olpMo  Do 


Oonorol  Advertising  Pepertwent,  230  Perk  Avenue,  New  York  City 


